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College Towers in the United States 
VI—The University of Texas 


SJ TOWER of the Main Building of The University of Texas is the 
dominant architectural feature of the beautiful campus which stu- 
dents fondly call the ‘Forty Acres,” though it has long since outgrown 
the boundaries which gave it the name. The 307-foot structure of light- 
buff Indiana limestone, completed in 1937 at a cost of more than a million 
dollars, now towers above every other building in the capital city of 
Texas, including the immense State Capitol. 

At present, only the lower floors are used as stack-space for the Uni- 
versity’s library, one of the outstanding libraries in the nation, particularly 
rich in research materials, especially those relating to the Southwest, 
Mexico, and Latin-America. The upper floors contain faculty offices but 
will also be converted to stack-space as the library continues its expansion. 

Above the observation deck, a favorite spot for students and visitors to 
view the city and surrounding country, is the clock whose four fifteen-foot 
faces and whose “‘Big-Ben” chimes mark the hours of both day and night. 
An informal concert on the sixteen-bell carillon is a pleasant daily mark 
of the noon hour, and carillon concerts are a part of more formal occa- 
sions—the annual “Round-Up” of ex-students every spring, and Com- 
mencement exercises. 

When the usual night-time white flood lights are topped by a flame- 
orange clock and belfry, all who see the tower know that victory has come 
to the Orange-and-White teams that day. The orange-and-white tower 
also commemorates national and Texas victory anniversaries. 

To many Texans, the magnificent tower seems a fitting symbol of the 
growth of their state university from its opening in 1883 with 221 
students to its present enrollment of more than seventeen thousand, and 
of its expansion from a handful of professors to a complex organization 
serving the state not only by instructing its youth, but by carrying educa- 
tion to the borders of the state and beyond with its extension program and 
with research projects in every field of pure and applied knowledge. 

But the significance of the University of Texas, its value to the people 
of the state and the nation it serves, is not symbolized by the tower or the 
buildings which fall in its shadow. These things are caught, rather, in 
the meaning of the words graven over the stone portal of the Main 
Building above which the tower soars: ‘Ye shall know the Truth and 
the Truth shall make you free.” 








THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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Elemental Factors in Curriculum 
and Instruction 


RUSSELL M. COOPER 


HEN I was asked to speak here this morning, it was suggested 

W that I give a kind of keynote address. This term “keynote” 

sounded imposing, almost frightening, until I stopped to realize what 

a keynote really is. Then, I understood in a new way the remarkable 
wisdom of the planning committee. 

When a chorus appears on the platform for a concert, there is a 
moment of confusion and restless expectancy. Then, out of nowhere, 
there comes a shy, rather plaintive little tone setting the pitch for the 
opening number. It is the keynote. It has no harmony and it carries no 
tune. It is often a bit strident and everyone is glad when it is over. 
Yet, it is expected to set everyone to humming, and later under proper 
leadership there may emerge a creation of great beauty and power. 

My function, therefore, is that of the still, small voice that pre- 
cedes the real business of the day. The actual development of the 
theme and its resolution will be done in the work groups to follow. 
It may serve a useful purpose, however, to halt, if only momentarily, 
the confused voices with which we come to this conference and to 
center our common attention upon a single factor. That there is much 
confusion and conflict among the voices of higher education is every- 
where obvious. Some are clamoring for more thorough specialization 
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while others demand more time for general education. We are asked 
by some to give more attention to the individual student while the 
President’s Commission urges that we increase the educational job by 
doubling the college population. Some insist that the sole purpose of 
education is to train the intellect while others argue that we must 
develop the whole man. Some say that the road to education lies 
through an assimilation of our great classical heritage while others 
would center the student’s learning around the great issues of today 
and tomorrow. Some complain that contemporary students are lacking 
in knowledge and demand more comprehensive survey courses while 
others contend that we should stress not information but disciplined 
thinking and hence should build courses around problems for students 
to solve. 

With such divergent points of view and such conflicting demands, 
it is small wonder that higher education today is troubled and con- 
fused. The fact that a larger and larger proportion of young people 
will probably be brought under our charge makes the present situation 
even more grave. With increasing investments of time and treasure, 
it is imperative that we gain our educational bearings and do our job 
well. Yet this very mass nature of our task makes it immeasurably 
more difficult to perform. There is indeed an urgent need for confer- 
ences such as this to help us resolve apparent conflicts and gather 
strength to move forward with more united effort. 

If we may revert to our keynote role, it would be to suggest that 
there is one note which we all will recognize as fundamental. 
Whether we are interested in vocational education or in general edu- 
cation, whether we are classicists or functionalists, whether we are con- 
cerned with curriculum or instruction, we will nearly all agree that 
our ultimate aim is to produce more competent people. We want 
graduates who are sound in their judgment and who can be depended 
upon to act wisely whenever issues arise. Other objectives such as 
deftness of skill, wide ranging interests, and depth of appreciation 
are also important but the basic job of higher education is to produce 
men of good judgment. This ability they will need when on the job 
as workers, at the polls as citizens or at home amidst family perplexi- 
ties. It is toward this end that all the varying philosophies of higher 
education are directed. Let this single factor of sound judgment, then, 
be the keynote of our discussion today. 
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Such a statement, however, while easy to say, is virtually meaning- 
less in itself. What do we mean by sound judgment? How do we get 
it? What is the role of education in producing it? It would appear 
that sound judgment is really a composite of three important factors: 
information, reasoning, and values. If a doctor is trying to decide 
whether to operate on a sick patient, he must first of all know the 
facts. What are the symptoms in this case, what is the physical and 
mental condition of the patient, just where is the diseased organ lo- 
cated and what is its relation to other organs? Given all this informa- 
tion, he must then think very straight in order to distinguish between 
causes of the malady and the symptoms. He must have imagination 
to determine what will be the probable outcomes of several different 
courses of action. Yet two doctors with identical information and 
equal reasoning ability may differ radically in their conclusions con- 
cerning treatment because their values are different. Perhaps a choice 
must be made concerning whether to operate and risk the immediate 
death of the patient or to avoid an operation and prolong life even 
at the expense of permanent invalidism. In this latter decision, the 
physician’s own sense of values, his notions concerning the importance 
and character of the good life, will inevitably be fundamental. 

The most difficult problems of our time always involve an amalga- 
mation of all three elements—information, reasoning and values—in 
the formulation of the judgment. How can these three factors be 
strengthened for the student in college? I am sure that they can be 
strengthened but this will be done only to the extent that the profes- 
sors are continually conscious of their importance and search for the 
most efficient ways of developing them. Let us look at each of these 
elements in turn. 


THE FUNCTION OF INFORMATION 


There is a strange notion abroad that facts are unimportant in 
education. It is argued that a student quickly forgets discrete knowl- 
edge and that in many instances the information may soon become 
obsolete. Consequently, it is suggested that the emphasis in schools 
and colleges should be upon the development of personal, social, and 
vocational skills, including the ability to reason, rather than upon the 
memorization of facts. 

Unfortunately, in making a valid educational point, many writers 
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have overstated their case. Facts are not all-important but they are 
surely an essential ingredient in the formation of sound judgment. 
Our doctor who must decide whether to operate, the statesman who 
must develop foreign policy, the businessman who would remain 
solvent, the housewife who would prepare a well-balanced dinner— 
all must base their judgment upon solid foundations of accurate infor- 
mation. As Aldous Huxley has pointed out, “Facts do not cease to 
exist simply because they are ignored.’ Indeed, a number of studies 
indicate that reasoning itself tends to be straighter when the student 
is thoroughly grounded in the field in which the problem arises. 
Moreover, rigorous thinking in a field is confined to those who are 
thoroughly familiar with established facts and principles, even though 
possession of the latter information does not necessarily guarantee 
critical and reflective thought. 

I submit, then, that facts are fundamental but it is also evident that 
professors are notoriously careless in guiding students’ acquisition of 
them. It is not that we are inaccurate, for the graduate school usually 
stresses authenticity and precision if nothing more. It is rather that 
we are careless to the point of thoughtlessness with respect to the 
relative importance that should be placed upon the myriad of facts 
in every field that bewilder the inexperienced student. A college edu- 
cation should teach a student to use facts with care and discrimina- 
tion. More specifically, it appears that the professor can assist him in 
three principal ways: 

1. First of all the professor must help the student to understand the 
way in which factual information may be built like bricks into the 
larger structures of principles and concepts that comprise true learn- 
ing in a field. If a student merely learns principles without the factual 
foundation, the experience may be as truly rote memorization and as 
quickly forgotten as are unassimilated facts themselves. The professor 
must help students to develop broad understandings that synthesize a 
multitude of learnings and enable students to use the knowledge effec- 
tively in new situations. 

Once a generalization is arrived at and thoroughly understood, it 
tends to be remembered and used even after the supporting data are 
largely forgotten. It is to that end that facts derive their great im- 
portance. The significance with which they become invested depends 
on the context in which they are learned and used. We gain control 
of our information to the extent that it contributes to some meaning- 
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ful activity, helps us to solve problems or sharpens our understandings 
and appreciations. 

2. The student must also come to understand that, while most facts 
are but means to generalizations and hence can be forgotten with im- 
punity, nevertheless, there are a few basic landmarks of information 
which he must learn and permanently remember. Of course, these 
landmarks should be learned in context and with all the meanings 
clear, but they must be known and held readily in mind for instant 
use whenever occasion requires. There are not many such facts that are 
necessary for the ordinary citizen. In a typical American history course 
designed for general education purposes, for example, probably eight 
or ten dates and a few outstanding personalities and events would 
suffice. Of course, in an advanced course designed for students who 
plan to make American history their occupation, a hundred dates may 
be needed, but not for the ordinary student. Similarly there are few 
chemical formulae, few laws of physics, few economic statistics that 
must be mastered for permanent and instant reference. But there are 
those few. 

Our great error in the past has often been to hold the student 
accountable for all the thousands of facts to be found in the textbooks 
and collateral reading and to sample these extensively at examination 
time. The obedient student settles down to memorize all this informa- 
tion, not knowing what the examination will require. He learns all 
the facts, important and unimportant, with about the same degree of 
acuity. The day after the examination he proceeds to forget them with 
similar impartiality. Indeed, he may forget some of the essential facts 
more quickly than he does certain unimportant but colorful details. 

Professors cannot dodge their responsibility for helping students 
determine the points of information which are so important that they 
must be stored permanently in the memory. These ought to be clearly 
differentiated from items of more temporary significance, chiefly use- 
ful in developing general concepts and principles. We tacitly hope 
that students will make some kind of selection but are often too lazy 
to analyze the essentials for ourselves. If we cannot determine which 
facts are fundamental, how can they? In consequence, we end up by 
expecting too extensive memorization and giving too little emphasis 
to the basic information that the adult citizen should be able to use 
freely and confidently in new situations. 

3. If there are relatively few facts that must be learned per- 
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manently, the student must know where he can go to find all other 
information quickly and reliably. Again at this point, most of us have 
been seriously deficient. Our courses consist of lectures, textbook 
study, and some collateral reading in the learned tomes of the library. 
But the average graduate will find years later when a problem arises 
in the field that he has neither the professor, nor the textbook, nor 
the library at hand. Where, then, can he go to find reliable informa- 
tion? The specialist, of course, will have his professional journals and 
in any case will probably continue to live near a library. But the vast 
majority of graduates must rely upon newspapers, semi-popular pe- 
riodicals and books. They must, then, know how to distinguish sound 
writing from the superficial, be able to detect and identify a bias, and 
above all be discontented until a reasonably reliable source of infor- 
mation can be found. 

Yet many college professors pooh-pooh the ordinary adult. sources 
of information as unworthy of their attention and the graduates are 
left floundering without even developing the habit of consulting a 
World Almanac, an encyclopedia or a cultivated magazine. When 
Robert Pace made his study of college-trained adults a few years ago, 
described in the volume They Went To College, he discovered that 
the vast majority of college graduates do little serious reading after 
graduation despite the fond expectations of their professors. Surely 
the time has come when professors should recognize the problem of 
the ordinary adult citizen and help him develop the habit while still in 
college of consulting reliable sources available to ordinary citizens. 
Otherwise, popular judgment will continue to be made without sound 
factual foundation. 

Now it is true that this kind of approach to information will not 
produce many quiz kids but most of us are resigned to a more modest 
objective for our teaching in any case. There is nothing, of course, to 
prevent the professor from continually stressing the fundamental in- 
tegrity and usefulness of a fact. He may even encourage students to 
acquire as much information as possible over and beyond the basic 
rudiments to be learned by all. The development of a John Kieran 
type of memory, however, is a sort of luxury capable of realization by 
very few even though highly to be desired. Let us make sure of the 
fundamentals first and these other things may then be added accord- 
ing to the ability, interest and temperament of the individual student. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECTUAL POWER 


Important as information is, it must nevertheless be incorporated 
into a coherent thought structure if it is to contribute to sound judg- 
ment. Two students with precisely the same information may arrive 
at entirely divergent conclusions because of the differing way in which 
they interpret and use these facts. 

Ability to use processes of critical and creative thinking is un- 
doubtedly closely related to native intelligence, though there is con- 
siderable evidence that these skills can be strengthened by directed 
experience. Actually, we are concerned with two kinds of thought 
processes, very different from one another—systematic, disciplined 
thinking on the one hand and imaginative, original thinking on the 
other. 

1. The development of logical, systematic and dispassionate think- 
ing has long been an objective of higher education. Indeed, the science 
departments, particularly, have stressed competence in the scientific 
method as one of the major objectives of their instruction. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent, however, that the objective is often 
unrealized. Ordinary laboratory work, for example, may afford only 
manipulative exercise instead of genuine experience in problem 
solving. Other exercises set for individual and group work have 
often been equally barren of results. Haym Kruglak, in his article on 
“The Delusion of the Scientific Method” in the January American 
Journal of Physics, insists that scientists themselves are confused con- 
cerning the nature of this method and that, in fact, there are many 
different kinds of methods actually employed, depending upon the 
nature of the problem and the temperament of the researchers. 

There is abundant evidence certainly that the student will not gain 
facility in scientific method by mere contact with scientific materials or 
a perusal of the scientific literature. He will gain such facility only as 
he receives specific instruction concerning its character and use and is 
given innumerable opportunities for applying it. 

One important school of thought in American higher education 
insists that habits of disciplined thinking are acquired best by follow- 
ing the intellectual processes of profound thinkers of the past. Since 
such individuals have pondered fundamental life problems or per- 
formed basic experiments, the lucid reports they have left of their 
investigations illustrate for subsequent generations the processes in- 
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volved in critical and reflective thinking. Those advocating a classical 
approach to education believe that a sharpening of the student’s mind 
against the solid writings of these greatest intellects of all time will 
result in more profound and systematic thought than will mere putter- 
ing around a laboratory or discussions by students of less consequen- 
tial matters. 

Contrasted with the classical school at this point are the func- 
tionalists who contend that problem-solving abilities are best de- 
veloped when the student comes to grips with practical problems 
of today. In facing real issues for which the answers are still un- 
known, it is argued, the student will be forced to think for himself 
precisely as in after-college days. It is believed that stronger intel- 
lectual discipline is derived when the student breaks new trails for 
himself than when he follows the well-blazed paths of others. 

This conflict between the classicists and the functionalists has not 
yet been resolved and there is undoubtedly some merit on both sides. 
Until more research evidence becomes available, each professor must 
decide for himself which approach to systematic thinking he intends 
to employ. 

In any case, it appears that the ability to think straight and to 
transfer the ability from one problem to another in the same or 
allied fields must be cultivated by each college teacher. 

The projection of intellectual power to still other fields through 
transfer of training appears probable only when the possibilities for 
making this transfer are explored and emphasized in learning. Other- 
wise, our hope that students will reason carefully and systematically 
on the manifold problems of adulthood is naive and fruitless. 

2. If systematic, methodical thinking is important, a vigorous 
imagination is equally essential for any real creativity. One of the 
tragic aspects of modern education is to see the five year-old young- 
ster enter the first grade, bubbling with curiosity and full of energy, 
and then gradually become transformed into a passive, note-taking 
pedant. In our efforts to fill students with knowledge and hold them 
to rigorous patterns of thought, we often crush out their interest— 
and sometimes even their capacity for original and creative produc- 
tion. Our graduates become known not for their originality but for 
their conformity. The few hardy individuals who prove exceptions 
to the rule only demonstrate how unnecessary this stultification of 
imagination really is. 
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Teachers must recognize that the cultivation of an imaginative mind 
is as essential for scientific thinking as it is for invention in the arts. 
For the researcher must constantly be on the alert to formulate various 
hypotheses for possible solution of the problem and to devise ingenious 
ways for testing those hypotheses. Unless he is bold and free in his 
imagination, he will bog down at this crucial point. He may under- 
stand the problem but will fail completely in his attempts to solve it. 

The development of a creative vivid imagination is particularly 
difficult in this day of mass education. It requires by its very nature 
the cultivation and nurture of the inner spirit of the student. Somehow 
he must be reached as an individual and given the personal encourage- 
ment and guidance required. To do this in classes involving hun- 
dreds of students is indeed difficult, though if we ourselves have 
imagination, it may prove not to be impossible. Throughout, the pro- 
fessor and the student must be aware of the paradox involved in 
encouraging systematic, methodical thinking on the one hand and 
free, imaginative projection on the other. There is a place for each 
type of intellectual experience and the professor’s job is to help the 
student to understand the distinctive character of each and strive for 
its continued development. 


THE FORMULATION OF VALUES 


We come now to the third factor in sound judgment. Not only 
must we have the essential information and the capacity for using 
this knowledge systematically and imaginatively, but we must also 
possess a sound set of values. It is true that for simple little questions 
such as “Where shall we eat?”’ or ‘‘What necktie shall we wear?” 
the elements of information and reasoning may be sufficient to pro- 
vide a satisfactory answer. But in the great problems of human ex- 
perience the complete evidence is never available. The decisions must 
inevitably be made upon partial data. Who knows how Russia will 
act in view of the Atlantic Pact? To what extent will civil rights legis- 
lation change the conduct of intolerant people? How do we know 
whether a criminal will go straight when placed on probation? 

On questions such as these even the experts will disagree. Given 
precisely the same information and approximately equal intellectual 
power they will arrange the facts differently according to their con- 
ceptions of human nature and their underlying principles of right 
living. Some think that the way to keep recalcitrant people in line is 
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to suppress them, while others would try to emancipate them. Some 
will argue that a good end will occasionally justify violent means, 
while others maintain that the end never justifies the means. I know 
of two newspapers, each with competent editorial writers, but with 
most divergent editorial policies. One continually asks the question 
“Is it right?” and the other repeatedly inquires “Will it pay?”. The 
final judgment rests not alone upon the empirical evidence but upon 
the character of the thinker himself. 

It must be recognized that any discussion of values will invite con- 
troversy. Perhaps this fact, plus the natural timidity of us college 
people, accounts for the reluctance of many professors to inject dis- 
cussion of values into their class experience. Some colleague might 
allege that such discussions are opinionated and unscientific. Another 
might differ decidedly with respect to the particular values main- 
tained. Arguments will also arise as to whether the source of these 
values should be supernatural or natural, authoritative or empirical. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to resolve the issue of which values 
are best in order to bring them sharply to students’ attention. The 
best way of inculcating values in any case is probably not by preaching 
or exhortation. Rather it is through example and discussion whereby 
the student is brought to see for himself those values which he holds 
and is willing to live by. This is the task of no single department. In 
humanities courses involving philosophical and literary materials the 
student must be concerned not only with what the authors have said 
about life but also with whether he agrees. In the social sciences, he 
must be encouraged to weigh alternative policies for himself, deter- 
mine which ones he can conscientiously support; and defend them 
from the attacks of his colleagues. Such emphases should be the 
conscious aim of every instructor irrespective of department or course. 

Colleges are frequently accused these days of turning out graduat- 
ing classes of trained cynics—persons, to use Oscar Wilde’s phrase, 
who “know the price of everything and the value of nothing.” In- 
sofar as this charge is true it is unnecessary. The student can be 
awakened to the importance of these ultimate issues. When he is 
forced time after time to inject his own personal and social philoso- 
phy into the difficult decisions he is called upon to make, his values 
will gradually become clarified and defined. He will have acquired 
one more of the qualities necessary for exercising independent judg- 
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CONCLUSION 


It is evident that cultivation of each of these qualities requires con- 
tinual alertness to the purpose of the moment and the resolute adapta- 
tion of teaching methods to that purpose. For example, if a teacher 
wishes to disseminate information concerning a point on which stu- 
dents are ignorant, he would not use the discussion method, since that 
would lead to a mere pooling of ignorance and get nowhere. Rather, 
he would resort to lectures, readings, and various other types of visual 
and auditory devices. On the other hand, to make students think for 
themselves, he will invite discussion, individual projects, and other 
experiences that challenge students to sort out their ideas and to de- 
velop reasoned solutions. Similarly, when helping them to formulate 
values and standards of judgment he will seek procedures that require 
them to think through and enunciate their own guiding principles 
for themselves. 

In the drama of a single class hour all of these factors may come 
to the fore. For these qualities are developed best when the teacher 
sets the learning situation to involve their constant interplay. Facts 
are best acquired in situations that demand critical and creative think- 
ing. And reasoning becomes sounder when students are alertly con- 
scious of the need to evaluate authority and to state clearly the pre- 
suppositions for which they are operating. Value judgments likewise 
must be developed in the light of the student’s growing understanding 
of himself and his world and of those thought processes by which 
observations are tested and new knowledge gained. 

The conscientious teacher will find it necessary to evaluate fre- 
quently the outcomes of the course and the various methods used. 
Differing types of measure are required for assessing students’ control 
over information, their ability to think independently and their 
growth in personal philosophy. While we need much better instru- 

ments for these purposes than are now available, it is possible even 
today to make rough appraisals and adapt teaching procedures accord- 
ingly. In that manner the components of sound judgment may be 
continually strengthened. In such adaptation lies the artistry of good 
teaching. Therein lies its difficulty and its challenge. 

It is on this keynote of judgment, then, that we may well begin 
this conference. Though we may agree that such judgment requires 
information, reasoning and values, we still must determine the kinds 
of courses in both general and professional areas and the methods of 
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instruction that are most likely to yield these results. That is the task 
of a lifetime and the answer will not be precisely the same for any 
two professors or for any two courses. Nevertheless, it should be pos- 
sible at a conference like this to make real progress in clarifying the 
objectives that we hold and the means that seem most promising 
for their realization. Through such efforts we may advance one more 
step toward the kind of efficient and penetrating education that young 
America so desperately needs. 
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Faculties to Greet the Future 
L. D. HAsSKEw 


within the past twenty years has it become possible to think of a 
college faculty actually welcoming what is to be, moving with glad 
courage into meeting challenge and seizing opportunity. Always there 
have been great souls on college faculties who have looked future- 
ward with courage and optimism, but they have been the exception 
rather than the rule—and they have been individuals. The last two 
decades have furnished us for the first time with the phenomenon of 
a faculty, as a faculty, actually greeting the future. 

Collective faculty enthusiasm for the future is undoubtedly a con- 
comitant of the evolution of a new sense of mission for American 
higher education. This sense of mission has been shaping slowly and 
surely since the 1920's; it came to climax with the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education in 1947. Undoubtedly, the 
future significance of that report will lie in the clear enunciation it 
made of the conviction that American higher education has a social 
mission, is an instrument of a democratic-tending social order, and 
is an instrument with untold potential usefulness. 

To greet the future is not easy for college faculties. Their welcom- 
ing arms and cheery smiles have been reserved traditionally for the 
past. Their greatest concerns have been either with the perpetuation 
of the best or with the mundane needs of the present. They have, with 
reason, a strong suspicion of change, a warm regard for the old and 
tried and true. It will take great ideas and highly favorable conditions 
to cause many of them to follow the lead of a few of them, and 
gladly greet the future. 

Shall college faculties really greet the future? Or, shall they merely 
meet it? The answers seem to depend upon the manner in which at 
least seven issues are met. It shall be my purpose to delineate those 
issues. 


Ts TITLE for this address is deliberately revolutionary. Only 
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ISSUES 

1. Can we find the motive power for positive action? The inertia 
of a college has been the subject for endless jibe and diatribe. It has 
been the occasion for the bitter disillusionment of a host of great 
educators. It has been the despair of social reformers and of students 
and of instructors and of college officials. 

From whence does this inertia come? A large portion derives from 
the extreme decentralization and fragmentation of college and univer- 
sity control, of course. Another large portion derives from the mores 
which succeeding generations of college faculties have evolved for 
themselves. Still another portion may flow from inadequate leader- 
ship by those in administrative positions. 

To move a college faculty, we must move fifty or more units. The 
enthusiastic young assistant professor is inundated by the staid and 
solid and sure departmental executive committee. While college com- 
mittees labor to bring about a co-ordinated attack on some issue, de- 
partmental course committees plod along their remorseless way, split- 
ting one course into two and adding another prerequisite here and 
there. While the college president looks for an English instructor 
imbued with general education zeal, the Department of English 
chooses for the position a young scholar who has distinguished him- 
self in the field of the Prologue to Paradise Lost. 

It will take great motive power to move a college faculty from its 
course, but apparently that motive power can be found. We have a 
few illustrations of definite achievement by faculties that give heart 
to the rest of us. Several participants in one of the co-operative studies 
of the North Central Association, for one example; individual colleges 
such as Willimantic, Connecticut, or Bennington, or Wayne Univer- 
sity, for other illustrations. 

Some of us think that part of the motive power can be found 
by banding together kindred souls drawn from hundreds of college 
campuses into an organization that will multiply the power of each 
individual. Perhaps the Department of Higher Education is that 
organization. That will not be enough. What else can be done? Can 
we find the motive power for positive action? 

2. Can we foster a climate that promotes and rewards individual 
dynamics? The pattern taken by a college faculty is shaped by what 
the individual faculty member has to do to succeed in his own eyes 
and in the eyes of his colleagues. If to be considered acceptable he 
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must be conformist, deferential to his elders, merciless in his marking 
of students, it is quite likely that he will help form a total faculty 
pattern that is inimical to progress and opposed to change. If, on the 
other hand, he is rewarded socially for having initiative, for being 
concerned about what happens to students, for inventing means to 
the end of integration, we can expect a total faculty pattern that is 
conducive to optimism and positive action. 

No single factor perhaps has more to do with the climate sur- 
rounding a college faculty than the scale and process by which faculty 
members are evaluated for promotions in rank and advances in salary. 
The criteria for recognition are determinants in large measure of what 
the faculty will strive for. If service to students is a criterion, we can 
expect faculty members to devote large amounts of time to student 
problems. If teaching skill is a criterion, we can count on good teach- 
ing being quite common. If publication is a criterion, we can expect 
a devotion to scholarly production, or an evident frustration on the 
part of many faculty members who “never get the time to write.” If 
merely hanging on and keeping your nose clean is a criterion, we can 
predict mediocrity and timidity. 

Present plans for evaluating the service of a faculty member seem 
to have one universal defect—the assumption that all faculty mem- 
bers should be very much alike and all should be paragons in a host 
of desirable attributes. Coupled with this defect is the common tend- 
ency to establish a hierarchy among criteria which should be parallel 
—‘‘research is more important than teaching,” or “teaching is more 
important than research,” and so on. It takes many kinds of faculty 
service to make a college adequate; we do not have any evidence that 
one type of service is of greater value than another. Can we evolve 
bases of faculty evaluation that will not expect each member to be all 
things to all people; that will not reflect the personal idiosyncracies 
of those of us who hold administrative posts; that will not penalize a 
beautiful rose because it is not a snapdragon? 

Then, we need to face up frankly to the fact that our present 
procedures for applying whatever evaluation schemes we have leave 
much to be desired. Some contend that any system for assessing faculty 
merit will generate a climate more harmful than beneficial. Few 
would quarrel with the generalization that most present schemes of 
merit recognition have serious defects that result in dangerous nega- 
tive effects. If we are to continue allegiance to the assumption that 
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rewards and recognition should be attached to individual merit, we 
shall need to develop more accurate instruments and more defensible 
procedures than we now have for assigning, either formally or in- 
formally, status positions, faculty rank, or salary allowances. High 
faculty morale and eagerness to accept challenge are based in large 
measure upon individual satisfaction, and satisfaction is based in large 
part upon recognition. If recognition is faulty, the climate is unhealthy 
for individual dynamics. 

3. Will new faculty members be better equipped than we were, 
and are? Few of us think that we are well prepared to do the jobs we 
want to do in the future. Some of us know that there are ways in 
which our new colleagues-to-be could be made much more adequate 
for what lies ahead than we were made. In 1965, if present calcula- 
tions prove accurate, over fifty per cent of our college faculties will 
be composed of persons who entered college teaching between 1946 
and 1960. What will college faculties be like then? 

Can we attract and recruit able young men and young women 
for preparation as college teachers? Shall we be able to provide 
scholarships and fellowships sufficient to enable these young people to 
devote their major energies to preparation, rather than to earning a 
living first and sneaking in occasional advanced study on the side? 
Can we improve our methods of recognizing teaching promise, and 
can we make teaching more promising for those with energy and 
ambitions and wills of their own? 

Recruitment alone could do much to gear the new college faculty 
for greeting the future, but it is not the only hope. The preparation 
of college teachers can, without doubt, become much better suited 
to vocational demands than it is now. Another section of this confer- 
ence is addressing attention to the problems of improved preparation 
for college teaching, but I take the liberty of pointing out one fact 
frequently overlooked by those who would launch improvements. We 
are prone to speak glibly of doing so-and-so through graduate schools. 
As a matter of fact, graduate schools, as schools, figure very little in 
the graduate education of college teachers. In only a very few instances 
is the graduate school in America more than a paper construction 
used to keep up with records and perform other routine. If we are 
going to affect the graduate preparation of college teachers we shall 
have to reach the graduate departments and the individual graduate 
professors. They are the ones who really call the shots. 
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Pre-service preparation can help give us new faculty members, but 
it can do little to give us constantly renewed members. Faculty mem- 
bers to greet the future are faculty members who continue to grow. 
Continued growth is not automatic and inevitable, as many of us are 
ready to substantiate from personal experience. Will the faculty of 
today and tomorrow assume and exercise responsibility for collective, 
planned action leading to increasing professional competence? Will 
we accept continued faculty study as a normal, everyday part of the 
operation of a modern college and university? Will we welcome and 
promote intelligent supervisory services? If so, we shall be breaking 
with tradition and be producing colleges fitted for the future. 

4, Will we utilize more fully the human resources we have? Facul- 
ties are composed of persons. Each person has unique talents, special 
capabilities and particular interests. And each collection of persons 
has possibilities, as a collect, over and above the potentialities of each 
individual. To the extent that we can improve our utilization of these 
resources we can improve our hope for the future. 

How may we classify these resources? The Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education has proposed these useful headings: 


(1) Resources that are known and utilized intelligently ; 

(2) Resources that are known, but wasted or used unintelligently ; 

(3) Resources that are known but are underdeveloped or inadequately 
applied ; 


(4) Resources that are unknown. 


The individuals and groups that make up college faculties may well 
be studied in the light of this listing, as a first step toward improved 
utilization. 

Illustrations of our failure to get the most from the resources we 
have now are legion. Only a few can be cited within the limitations of 
the current discussion: 

In spite of the high degree of faculty autonomy typically char- 
acteristic of college organization, we have not been too successful 
in employing the resources of group thinking, group determination of 
policy, group planning for the future. Autocratic patterns of adminis- 
tration have left this resource undeveloped in some instances. Sheer 
ineptitude or excessive legalism in conducting group affairs have 
constituted blocks in other cases. And, within many colleges, indi- 
vidual faculty members have been unwilling to equip themselves to 
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participate intelligently in the task of charting the course of higher 
education; sheer ignorance has made group decisions totally unwork- 
able or highly unwise. 

Then, we have built patterns of internal organization and control 
not too well suited to releasing energy and stimulating initiative on 
the parts of individual faculty members. We make it awfully difficult 
to create even one new course, to discard one outworn curriculum 
requirement, to secure even the slightest variation from routine pro- 
cedure. In protecting ourselves from domination and centralized con- 
trol we have subjected ourselves to endless tyrannies of machinery 
and symbols. 

A third block to optimum utilization of faculty resources lies in our 
failure to give an expert workman the tools he needs. We have eight- 
thousand-dollar professors doing, very inefficiently, clerical work that 
could be bought for two thousand dollars. The college that has audio- 
visual equipment comparable to that possessed by a first-rate high 
school is rare. We have engineering teachers laboriously drawing a 


poor diagram of a modern turbine because the most recent thing we | 


have in our laboratory is an old machine that was discarded by some 
factory in 1927. Fortunately, such conditions are not universal but 
they are sufficiently typical to warrant serious consideration. 

One final illustration: faculty resources can be wastefully exploited 


by the common practice of stretching each faculty member far too [ 


thin, Opinion differs as to whether the typical faculty member is over- 
loaded or not; 4e is almost certain that he is. Entirely too often, it is 
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inescapably clear that he is right. Overload is not primarily a matter | 


of how much work a person does. The really sincere faculty member 


is going to work as long and as hard as his body—and his wife— | 


will allow, anyhow. Overload depends upon the ratio between what 
one person can do well and what he is expected to do well. If an 
excellent person is forced to do less than excellent work—that is a 
waste of human resources. 

Optimum utilization of faculty resources will call for an attack upon 
many more problems than the few we have listed. Maintaining physi- 
cal vigor, achieving emotional stability, allowing for differentials in 
teaching assignments expected, cultivating high group morale, foster- 
ing experimentation in teaching procedures—these and many more 
avenues open up for improving our use of the infinitely valuable 
human beings who make up college faculties. 
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5. Can we remove the millstone of penury? What will it take to 
place college teaching on a satisfactory economic status? I shall not 
beat about the bush. Using 1949 dollars, I propose that the follow- 
ing should be absolutely minimum annual salaries paid to any college 
teacher in the United States: 


For beginners with a Master's Degree, $3,600 plus $400 for each 
year of graduate preparation beyond the Master's. 

At the beginning of the fourth year of satisfactory experience, $4,400, 
plus $400 if the doctorate is held. 

At the beginning of the seventh year of successful experience, $5,400, 
less $400 if the doctorate is not held. 

At the end of fifteen years, $6,400. 

At the end of twenty-five years, $7,200. 


These figures are based on median living costs in cities of 200,000 
and should be adjusted accordingly for smaller and larger towns. 

Although I can defend this particular proposal, and add supple- 
mentary details, its primary function is provocative. We talk in- 
terminably about higher salaries. How high? What zs enough? With 
a clear goal to strive toward we have much more chance of success. 

Much depends upon the attitude with which we approach the task 
of improving the economic status of the teacher. Neither public 
taxation, private philanthropy, nor student fees can be expected to 
furnish a grab-bag from which we can secure enough to gratify all 
our wants. The adequacy of a given salary is both empirical and 
subjective. Empirically, it is adequate when it satisfies our legitimate 
needs. Subjectively, it is adequate in terms of the status we can main- 
tain among those about us. If we are going to be fretted by the fact 
that others can own Cadillacs, and have swimming pools, and indulge 
their children in any whim, we shall never be satisfied with the re- 
wards from teaching. In my opinion, we have a right to expect support 
at the comfort level. If we get that and then do a sincere job of count- 
ing up all our other blessings, the chances are that we shall be well 
satisfied. 

But college faculty members need not wheedle and beg for decent 
salaries. The college professor is no mendicant seeking alms from a 
munificent protector. He is a valuable, contributing producer of wealth. 
He has the right to expect that he shall derive from our economic 
system support at least partially commensurate with what he puts in. 
He is worthy of his hire. 
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6. Can we improve the status of the teaching profession? Faculty 
efficiency is derived, in measure, from a personal dedication to ideas 
and ideals over and beyond the individual. These ideas and ideals 
may reside in a professional tradition to which the individual gives 
loyalty and devotion. 

When a profession enjoys high social status the individual member 
of that profession finds constantly that it is bigger than he is. He is 
not John Jones, but John Jones, the minister. Things not possible to 
John Jones become easy to John Jones, the minister. The physician 
is able to heal better because of the trust people have in his profes- 
sion. The engineer is able to build better, for the same reason. How 
can we make teachers able to teach better, for the same reason? 

High status for a profession also means increased stimulation to 
excellence for the individual member of that profession. Professional 
pride is no mean factor in accounting for work superbly done. Some 
men might let themselves down, but they find it difficult to let their 
profession down. We have looked at only two of the many reasons 
why we should be concerned with building, first, a genuine profes- 
sion of teaching and, second, the highest possible status for that pro- 
fession. I invite you to explore fully the implications for raising fac- 
ulty status in this line of thought. 

7. Can we accept academic responsibility and protect academic 
freedom? There’s not much point in greeting the future if we do so 
without the very tool that makes it worth while to have us in the 
picture at all. That tool is free, untrammeled search for the truth 
coupled with the right to follow where truth may lead. With that 
tool we can equip young men and women, and adults everywhere, to 
realize the promise of democracy. But if the right to follow truth is 
gone, democracy is gone. With it goes the challenge to higher educa- 
tion to be an instrument for realizing the fruits of democracy. Once 
shackles are thrown about the minds of men, education becomes an 
instrument of coercion, not a pathway to freedom. 

What has just been said sounds elementary and even trite to most 
of us here. These so-called principles are part and parcel of our 
professional heritage. Tragedy lies in the fact that what we accept as 
so self-evident and basic is literally unheard-of to millions upon 
millions of American citizens, and that only a small segment of our 
population has any conception of what is involved in this thing we 
call academic freedom. Why, the college graduates who reach our 
legislature introduce or vote for measures designed to strike the very 
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roots from under freedom to pursue truth, and do so blandly and with 
evident good faith that they are defending the American way of life! 

The first challenge I see, therefore, is a challenge to let the Ameri- 
can people know what they have wrapped up in this package called 
academic freedom. 

The right to academic freedom is earned, however, only by dis- 
charging the obligations of academic responsibility. Academic free- 
dom gives no sophomoric young sensationalist the right to pour out 
half-baked cynicism or callow youth. Academic responsibility demands 
that we present all sides, not just our side, and give all sides an even 
chance. Academic responsibility demands that an instructor's opinion 
be given no more status in the value scale than the opinion of any 
other well-informed commentator. Academic responsibility urges us 
to keep our big mouths shut on things we don’t know anything about. 
Wouldn't that make for quiet college campuses, though? 

Let us carry this discussion of academic responsibility one step 
further, and see what it implies for the faculty member’s relation to 
his institution and to his colleagues. Maybe academic responsibility 
implies that I give up certain inherent rights when the exercise of 
those rights inflicts harm on my innocent colleagues or students. I 
have the right as a citizen to attend any sort of gathering I want to, 
but do I have the right to punish my colleagues by having them at- 
tend—by proxy, in the public eye—the affairs I attend? While we may 
defend to the death our right to have rights, do we have any ethical 
obligations in exercising those rights? 

It may well be that the future of academic freedom hinges upon 
the future of our self-imposed academic responsibility. The cloak of 
academic freedom can be employed to protect the charlatan as well 
as the sincere scholar. Too many charlatans and the cloak gets taken 
away—from all of us. Therefore, we return to the original question: 
Can we accept academic responsibility and protect academic freedom? 


CONCLUSION 


Seven issues confronting the faculties of higher education have 
been delineated. Perhaps seventy more could be added. Whatever the 
number, they are presented in full faith that we can resolve each of 
them in a manner that will contribute to the achievement of the 
promise the future holds. The source of that faith is the human 
energy we have available in the two hundred thousand faculty mem- 
bers now engaged in higher education in the United States. 











Current Concerns in College 
Administration 


SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL 


HE ADMINISTRATIVE organization, finance and control of higher 
Dwieaies has received much public notice recently. Higher edu- 
cation surveys or state educational surveys including higher education, 
have been published and publicized in about one-fourth of the states 
during the past two years. Endowment and fund-raising campaigns 
have been the order of the day in private colleges. This is legislative 
year for many states, and the increased requests for state financial sup- 
port have been accompanied by stepped-up programs of publicity 
concerning college programs and needs. The administrative problems 
of colleges and universities are being considered by the press and the 
politician as well as the president. Expressions in the documents 
mentioned have, in the main, come from professional administrators 
as presentations of the problems to the public. 

A different presentation of these same problems is that of a mem- 
ber of a board of trustees in the book Inside the Campus.’ By visits 
to 89 colleges and universities during the year 1947-48, Dr. Mc- 
Allister interviewed university officials and staff members concerning 
problems of organization and administration among other things. The 
past year has thus made available an unusually large quantity of ma- 
terials dealing with the problems with which this group is concerned. 

From these materials, several conclusions are evident that agree 
with the experience of each one of us in a college administrative 
position. We are on the growing edge of education. We are con- 
fronted with major problems in many areas—housing, finance, or- 
ganization, control, and above all in the educational program for 
which and from which these problems arise. Some are persistent 
problems in a new form or a new magnitude. Others are novel be- 
cause new demands have arisen which colleges cannot ignore. All 
clamor for the time, attention and action of administrators. Nor is 
there any easy answer, any general formula that can be passed on 


* Inside the Campus, Charles E. McAllister, New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1948. 
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from one to another as a patent solution. If there were such easy 
ways to solve administrative problems, we wouldn’t be here. The 
answers would have been given and applied. 

Our task here and on the campus is thus the more challenging. 
Here we can pool our data and our judgments. We can reason to- 
gether. We can seek principles that may help us to see the forest 
when the trees tend to confuse us. We know that from our com- 
bined efforts we may expect to accomplish more than by our individ- 
ual enterprise, for experience and research in group dynamics make 
clear the possible values of group thinking and group judgments. 
Upon return to our centers of activity we should also have a better 
perspective on our jobs which comes from getting far enough away 
to remove the personal elements inevitably involved in local prob- 
lems. 

My function is not to point out to you the problems for discus- 
sion, nor to suggest the solutions. You have, or soon will have 
before you, the questions you have said you want to study. You will 
devote several days to working on them. I consider my opportunity 
rather to suggest a few considerations which I believe are important 
for us to keep in mind today as college administrators. First, I would 
note the unique and strategic position of the educational adminis- 
trator. 

In the structure of colleges and universities, employees have their 
duties related to some special part of the institution. Some instruct 
and others carry on research, or sweep, or type, or counsel. Some in- 
struct in language, some in science, in the social sciences or fine arts. 
Each is a specialist in his way. He is employed because of his com- 
petence and his interest in that type of work. Each in his way is like 
the blind man perceiving the elephant. If his lot be to feel the tail 
then the beast is like a rope. If perchance it is the leg he grasps, then 
to him the animal is like a tree trunk. Should, however, he merely 
feel the elephant’s side, he would judge it to be much like a wall. 

College employees for the most part, honest though they may be, 
are limited in their vision of the college by the very nature of the 
work they do. Rarely do they have the chance to view the institution 
as a whole. Or if they do, this same situation of their specialized 
activity does not permit them to have equal concern for all parts of 
the college. There is only one person, as a rule, who is in this unique 
situation. It is the college administrator. He it is who is placed in the 
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position where he is expected to see the institution in its entirety. His 
responsibility is to co-ordinate all parts and to consider with equal 
concern the welfare of all the persons and parts of the complex or- 
ganism. Such a position is therefore, of necessity, one of high visi- 
bility, and as such has its advantages as well as its drawbacks. I recall 
from my college course in geography the point that Professor Beng- 
ston made as we studied the action of wind and weather on the 
mountain peaks. It is plain to you. That which is above the level 
becomes the better target, as well as being the better place from which 
to get the view. 

Furthermore, the president is a leader by virtue of his position 
which makes him different from any other person in the institution. 
No matter how much he may want and try to be no different from 
his colleagues, his is a special leadership. 

I should like to quote from Educational Leaders—T heir Function 
and Pre paration® these excerpts: 

“The term leadership describes a relation between persons. It refers 
to interplay among those persons. This relation, this interplay, results 
in one person becoming a leader—for a time, or for good, and other 
persons becoming followers. In short, one person affects another 
person or a group of persons in such a way that common direction 
is given to their efforts by this one person. 

“The ‘leading’ person may use force—real or implied—to get such 
common direction; in this case followership is involuntary. The 
‘leading’ person may use delusion; followership is ignorant. The 
‘leading’ person may use his position or his personal attractiveness 
alone; followership is blind. These types of leadership are effective 
in achieving some ends, but they are neither safe nor genuinely pro- 
ductive. 

“Leadership described in these terms is not what we want for edu- 
cation. It has no referents; we cannot know where it is headed. It 
might upgrade; but also it might destroy. All it provides for is that 
persons shall be headed for the same place. It says nothing about 
what place. 

“Leadership relations based on the prestige of position can be 
employed to further democratic goals. They can be efficient and not 
~* Educational Leaders—Their Function and Preparation, A Report to the Second 


Work-Conference of the National Conference of Professors of Educational Ad- 
ministration, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1948. 
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undemocratic. The crucial point is: does the person who holds the 
position realize that his prestige is merely a tool with which to work?” 

That college presidents are not providing the leadership which 
they might has been stated by George Sokolsky in his syndicated 
column of March 12, 1949. In his words: 

“The real fault is that education has fallen into the hands of pro- 
fessional administrators. Where is there today in this United States 
a single figure in the entire field of education who inspires his gen- 
eration, who leads his country, who stands out as a notable figure? 
One, of course, nowadays, has to include General Eisenhower and 
Harold Stassen among educators—but we can let that pass. But where 
is the Nicholas Murray Butler, the Charles Eliot, the Arthur Hadley, 
the Mark Hopkins, the David Starr Jordan, the Booker T. Washing- 
ton, the Woodrow Wilson of another generation?” 

Statistically one might analyze the number of college presidents 
noted and the period covered. This might be checked against the 
total number of college presidents uf that period. On a contemporary 
basis I wonder if the percentage of college presidential leaders might 
not stack up pretty well. But to me that is incidental and I would 
rather raise this question: Which is the greater college administrator, 
the one who by his activities makes it possible for five or ten or fifty 
men in the college staff to make great contributions to society, or the 
one who is the great individual but fails to make available the talents 
of those on the staff? It usually is not the case of one course or the 
other that the administrator needs to pursue, but leadership for what 
must ever be considered by the college administrator. 

Perhaps it is well to emphasize, then, that the administrator is 
essentially a service man. Administration is not an end in itself but a 
means to an end. Occasionally, I remark to the members of my ad- 
ministrative seminar that perhaps the most wholesome thing that 
could happen to education would be to suddenly remove all adminis- 
trators. It would probably be a rude shock to us to see the relief— 
temporary, at least—that would result in many places. Without doubt 
many situations would be improved, for some desirable things could 
be accomplished more directly than by the machinery we administra- 
tors have built by accretion and which looks so nice that we can’t 
bear to remove any of the gadgets, and besides if we did we are 


*The New Haven Register, Saturday, March 12, 1949. 
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fearful it might fall apart. But mostly we keep it as it is because it 
is there and we are busy with other things. 

Yet I am also of the opinion that we would gain some satisfaction 
ourselves at seeing the rude shock some of our critics would have 
when they tried to accomplish what they wanted and found out that 
they needed the administrative devices they so scorned. 

There are other ways in which the college administrator is unique, 
besides being in the position to view and to be equally concerned 
about all of the parts of the college, besides being a leader by posi- 
tion different from any on the staff, and besides being the chief service 
man of the college—in a very real sense. But these illustrate my point. 

Secondly, I would note the Significance to Educational Administra- 
tion of Being in a Democracy. We are boldly stating to ourselves and 
to those in other lands that we prize democracy as a way of life. We 
advocate education, and more of it, because we point out its need if 
the common man and the uncommon man are to solve the problems 
of working together for their mutual welfare. 

Where, then, should we expect to see democracy work best? Need 
we look outside the campus, for do we not claim that inside its gates 
is the highest concentration of our ablest minds—among students 
and teachers? In fact some might even ask how we can expect democ- 
racy to work in our nation or elsewhere if we can’t make it work on a 
college campus? 

Whatever our answers may be to these questions, I would like to 
suggest three principles which I believe are essential in any college 
which seriously attempts to demonstrate that democracy can work 
better than it now does on many campuses. 


The first is that respect and concern for persons and for their welfare 
needs to dominate all administrative activities, 

The second is that there needs to be developed or where developed 
there should be maintained and guarded with jealous care a plan for 
arriving at decisions and resolving problems which is based upon 
co-operation and reason tather than on conflict and compromise. 

The third is that opportunities be planned for and provided which 
allow those who will be affected by policies to participate in making 
and in changing those policies. 


While I shall not elaborate on these points I would call attention 
to the structure we have in many colleges which not only precludes 
students from participating in any policy making of significance; we 
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find that until faculty members have attained advanced rank and age 
they have no voice in policy matters. 

Being in a democracy is significant to college administration in an- 
other way. That is in the relation of colleges to politics. McAllister 
devotes a full chapter to “Keeping Politics Out of State Universities”. 
As he considers “‘politics’” one may well agree with his statements 
that ‘“—it will be to the advantage of every state institution to keep 
itself so clear of political involvements that no finger of suspicion 
may be pointed at it” (p. 49). But perhaps we should recognize that 
politics is the machinery by which democracy operates. Democracy 
cannot operate without it. We should, then, distinguish between 
good politics—that which makes government bring benefits to the 
many which otherwise would be restricted to the few, and bad 
politics—which uses government as the means of rewarding the few 
in control at the expense of the many. 

Public higher education cannot possibly divorce itself from politics 
because funds for its support come from legislative action. Political 
parties must therefore take a position for or against these appropria- 
tions. Expanded needs and requests for funds make it inevitable that 
public higher education must more and more receive political con- 
sideration. Public colleges must, therefore, by their nature be inter- 
ested in and involved in good politics. 

This leads me to call attention to the responsibility of schools to 
train politicians. We recognize as one of the major responsibilities 
of colleges the training of youth for understanding and participating 
in government so that government will operate for the benefit of the 
people. The hope of good government lies in training good citizens, 
good politicians in our colleges. 

There is one more way in which being in a democracy is of sig- 
nificance in educational administration. We are particularly aware 
of it today as it relates to what we call academic freedom. I look 
upon academic freedom as only a small aspect of a larger problem. 
In a democracy we are committed to the freeing of persons from fears 
because we know that only in that way can the energy, initiative and 
talent of persons be released for the benefit of all as well as for their 
own best development. But we are also concerned that there be the 
social controls which make for social protection and which as a result 
maintain the freedom from fear for all of us. 

I am one of those who believe that there is far more danger to 
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democracy from having many teachers be timid, fearful and unwill- 
ing to study, to criticize, to set forth ideas concerning our way of 
life, our governmental operations, and the possibilities of improving 
society than there is from having a few persons abuse their freedom 
of speech. It is my belief that those who advocate false doctrines 
can be shown up and made ineffective by those who study these doc- 
trines and detect their weaknesses. 

But I do not see that we have to allow abuses in order to free the 
talent of teachers. What we need is to make clear to all—both staff 
and public—what is our policy and what are our procedures for safe- 
guarding the freedom from fears—so as to safeguard the freedom 
of study, of inquiry, of criticism, of speech. College staff members 
need to know explicitly that they will have administrative and board 
backing in their activities, and that they will be defended against 
unjust attack and criticism. They need to know that in case their 
activities are questioned by the administration they will have it called 
to their attention in a fair and frank manner, with an opportunity to 
have their side of the story carefully and honestly considered. They 
need to know, also, in case further or serious question arises 
which would jeopardize their status, what the procedures will be to 
determine the disposition of their case. We, as administrators, can 
do much to see staff members at ease, to remove their fears, to release 
their talents on many campuses by seeing that such policies and pro- 
cedures are established and known to staff members and the public. 

Thirdly, 1 would call attention to some of the imitations of plans 
of organization as means of solving administrative problems. The 
American Youth Commission in 1942* stated, ‘‘So far as higher edu- 
cation is concerned, it has become accepted in principle that all state 
institutions of higher education, including teacher training institutions 
of college grade but not including junior colleges which are parts of 
local school systems, should be administered under a unified state 
board of regents and a single chancellor of higher education, to 
whom the executive officers of the various institutions would be re- 
sponsible.” 

According to McAllister® today the number of states with a single 
board of higher learning is ten, and he concludes that such an or- 
ganization has by no means solved the administrative problems of 


* Youth and the Future, American Council on Education, 1942, p. 225. 
5 Op. cit., p. 32. 
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higher education in those states. If we look to recent surveys we note 
that it is recommended for California that the separate State Board 
of Education and the Board of Regents be continued, with a co- 
ordinating committee; the New York legislature has been wrestling 
with the issue of a unified State Board of Education vs. a separate 
Board of Trustees for Higher Education; the Maryland survey recom- 
mends a special board of higher education; in South Carolina it was 
recommended that institutional separate boards be retained under 
the co-ordinating influence of a commission on higher education; in 
Florida a State Board of Education responsible for all phases of edu- 
cation is recommended; the Idaho survey accepts as sound the exist- 
ing organization plan of a single board having authority for both 
higher and other levels of education, but is critical of the way it has 
operated; for Louisiana a separate board is recommended for higher 
education, along with a co-ordinating council for the three major State 
Boards; while for Tennessee a single board over education for all 
public schools is advocated. From these studies one might conclude 
that today there is more support for a single State Board of Educa- 
tion responsible for the entire public school system—elementary, 
secondary and higher—than for a separate board of higher education, 
if he tries to determine a trend from very little evidence. As a matter 
of cold, hard facts the study of the organization of higher education 
in the several states, and a comparison of costs and product, reveals 
there are almost as many different state plans as there are states. Under 
these varied plans the pattern of costs has great similarity. Those who 
attend college in the different states seem much alike in their char- 
acteristics when their college work is completed. One is reminded of 
the man with identical twin boys who was so anxious to see that they 
developed as different individuals. He sent one to nursery school 
and kept one home, but at age six you couldn’t tell them apart as to 
behavior. He sent one to a boys’ boarding school and one attended 
local public school, but at age seventeen they still behaved alike. So 
he sent one to Yale and one to Harvard. Four years later each grad- 
uated with honors—the one a Harvard gentleman; the other a typical 
Yale mucker. And still you couldn’t tell them apart. 

Now the point of this story is not to suggest that organization 
plans are not of importance. I have made too many organization charts 
and modified plans of organization too many times to imply that. But 
this same experience has made me more conscious of their limitations, 
and more aware that there is a tendency for some persons to blame 
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organization for inability to accomplish things, and to believe that 
changes in organization plans will solve their problems. Organiza- 
tion merely aids or deters persons who carry on their work. But, 
whatever the organization plan of institutions there are some prin- 
ciples of good administrative organization for schools, be they public 
or private, that are very clear. Particularly, I would cite these as ex- 
amples: 

a) It is desirable to have a non-professional board which serves as a 
policy making, evaluating, employing and interpreting body ; and that 
it shall serve in unitary fashion to exercise judgment in reference to 
problems presented to it for which evidence is also submitted. It 
is not desirable for it to operate as an administrative body or to 
delegate decision-making to individual members or to standing com- 
mittees. 

b) It is desirable for a board to work through a single executive, who 
can and should be held responsible for co-ordinating the activities 
of the institution as a whole. 

c) It is essential that responsibilities assigned to the executive be de- 
fined and allocated so that all involved understand. 

d) It is important that definite provisions be agreed upon to insure 
staff participation on a democratic basis in developing and modifying 
many policies of the school. 


As I observe and work with administrative organization, I am in- 
creasingly impressed with the possibilities for accomplishing desirable 
things in higher education through co-operative action between insti- 
tutions, without waiting for or worrying about organizational changes. 
Schools can try pooling their resources to accomplish what neither can 
do alone. Some are. If the scheme works, then later it may be desirable 
to alter organization and it will be based on practical needs rather 
than on speculation of what may come from untried ventures. Under 
rather informal agreements, where there is mutual trust and interest 
in service, there need be perhaps only two major features: 

a) An understanding as to how financial affairs will be allocated. 


b) An agreement that no party will sever arrangements so abruptly as 
to embarrass the others. 


Perhaps if we concentrate more on these co-operative possibilities 
some of our regional and state organization problems will become less 
perplexing. 

Fourthly, let me make brief comments on a few of the special 
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problems you will be discussing. Far be it from me to belittle the 
attention we need to give to the financing of higher education insti- 
tutions. It is still good sense to take care of the pennies, whether or 
not the dollars take care of themselves. But in our dealing with dollars 
and cents—whether they come from student fees or Uncle Sam—let 
us not fool ourselves or be fooled about resources available for higher 
education. There are not enough dollars for America to have all of 
the higher education, the secondary and elementary and adult educa- 
tion, the public health and welfare services, the armed service pro- 
gram, the housing, food, clothing and recreation that we want. 
Americans will have to make choices based upon their standard of 
values. In our country we can thank goodness that there are the na- 
tional, the state and the personal resources to a much greater degree 
than many believe that are available for a much, much more expanded 
program of higher education than we have—ff it is wanted enough to 
give it high priority. It would not mean reduction in essential food, 
clothing or shelter either. Fortunate, indeed, we are that our prob- 
lem of financing is not primarily one of real ability to pay. Our 
problem is to develop in enough citizens sufficient concern and belief 
in the value of higher education to result in a willingness and desire 
to support it as adequately as we are certain it should be. 

As we launch the large program of essential expansion of physical 
plants, the pressure of the present is terribly tempting. Savings in 
immediate costs to gain the most space with limited dollars seem 
seductively sweet. But we must keep in mind that we are the guardians 
of student welfare in the future as well as the present. Temporary 
savings can be enormously expensive in the long run as many of you 
know who have inherited buildings erected with little concern, appar- 
ently, for operating and maintenance costs as buildings grow older. 
“Self-liquidating” buildings which mortgage the fees of all students 
for the benefit of the few who occupy the building, or which sentence 
the college to maintain over-sized classes and underpaid faculties for 
a generation are breaches of the trust of those who depend upon our 
judgment to be exercised for the long-range welfare, as well as the 
present. Buildings we must have, and many of them, but as we plan 
let us be sure first that we are using what we have at its best efficiency. 
Let us also be sure that we do not impose sub-standard college living 
for years ahead in our haste to get something quickly. 

It is not the immediate province of this group to discuss the instruc- 
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tional program, the teaching personnel or the student body. Yet if we 
were to fail to keep them in mind in every phase of our discussions all 
that we do is of little significance. Improving the quality of education 
of youth is and must be our greatest single concern. All of our policies, 
all of our practices must be tested on that basis. And so, as we disperse 
to the group work may I take you back to your Alice in Wonderland 


days. ~.. 


I believe it was the Red Queen who said to Alice something like 
this—‘You see you have to keep running to stay in the same place. 
If you want to get anywhere you have to run twice as fast.”” Surely the 
Red Queen must have been a college administrator. 
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A Report on Military Utilization of the 
General Educational Development Tests 


GLENN L. MCCONAGHA 


women in uniform have been engaged in educational activity. This 
activity has included both formal and informal educational experi- 
ences. As a method of evaluating the informal experiences and deter- 
mining the degree of retention of learned skills and facts, there were 
prepared by the Examinations Staff of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute evaluative instruments designated as ‘General Edu- 
cational Development Tests.’’ Succeeding paragraphs constitute a re- 
port on the military utilization of these tests by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. In broad outline will be indicated the gen- 
eral purpose of the tests, policies and procedures applicable, utiliza- 
tion to date, and findings from survey of a sample of 6,000 examinees. 


ie THE years since Pearl Harbor more than two million men and 


PURPOSE 


The tests were prepared at both the high school and college levels. 
The purpose at each level is to determine general educational de- 
velopment resulting primarily from the more informal types of ex- 
perience previously referred to. 

Specifically, the high school battery provides a yardstick to deter- 
mine to what extent the student has acquired the equivalent of a gen- 
eral high school education. The advanced battery provides a means of 
measurement of educational attainment that is normally typical of a 
liberal arts college. 

As to design, both batteries are such as to lend themselves to use in 
a military situation. Necessities require that the examinee shall not be 
obstructed by a demand for knowledge based solely upon formal 
learning. On the contrary, the examinee is tested on his ability to 
comprehend information, to relate this information to a body of 
knowledge common to students at the level of the test, and to reach 
accurate conclusions based on facts presented. Tests are as short as 
possible, are strictly objective, and are virtually self-administering. 
Since, too, part of the purpose is to obtain measurements which can 
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be utilized by civilian accrediting agencies, organization is simplified 
to permit ease of interpretation, and corresponds generally to the 
organization of high school and liberal arts curricula. 


PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES 


The mechanics of handling testing materials and reporting results 
attained by examinees are those recommended to the military by 
representatives of civilian education. Through the advice and counsel 
of the Committee on the United States Armed Forces Institute (for- 
merly known as the War-Navy Committee on the United States 
Armed Forces Institute) and the Accreditation Commission of the 
American Council on Education, procedures have been established 
which are acceptable generally to school officials. Acceptance has been 
based on USAFI provision for sound educational practices and work- 
able methods for distributing tests to service personnel, and for re- 
porting results achieved. The United States Armed Forces Institute 
has always taken the position that its function is to protect the educa- 
tional integrity of the tests and to provide valid reports on results, 
while the prerogative of granting credit rests exclusively with the 
schools themselves. 

While opportunities to take the tests are made available to all per- 
sonnel on active duty, the tests carry a military security classification 
of ‘Confidential’ and can be obtained and administered only by 
authorized commissioned personnel. Furthermore, keys are never dis- 
tributed to administering officials. The United States Armed Forces 
Institute is the sole agency for scoring and reporting the tests. Al- 
though the tests may be administered for military purposes without 
consideration of an examinee’s age, results will be reported to schools 
only in accordance with established policies of state departments of 
education. The newly adopted method of reporting will be a standard 
photostat transcript form carrying the standard score, the percentile 
rank, and the recommendation of the American Council on Education.! 


UTILIZATION 


The testing service being described has undoubtedly been among 
the most valuable contributions of USAFI. The magnitude of the 
program has far surpassed earlier expectations, and its almost univer- 


* See A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. 
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sal acceptance attests to the wisdom and vigor of civilian and military 
planners. 

The first General Educational Development Tests used by USAFI 
were the A and B forms, which were made available for administra- 
tion in 1943. From January, 1944, to April 21, 1949, in excess of 
300,000 test batteries were administered in the continental United 
States, and in excess of 400,000 GED test batteries were administered 
in overseas theaters. 

More than one year ago it was recognized that the volume of 
activity dictated the necessity for preparation of additional compa- 
rable forms of the high school level tests; accordingly, in April of 
1949 the Examinations Staff of the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute completed preparation of two new GED test batteries entitled the 
Zand Y Forms. The Z Form is now utilized for original administra- 
tion, and the Y Form for retesting. At the date of this writing in 
excess of 40,000 batteries of these new forms have been administered. 


FINDINGS 


As USAFI concludes the use of the wartime test and inaugurates 
the peacetime program with these new forms, it seems appropriate 
to present a close-up view of the “A Form” military examinee. With 
regard to data to be presented, statement of limitations and definition 
of terms follows: 


The study is of 6,000 examinees in the USAFI Tests of General 
Educational Development at the high school level. 

The names of the tests comprising the General Educational Develop- 
ment test battery are as follows: 

Test 1—Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression 

Test 2—Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Social Studies 

Test 3—Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences 

Test 4—Interpretation of Literary Materials 

Test 5—General Mathematical Ability 

Findings presented will refer to Test 1, Test 2, Test 3, Test 4, Test 5, 
as the case may be. 

A USAFI high school examinee is defined to include all examinees 
taking USAFI Tests of General Educational Development at the high 
school level. 

To pass the Tests of General Educational Development the examinee 
must achieve a minimum standard score of 35 on each test or a minimum 
average standard score of 45 on the entire battery. 
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For purposes of this study the examinees are divided into two main 
groups: examinees completing the entire battery and examinees not 
completing the entire battery. 

No attempt has been made to draw implications or conclusions from 
findings presented. 


Table 1 presents data on examinees passing, failing, or omitting 
General Educational Development Tests. Data show that more exami- 





TABLE 1 


EXAMINEES PASSING, FAILING, AND OMITTING TESTS 
USAFI HIGH SCHOOL GED TEST STUDY 


For 6000 GED Examinees in a Battery 








Test Test Test Test Test Entire 

Examinees I 2 3 4 5 Battery 
Passing, Failing and 
Omitting Tests Num- Pere Num- Pere Num- Pere Num- Pere Num- Pere Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ober cent 














Examinees: 
Passing Each Test 4822 80.4 5194 86.6 4810 80.2 4608 76.8 4518 75.3 3803 64.9 
Failing Each Test Q07 15.1 161 2.7 173, 2.9 154 2.6 176 2.9 586 9.7 
Omitting Each Test 271 4.5 645 10.7 1017 16.9 1238 20.6 1306 21.8 1521 25.4 
Total Examinees 6000 100.0 6000 100.0 6000 100.0 6000 100.0 6000 100.0 6000 100.0 





nees fail Test 1 than any other test in the battery, more examinees [/ 
pass Test 2 than any other test in the battery, and more examinees 
omit Test 5 than any other test in the battery. About sixty-five per cent | 
of the GED examinees pass the entire battery, either by attaining the 
required minimum score of 35 on each test or by attaining an average 
of 45 on the entire battery, although having a score of less than 45 on 
some of the tests. About 1 per cent fail one or more tests in the 
battery and fail to attain an average score of 45 on the entire battery, 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE AND MEDIAN SCORES FOR EACH TEST 
USAFI HIGH SCHOOL GED TEST STUDY 


For 6000 GED Examinees in a Battery 














Test Test Test Test Test Entire 
I 2 3 4 5 Battery 





Average and Median 
a Avery Me- Avere Me- Aver- Me- Avery Mer Aver- Me- Aver- Me- 
age dian age dian age dian age dian age dian age dian 

Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score 





















Examinees: 
Passing Battery 45-8 45-3 §3-4 $3.2 96.0 56.1 §2.3 $23.0 §3.9 $3.6 92.3 §2.7 
Failing Battery 32.9 32.6 40.6 40.9 40.8 41.1 39.6 40.1 40.8 41.2 38.9 39.0 
Omitting Test(s) 40.6 41.1 47.8 48.0 49.9 §1.4 46.9 47.2 48.4 49.2 _ — _ 
Passing and Failing 
mbined 44-3 43.7 51.8 53.7 $4.0 $4.7 $0.7 §0.6 52.2 §2.6 §0.5 50.5 - 
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and about 25 per cent omit one or more of the tests. Thus when the 
examinees failing the battery are combined with the examinees omit- 
ting one or more of the tests there are about 35 per cent of the exami- 
nees who fail to achieve the required minimum standards for passing 
the high school battery. 

Table 2 presents the average and median scores for each test of the 
GED battery as well as for the entire battery. Data given indicate that 
the average and median standard scores achieved by examinees are 
lower for Test 1 than for any other test in the battery. This is true 
whether the examinee passes the entire battery, fails the entire battery, 
or omits some of the tests in the battery. The highest average and 


TABLE 3 


AGE OF EXAMINEES USAFI HIGH SCHOOL GED TEST STUDY 
For 6000 GED Examinees in a Battery 




















Examinees Examinees 
Completing Not Completing a i 
Age in Entire Battery Entire Battery 
Years (Median Age—20.2) (Median Age—18.9) (Median Age—19.8) 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
15 I O.1 I O.1 2 O.1 
16 7 0.2 4 0.3 II 0.2 
17 388 8.7 226 14.9 614 10.2 
18 761 17.0 338 23.2 1099 18.3 
19 635 14.2 207 13.6 842 14.0 
20 515 13.5 129 8.5 644 10.7 
21 252 5.6 57 3.8 309 5.2 
22 179 4.0 43 2.8 222 3.7 
23 168 3.7 42 2.8 210 3.§ 
24 145 3.2 46 3.0 191 3.2 
25 139 2.8 39 2.6 178 3.0 
26 151 954 25 ¥.6 176 3.0 
27 107 2.4 28 1.8 135 4.3 
28 112 %.§ 24 1.6 136 463 
29 95 Fe 14 0.9 109 1.8 
30 87 1.9 17 Eek 104 1.7 
31 76 1.7 13 0.9 89 1.5 
32 54 1.2 19 1.2 73 43 
33 48 ut 9 0.6 57 0.9 
34 58 1.3 5 0.3 63 0.9 
35 28 0.6 6 0.4 34 0.6 
Over 35 159 3-5 14 0.9 173 2.9 
Sub-Totals 4165 93.0 1306 85.9 5471 91.2 
No Record 314 7.0 215 t4.1 529 8.8 
Total 4479 100.0 1§21 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE 4 


YEARS SINCE CIVILIAN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
USAFI HIGH SCHOOL GED TEST STUDY 


For 6000 GED Examinees in a Battery 




















Examinees Examinees 
Completing Not Completing = otal All 
Years Since Entire Battery Entire Battery eee 
Civilian School 
Attendance (Median 3.9 years) (Median—2. 5 years) (Median—3,. 5 years) 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Lessthaniyear 165 3.7 56 3.7 221 3.7 
I year 712 15.9 328 21.6 1040 17.3 
2 years 602 Ta.4 266 17.5 868 14.5 
3 years 494 11.0 145 9.5 639 10.7 
4 years 337 7-5 86 5.7 423 7-1 
5 years 258 5.8 83 5.5 341 5.7 
6 years 230 5.1 55 3.0 285 4-7 
7 years 192 4:3 43 2.8 235 3.9 
8 years 168 3.7 37 2.4 205 3.4 
9 years 137 3.0 29 1.9 166 2.8 
10 years 110 2.5 28 1.8 138 253 
II years 95 2.1 23 Ts 118 2.0 
12 years 114 2.5 31 2.0 145 9.4 
13 years 97 2.2 17 se 114 r9 
14 years 85 1.9 13 9 98 1.6 
15 years 60 i.3 9 6 69 5 Pe 
16 years 61 14 13 9 74 ra 
17 years 35 8 9 6 44 | 
18 years 35 8 7 5 42 7 
19 years 35 8 5 a 40 7 
20 years 40 9 5 <3 45 a 
21 years 26 <6 3 2 29 A: 
22 years 21 “f I BS 22 Ay 
23 years 16 | 2 e 18 “a 
24 years 17 of 2 es 19 “3 
25 years 10 2 I <I II a 
Over 25 Years 32 7 3 2 35 6 
Sub-Totals 4184 93.4 1300 ie 5484 91.4 
No Record 295 6.6 221 14.5 516 8.6 
Total 4479 100.0 1521 100.0 6000 100.0 





median standard scores are on Test 3 for the examinees passing the 
entire battery and for the examinees omitting some of the tests. How- 
ever, for examinees failing the entire battery the highest average and 
median scores are on Test 5. Combining examinees passing and 
examinees failing the entire battery, the lowest scores are on Test 1 
and the highest scores are on Test 3. For the entire battery the typical 
standard score for those passing the battery is 52, and for those failing 
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the battery is 39. The typical score for failing and passing examinees 
combined is 50.5. 

Table 3 gives the age of examinees, both for those completing the 
entire battery and for those not completing the entire battery. The 
majority (79 per cent) of GED examinees fall in the age range of 17 
to 28, inclusive. This is true whether they completed the entire bat- 
tery or not, and it is also true for all examinees combined. The 
median age for examinees completing the entire battery is 20.2, 
while the median age for examinees not completing the entire battery 
is 18.9, the median age for all examinees combined being 19.8. (It 
will be noted that for about 9 per cent of the examinees no age 
record was available. ) 

Table 4 presents the number of years since civilian school attend- 
ance of high school GED examinees, for both those completing and 


TABLE 5 


GRADE LEVEL, YEARS OUT OF SCHOOL, AND STANDARD SCORE 
BY AGE USAFI HIGH SCHOOL GED TEST STUDY 


For 6000 GED Examinees in a Battery 














Examinees Completing Examinees Not Completing 
Entire Battery Entire Battery 
Age in 

Years Average Average Average Average Average 

Grade Years Out Standard Grade Years Out 

Completed of School Score Completed _ of School 
15 10.0 1.8 45.0 7.0 1.0 
16 9.0 £2 50.0 9.5 3.3 
17 9.9 Bat 48.8 9.6 1.3 
18 9.8 1.9 48.5 9.6 1.7 
19 9.7 2.8 48.8 9.6 2.5 
20 9-7 3.4 49.8 9.6 3-7 
21 9.5 3.9 49-4 9.5 4-7 
22 9.4 5.8 50.2 9.6 6.1 
23 9.6 6.7 §1.2 9.5 6.6 
24 9.5 7.6 51.4 9.2 7-7 
25 9-4 8.5 51.4 9-4 8.3 
26 9.7 9.4 52.6 9.6 10.0 
27 9.5 10.5 $4.3 9.3 10.8 
28 9.4 11.0 53.4 9.5 11.5 
29 9.6 12.5 53.0 8.2 12.9 
30 9.5 13.3 54.5 8.7 13.9 
31 9.5 14.0 54.6 9.3 14.7 
32 9.0 15.5 54-4 9.9 15.7 
33 9.4 16.2 54.7 8.6 17.4 
34 9.2 17.7 54.8 10.0 17.8 
35 9.3 18.3 56.9 8.7 18.2 
over 35 9.4 21.9 56.3 8.6 21.7 
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not completing the entire battery. At the low extreme will be found 
221 examinees who have been out of school less than one year. At the 
other extreme there are 35 examinees who have been out of school 
over twenty-five years. The large majority of examinees (80 per cent) 
have been out of school from one to twelve years. The median years 
out of school for examinees completing the entire battery is below 


TABLE 6 


EXAMINEES PASSING, FAILING, AND OMITTING BY ACADEMIC 
GRADE LEVEL USAFI HIGH SCHOOL GED TEST STUDY 


For 6000 GED Examinees in a Battery 

















Examinees Examinees Examinees 
Passing Failing Omitting Total 
Academic Entire Entire Test(s) in Examinees 
Grade Battery Battery Battery 
Level 
Num- _ Per- Num- Per- Num- _Per- Num- si Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
3rd grade 2 50.0 2 §0.0 o 0.0 4 100.0 
4th grade I 100.0 o 0.0 °o 800.0 I 100.0 
5th grade § 33.3 5 33-3 5 33-3 15 100.0 
6th grade 15 37.5 Il 27.5 14 3520 40 100.0 
nth grade 88 50.3 42 56.0 45 25.7 175. 100.0 
8th grade 487 59.3 128 15.6 206 «25.1 821 100.0 
oth grade 785 63.5 135 10.9 316 25.6 1236 100.0 
10th grade 1275 69.2 137 7.4 43% 24 1843 100.0 
11th grade 885 92.7 70 5.7 263 21.6 1218 100.0 
12th grade 98 79.7 4 3.2 a1 17.1 123 100.0 
13th grade 5 71.4 o 860.0 2 28.6 7 100.0 
14th grade 6 100.0 o 800.0 °o 0.0 100.0 
15th grade I 100.0 0 oo o 0.0 I 100.0 
16th grade I 50.0 o 0.0 I 50.0 2 100.0 
Sub-totals 3654 66.5 534 9.7 1304 23.8 5492 100.0 
No Record 239 47.1 $2 10.2 $19 42.7 508 100.0 
Total 3893 64.9 586 9.7 1§2l 25.4 6000 100.0 








four years, while the median years out of school for those not com- 
pleting the entire battery is two and one-half years, the median years 
out of school for all examinees combined being three and one-half 
years. 

Table 5 shows the grade level, years out of school, and standard 
score by age for USAFI high school GED examinees, for both those 
who complete and those who do not complete the entire battery. It 
will be noted that the average grade completed by examinees is fairly 
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consistent for the entire range of ages from 15 to 35. There is a 
slight tendency for the grade levels to go down as the age increases. 
That is to say, the older the examinee is the lower grade he is likely 
to have completed. It is also to be noted that there is a high correlation 
between the age of the examinee and the average years out of school. 




















TABLE 7 


EXAMINEES PASSING, FAILING, AND OMITTING BY AGE 
USAFI HIGH SCHOOL GED TEST STUDY 


For 6000 GED Examinees in a Battery 








Examinees Examinees Examinees 
Passing Failing Omitting Total 
Age in Battery Battery Test(s) Examinees 





























Years 
Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
15 I 50.0 o 0.0 I 50.0 2 100.0 
16 6 $4.5 I g.1 4 36.4 II 100.0 
17 330 §3.7 58 9.5 226 «8636.8 614 100.0 
18 642 58.4 119 ©610.8 338 30.8 1099 100.0 
19 537 63.8 98 11.6 207 24.6 842 100.0 
20 447 69.4 68 10.6 129 20.0 644 100.0 
21 206 6966.7 46 14.9 57 18.4 309 100.0 
22 157 70.7 22 9.9 43 19.4 222 100.0 
23 147 70.0 21. 10.0 42 20.0 210 100.0 
24 125 65.5 20 10.§ 46 24.0 19I 100.0 
25 121 68.0 18 10.1 39 «21.9 178 100.0 
26 139 79.0 m 6.8 25 14.2 176 100.0 
§ 27 94 69.6 13 9.6 28 20.8 135, 100.0 
: 28 104 76.5 8 5.9 24 «17.6 136 100.0 
: 29 88 80.7 7 6.4 14 12.9 109 100.0 
30 83 79.8 4 3.8 17 16.4 104 100.0 
31 70 «09°'78.7 6 6.7 13. 14.6 89 100.0 
5 32 49 67.1 5 6.9 19 26.0 73, 100.0 
4 33 44 77-2 4 7.0 9 15.8 57 100.0 
34 54 85.7 4 6.4 5 7-9 63 100.0 
35 27 79.4 I 2.9 6 17.9 34 100.0 
Over 35 157 89.7 2 1:3 14 8.1 173 100.0 
Sub-totals 3628 666.3 537 9.8 1306 23.9 5471 100.0 
No Record 265 50.1 49 a4 215 40.6 529 100.0 











Total 3893 64.9 586 9.7 1§2I 25.4 6000 100.0 

















Table 6 gives data on examinees passing, failing, and omitting tests, 
by academic grade level. From grades six to twelve the percentages of 
examinees passing the battery increase with the rise in grade level, 
while for this same group the percentages of examinees failing the 
battery decrease with the rise in grade level, and the percentages of 
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examinees omitting one or more tests in the battery decrease with the 
rise in grade level. 

Table 7 presents data by age on examinees passing, failing, and 
omitting tests. From age 17 to 35 the percentage of examinees passing 
the battery increases irregularly with increase in age, while in the same 
age group the percentage of examinees failing the battery decreases ir- 
regularly with increase in age, and the percentage of examinees omit- 
ting one or more tests decreases with increase in age. 


TABLE 8 


EXAMINEES PASSING, FAILING, AND OMITTING BY YEARS OUT OF SCHOOL 
USAFI HIGH SCHOOL GED TEST STUDY 


For 6000 GED Examinees in a Battery 




















Examinees Examinees Examinees 
Years Since Passing Failing Omitting ee 
Civilian School Battery Battery Test(s) , 

Attendance Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- _ Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Less than 1 year 148 67.0 17 7.7 56 25.3 221 100.0 
I year 623 59.9 89 8.6 328 31.5 1040 100.0 
2 years 507 58.4 95 10.9 266 30.7 868 100.0 
3, years 406 63.5 88 13.8 145 22.7 639 100.0 
4 years 295 69.7 42 9.9 86 20.4 423 100.0 
5 years 213 62.5 45 13.2 8324.3 341 100.0 
6 years 201 70.5 29 «110.2 55 19.3 285 100.0 
” years 1972 «93.2 20 8.5 43 416.3 235 100.0 
8 years 138 8667.3 30 14.6 37 18.1 205 100.0 
9 years 12% 93.9 16 9.6 29 «| «7:5 166 100.0 
10 years 97 70.3 ss 0:4 28 20.3 138 100.0 
II years 83 70.3 12 10.2 23 «19.5 118 100.0 
12 years 107 73.8 7 4.8 St at.4 145 100.0 
13 years 90 78.9 > 6.2 17 14.9 II14 100.0 
14 years 81 82.7 4 4.1 13 13-3 98 100.0 
15 years 57 82.6 5 4.3 OQ - eer 69 100.0 
16 years 59 79.7 a 2.7 13 17.6 74 100.0 
17 years 3477.3 I 3.3 9 20.4 44 100.0 
18 years 33 78.6 2 4.8 7 16.6 42 100.0 
19 years 30 75.0 5 12.5 % 1365 40 100.0 
20 years 40 688.9 © 0.0 S tor 45 100.0 
21 years 26 89.7 o 0.0 3 10.3 29 100.0 
22 years 21 95.9 Oo 6,0 I ak 22 100.0 
23 years 14 77.8 S TE0 a. FE 18 100.0 
24 years 17 89.5 o 0.0 2 10.5 19 100.0 
25 years 10 90.9 © 0,0 I 9.1 II 100.0 
Over 25 years 31 88.6 I 2.9 3 8.5 35. 100.0 
Sub-totals 3654 66.6 530 =-9.7 1300 23.7 5484 100.0 
No Record 239 6 46..3 56 10.9 221 42.8 516 100.0 
Total 3893 64.9 586 9.7 152I 25.4 6000 100.0 
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Table 8 presents data by years out of school on examinees passing, 
failing, and omitting tests. For those who have been out of school from 
one to twenty-five years the percentage of examinees passing the battery 
increases irregularly with the number of years out of school, while for 
this same group the percentage of examinees failing the battery de- 
creases irregularly with the number of years out of school, and the 
percentage of examinees omitting one or more tests increases irregu- 
larly with number of years out of school. 











Church and State in American Education 
GEORGE W. BROWN 


HE UNEASY relationship of church and state has recently been 
brought to public attention by two United States Supreme Court 
decisions. Both the New Jersey case, in which the court upheld the 
right of the state to transport pupils to sectarian schools at public 
expense, and the Illinois case, restraining a public school from actively 
participating in a released time religious education program, have 
indicated that the implementation of the American principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state is neither complete nor universally accepted. 
Historically, the principle of a state free from religious domination, 
and religion free from governmental aid or interference, is an out- 
growth of American experiences with state-churches and church- 
states. No fewer than ten of the original colonies had one or the 
other of these relationships. In all of the states the development of 
schools was strongly influenced and often sponsored by church organi- 
zations. 

Conditions in America gradually brought about a division between 
the areas of control of the state and of the church. Very soon after 
the adoption of the federal constitution, the concern of the people 
that federal legislation should not interfere with religious matters was 
expressed in these words of the First Amendment: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Essentially this was a “‘states rights” guar- 
antee, and not an assurance of individual religious liberty, as its re- 
strictions applied only at the Federal level. 

However, after the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted, provid- 
ing that “no state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States,” the 
Supreme Court has held that the religious liberty guarantee applies to 
the states as well as to the federal government. 

With this landmark in the growth of a principle, there also was 
developing an increasing secularization of education. This, and the 
barring of religious institutions from support from public funds, are 
aspects of the American principle of religious liberty. So important 
has this principle become that every state in the nation has adopted 
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constitutional provisions for religious liberty, thereby establishing a 
separation of church and state. 

Though these constitutional provisions are basically intended to 
remove from the realm of majority control the religious concepts and 

ractices of minorities or individuals, their provisions apply equally 
to educational institutions. Not only do they protect the individuals’ 
rights, they also establish an institutional separation of church and 
state. The definiteness with which this relationship is described varies 
from state to state. It is a comparatively new concept, and what its full 
application in the United States is, is still in the process of definition 
through cumulative practice, legislation, and judicial decision. 

In general, however, separation of church and state means that it is 
unlawful to pass any law: 1. Respecting an establishment of religion; 
2. Compelling support, by taxation or otherwise, of religious instruc- 
tion; 3. Compelling attendance upon religious worship; 4. Restraining 
the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of one’s con- 
science and; 5. Restraining the expression of religious belief. This 
has come to be the minimum meaning of separation of church and 
state in America. 

An examination of events since the first world war will raise some 
question as to whether that principle is accepted and applied, or 
whether it is being breached and abandoned. 

In general, there are two aspects of separation of church and state, 
as the principle is applied to education. One is the issue of participa- 
tion in religious education or religious activities by public schools. The 
other is the question of aid or regulation of sectarian schools by public 
authorities. 

There are in the laws of the various states legislation or constitu- 
tional provisions intended to prevent the public schools from promot- 
ing the beliefs of any sect, or from discriminating against the mem- 
bers of any sect. Approximately half of the states directly prohibit 
sectarian control of public schools. Two thirds of the states prohibit 
sectarian instruction or the use of sectarian textbooks. There has been 
no substantial change in this legislation during the past thirty years. 
It would not be a valid assumption that the other states permit these 
practices because they are not named in prohibitions. The religious 
liberty provisions of each state would at least safeguard these rights. 





*See T. M. Cooly, A Treatise in Constitutional Limitations, Boston: Little Brown 
& Co. 1927, Vol. II, Chapter XIII. 
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During the depression years there was a significant increase in the 
legislation protecting the pupils and teachers from religious discrimi- 
nation. Only about one state in five had such legislation in 1917, but 
by 1947 almost half of the states had so enacted. 

Closely allied to this problem of discrimination against teachers 
because of religious conviction is the issue of the right of teachers to 
wear sectarian garb while practising their profession. It might appear 
that, as the wearing of a particular garb is an expression of one’s 
adherence to a religious belief, the proscription of that practice is 
equivalent to discrimination in employment because of religious be- 
lief. In seeming opposition to this concept is the principle that sec- 
tarian influence shall not have a place in the public schools. Wearers 
of sectarian garb are not excluded from the schools because of re- 
ligious affiliation, and in lay dress would have equal legal access to 
public school positions with members of any, or no, denomination. 

Insofar as relevant legislation is concerned, the issue of sectarian 
garb is not widespread. Only in Oregon, Nebraska, Pennsylvania and 
North Dakota are there laws prohibiting this practice. Some state edu- 
cation departments have ruled against the wearing of religious garb, 
and in general, the courts have upheld their right to do so. Despite 
the limited number of relevant acts, the intensity of the controversies 
where this issue has been raised attaches significance to the problem. 
The implications of this issue are of significance, not only on strictly 
religious grounds, but also in terms of modern conception of educa- 
tional methodology. In the days when the schools’ method was pri- 
marily rote learning of facts, and mastery of these facts was the aim 
of education, the particular apparel of the teacher was relatively un- 
important. With the modern concept that the school shall control its 
whole environment to contribute best to the total development of the 
child, the apparel of the teachers and its symbolism may well be con- 
sidered a significant influence. The importance of symbolism is psy- 
chologically established, and it is difficult to see how the daily use of 
sectarian garb, a symbol of a religious belief, is less sectarian than the 
use of a particular version of the Bible, symbolizing the belief of other 
denominations. 

The fact that children are required by law to attend public (or 
other) schools may well be an important consideration in determining 
the policy eventually to be adopted in this respect. While there is no 
unanimity of opinion as to whether religious garb in public schools 
constitutes sectarian influence, the fact that there is some possibility 
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that it does should also be recognized. Then the religious liberty of 
the individual teacher, and the religious liberty of the pupils which 
entitles them not to be compelled to be subjected to a sectarian in- 
fluence are in conflict. In such a case, the obligation of the state would 
seem clear—to defend the religious rights of all the pupils, whose 
presence is required by law, above that of an individual who is present 
by voluntary choice. 

In the period since the first World War there has been an increase 
in the channels through which public schools can legally further re- 
ligious ends. There appear to be five areas in which the public schools 
have been involved in religious practices or in furthering religious 
interests during recent years. Of these, the use of the public school 
building by sectarian groups, and the use of sectarian buildings by 

ublic schools are issues that go back much further in legislative or 
judicial history than 1917. The issue of permissive Bible reading also 
is comparatively old, but that of required Bible reading, except for 
one state, began just prior to World War I. The practice of releasing 
pupils from school for religious instruction entered the statute books 
almost entirely within the past thirty years, and relevant litigation is 
confined to this period. In addition to these positive aids, various 
restrictions have been placed upon the curriculum and upon the 
authority of public schools out of respect for religious beliefs of 
various groups. 

The major areas in which the public schools have furthered religious 
ends are those of compulsory Bible reading and released time. 

In all of the states where Bible reading has been prohibited by law, 
either statutory or judicial, such action was taken prior to 1917. No 
state has by name excluded the Bible from use in the schools, but by 
interpretation of constitution or statutes, Arizona, California, New 
York, and Washington have achieved that end. By court decisions the 
same status has been established in Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. There are a total of eight states prohibiting such reading. 

In seven states acts making Bible reading permissive were passed 
prior to 1917. In addition to these, four other states had had judicial 
decisions declaring such reading permissible. A total of twelve states 
now have specific permissive authority to have the Bible read in the 
public schools. 

In no fewer than 12 states Bible reading in public schools has been 
made compulsory by law since 1913. 

It is very clear, then, that there has been a marked movement to 
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re-establish the use of the Bible in the public schools. Much of the 
earlier legislation was permissive. All that enacted within the past 
thirty years has been compulsory. During this same period the courts 
adjudicating this issue, when not bound by an almost direct constitu- 
tional limitation, have decided in favor of the inclusion of the Bible 
in the public schools. 

During the same years that compulsory Bible reading was being 
initiated into state laws, programs of “released time from public 
schools’’ for religious instruction were beginning. Such a “week day 
church school” was inaugurated in 1913, the same year as the first 
modern law requiring Bible reading. Now there is legislation in at 
least fourteen states specifically authorizing this practice, but that is 
not a measure of its extent. Schools in at least thirty-five states were 
participating in released time programs before the recent “McCollum” 
decision. 

It appears in the majority opinion of that case that school buildings 
may not be used for religious instruction. That may have implications 
for the required reading of the Bible in public schools, where the 
purpose is admittedly religious instruction or exercise. It also appears 
that the exercise of the compulsory education laws may not be ex- 
tended to enforce attendance upon religious instruction, even though 
such a program is entered upon voluntarily by the individual. 

A rigid interpretation of the court’s decision could hold all released 
time programs violative of constitutional rights, if there is any use of 
the compulsory attendance machinery to enforce attendance, volun- 
tarily entered into, at religious instruction. An interesting chain of 
speculation may arise from this interpretation. Children who attend 
denominational or parochial schools do so in compliance with com- 
pulsory educational laws. Is the religious instruction there given not 
equally aided “through use of the state’s compulsory school ma- 
chinery?” 

It is difficult at this date to determine the full implications of the 
decision of the Supreme Court. Since 1913 there has been a gradual 
increase in the number of states specifically authorizing released time 
programs. The courts had consistently upheld the legality of released 
time programs, prior to the McCollum decision. It is not now 
clear whether all such programs are unconstitutional or only those in 
which the public school is an active participant in religious instruc- 
tional programs. 

Not only has the state allowed the public schools to further re- 
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ligious instruction through required Bible readings and released time 
programs, but it has also placed restriction on public school programs 
to avoid interference with religious beliefs. Virtually all of these re- 
ligious restrictions have come into existence during the past thirty 
years. 

One of the early restraints was that of forbidding the teaching of 
evolution in public schools. Between 1921 and 1929 this requirement 
was enacted in five states. In other states limitations have been placed 
upon the school’s rights to require participation in physical education, 
dancing or military drill, if religious convictions of children or parents 
were opposed to such activities. 

Another of the areas of conflict in this respect has been that of 
compulsory flag salute contested by the sect of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
In 1943 the United States Supreme Court denied the schools the right 
to require the flag salute of those who objected on religious grounds, 
which was a reversal of their earlier decision. 

During the period since 1913, it is evident that when religious 
rights of individuals have come into conflict with practice of schools, 
and the issues have come to the courts, the ultimate decisions have 
been made in favor of the religious interests and in restriction of 
school activities. Not only have the courts eventually made such de- 
cisions, but in several instances the state legislatures have limited the 
school’s curriculum or authority, not for educational, but for religious 
reasons. 

The observable trend in legislation and in adjudication during the 
past thirty years has been very generally, but not universally, favorable 
to religious interests where they enter the province of the public 
schools. The machinery of the schools has been permitted legally to 
further religious purposes increasingly during this period. The state 
has not remained outside the province traditionally accepted as within 
the realm of the church, but, through required Bible reading, or by 
enforcing attendance upon religious instruction through its compul- 
sory attendance laws (once such attendance is authorized by the par- 
ents) has become a teacher of religion and a supporter of religious 
activities. 

These trends do not appear in the laws or decisions of all the 
states, but the majority of relevant legislation within the last thirty 
years has tended to entangle further, rather than to separate clearly 
the relations of the state and religious or sectarian education. 

Prior to the Supreme Court decision in the McCollum case there 
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was little evidence that this trend would stop. It is not now clear 
whether that will put a period to the use of public machinery as an aid 
to religion. 

The implications of this trend require a rethinking of the question 
of the separation of church and state. Such a basic American tradition 
should not be clouded by circumstances of expediency and local inter- 
ests without a full consideration of the values involved. It is important 
to consider whether the returns to American democracy and to Ameri- 
can citizens will be as great from a continued entanglement of that 
principle as will derive from an absolute application of that principle 
to functions of the public schools. 

Not only has the state, through its public schools, merged its func- 
tion with that of the church, it has also reached into the realm of 
control of, and aid to, sectarian schools. 

In 1917 few controls were exercised by the state over the sectarian 
schools. Most of the states did prohibit the expenditure of money in 
aid of such schools. A large proportion required school terms of the 
same length as the public schools, and some that the curriculum 
should be equivalent. There has been no really nationwide variation, 
either expansion or withdrawal, of either legal requirement. A few 
acts and court decisions might point to a more liberal interpretation 
of what the prohibition of public financial aid to sectarian schools 
meant. 

In 1917 few states required the teaching of specific subjects, or a 
particular language of instruction in sectarian schools. During the 
period from 1919 to 1929 most of the states expanded their controls 
to include such regulations. In this area the extent of the state’s power 
was tested, and was defined by the United States Supreme Court to be 
that of prescribing particular instruction, but not of prohibiting other 
instruction (unless obviously opposed to the public interest). 

From rather nebulous teacher requirements in a few states the trend 
during this period has been toward more enforceable requirements, 
in an increasing number of states. 

This period has been marked, then, by a material alteration of the 
relation of the state to sectarian education. The period began with 
sectarian schools comparatively ftee from controls that could not be 
very freely construed. There has been a recognizable expansion, both 
in the number of types of control, and the establishment of legal 
machinery through which compliance could be exacted. 
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Just what this extension of control means, in terms of the American 
principle of separation of church and state, is, perhaps, debatable. 
Certainly there is an entanglement of function in this area that might 
be construed as the states’ overstepping the boundary line of 
separation. 

If there is danger of a violation of the principle of separation of 
church and state in this area, it is because this principle is in conflict 
with another American principle, that of universal education. The 
state, and the people of the state, must have assurance that no group 
of its children is being denied an education equivalent to that of the 
others because of attendance upon church-supported and controlled 
schools. 

Recognizing that the well-being of the democratic state depends 
upon an educated citizenry, modern American practice and law place 
the responsibility for education upon the state. At the same time, the 
churches have authority to provide schools, but prior to 1917, they had 
little legal responsibility for the education given. In order that the 
state might fulfill its responsibility to see that all children are edu- 
cated, it has been recognized as within its right to extend minimum 
requirements, to develop methods of gathering essential data, and to 
devise means of enforcement for all schools. 

If this constitutes a violation of the separation of church and state, 
it is a secondary violation. The primary act, from which this second 
one emanates, is that of religious institutions participating in a func- 
tion for which the state holds ultimate responsibility. While the states 
permit their voluntary activity in this area, the duty of the state to 
assure all its children a minimum education requires that it exercise 
some controls over sectarian schools. 

Accompanying this trend toward increased state control of sectarian 
schools there has been an increasing pressure to grant aid to such 
schools. At the end of the first world war the major form of aid was 
that of exemption of property of sectarian schools from taxation. 
Since that time, various forms of aid have developed. One of the most 
controversial and widespread is that of transporting children to sec- 
tarian schools. Twenty-four states have legislation requiring or per- 
mitting such transportation. 

One of the arguments advanced in favor of this is that transporta- 
tion should be made available to all pupils on the same terms as to the 
pupils attending public schools. The other argument is that provisions 
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of such transportation is an exercise of the police power of the state 
to protect the health, safety, and welfare of the children. Those who 
oppose such transportation declare that it constitutes a violation of the 
principle of separation of church and state. At the least, it is argued, 
such transportation is a diversion of public funds for a private purpose, 
Even more basic is the contention that transportation to sectarian 
schools is an aid to those schools, and thereby to the religious institu- 
tion controlling them. The courts generally agree that it does constitute 
aid, but the decisions differ in interpreting whether the aid is primarily 
to the child, and through him to the school, or whether it is aid to the 
school, and indirectly to the pupil. 

This issue has arisen largely concurrently with a movement for 
consolidation and centralization of school districts, which requires 
pupils to travel longer distances to schools. This fact might have some 
implications for answering the question of whether, ultimately, such 
transportation is in aid of sectarian schools. These schools are not 
directly affected by consolidation of districts. Such acts do not change 
the location of either the home or the parochial schools. Those chil- 
dren who were attending such schools previously, when there was no 
transportation, have the same access to the schools as before. How- 
ever, the availability of transportation extends the range of the attend- 
ance area to the whole consolidated district. Furthermore, where the 
denominational population of a local community is not sufficient to 
warrant the erection of a church school, transportation from the en- 
larged area may well increase the size of this group enough to justify 
such a school. 

Nevertheless in 1947, the United States Supreme Court upheld 
the legality of the states’ affording transportation at public expense 
for pupils of sectarian schools. In doing so, it offered this interpreta- 
tion of separation of church and state in America: 


The “establishment of religion’ clause of the First Amendment 
means at least this: Neither a State nor the Federal Government can set 
up a church, Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all re- 
ligions, or prefer one religion above another. Neither can force nor 
influence a person to go to or remain away from church against his will 
or force him to profess a belief or disbelief in any religion. No person 
can be punished for entertaining or professing religious beliefs or dis- 
beliefs, for church attendance or non-attendance. No tax in any amount, 
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large or small, can be levied to support any religious activities or in- 
stitutions, whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. 
Neither a State nor the Federal Government can, openly or secretly, 
participate in the affairs of any religious organizations or groups and 
vice versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment 
of religion by law was intended to erect a “wall of separation between 
Church and State.”’? 


Four of the justices dissented from the majority decision. 

There is little reason to believe that the extent of transportation to 
sectarian schools, among the states, is finally settled. In view of the 
conflicting court decisions, and the dissenting opinions within the 
decisions, there is reason to believe that the principles involved in 
supplying such transportation at public expense will need to be 
further clarified before there will be common public acceptance or 
rejection of the practice. 

During the same period that transportation was beginning to 
be furnished to pupils of sectarian schools, there was a movement to 
provide textbooks to pupils of such schools. The early moves in this 
direction were simply acts to permit the denominational schools to 
take advantage of the mass purchasing contracts of the state. Such 
schools were permitted either to buy from a state agency or from the 
publisher on the same terms as those given the state purchasing 
agency. Later the same books were given or loaned to the pupils by 
public schools. Under some laws they were requisitioned by the sec- 
tarian school from the state board of education. 

In the early 1920's, the courts in New York and South Dakota held 
the furnishing of textbooks to pupils of sectarian schools to be un- 
constitutional or without legal authority. Nevertheless, the movement 
gained impetus following the entrance of Louisiana into the practice, 
and the subsequent upholding of the constitutionality of the practice 
by the United States Supreme Court in 1930. By the end of 1941 
five states had by law authorized this use of public funds. 

The issues involved are substantially the same as those involved in 
supplying transportation to pupils to sectarian schools, with a differ- 
ence primarily of degree. Textbooks, under contemporary teaching 
procedures, are a direct implement in the actual learning process. 


* Everson v. Board of Education of Ewing Tp. 67 S.Ct. 504. 
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They are, whether owned by the pupil or by the school, an essential 
part of the school’s teaching equipment. Without them, it is pre- 
sumed, the schools could not function in their present manner. On the 
other hand, transportation is an auxiliary agency, and is not an integral 
part of the school’s deliberate educational function. 

Even with this functional distinction, the principles of the contro- 
versy center primarily about the question of whether the furnishing of 
textbooks to its pupils aids a sectarian institution. The early decision 
in this period held that it did, while the later opinions, although 
granting this possibility, decided that the aid was primarily to the 
child. 

None of the courts denied that the furnishing of textbooks to 
pupils of sectarian schools might assist in a function that had a public 
value. However, the decisions against this practice pointed out that the 
very essence of the constitutional separation of church and state was 
to remove all religious matters, no matter what their public worth, 
from the realm of state control or of state assistance. 

There are several other forms of indirect aid to the sectarian 
schools, or at least to their pupils. A few states authorize or require 
that medical and health services be provided to pupils in such schools. 
Since, in each of these states, none, or only a portion of the expense 
is provided for from other sources, it is assumed that such expense 
shall be borne by the school district. It is presumed in giving this 
service in sectarian schools that it is a health service to the child for 
his own welfare, and the benefit of society, irrespective of the school 
he attends. However, the use of funds raised for maintaining the 
public educational system implies that such service is an adjunct to that 
system. If such is not the case, it is difficult to see why public school 
funds are used for this service. If it is true, then it is difficult to see 
why the sectarian schools would be aided any less than would the 
public schools. 

In some instances attendance services are provided for sectarian 
schools at public expense. At least one state provides annual scholar- 
ships to “each recognized four year public and parochial school.” A 
few states provide money in addition to the federal lunch funds to aid 
denominational schools in the administrative costs of their lunch 
programs. 

In the laws in force at the end of World War I, there were no 
provisions for aiding denominational schools through use of public 
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moneys. It is clear that the boundary lines of the property of 
sectarian schools are less a barrier to public funds than they were 
thirty years ago. Tax-raised moneys are flowing in more legally autho- 
rized channels into the denominational schools than in 1917. 

This trend has been apparent not only at the state level, but also 
at the federal level. The early attitude of the national government 
has not been evident in recent proposals for educational legislation. 
The attitude of the Federal Government in connection with sectarian 
education has been expressed in each enabling act since 1875. All 
states admitted to the Union since then have been required to “‘pro- 
vide by an ordinance irrevocable without the consent of the people of 
the United States and the people of the said state . . . that provisions 
shall be made for the establishment and maintenance of a system of 
public schools which shall be open to all children of said state and 
free from sectarian control.” 

However, there has been a deviation from a clear line of separation 
of church and state in connection with proposed bills for Federal Aid. 
In 1917 and the next decade the bills proposed uniformly prohibited 
any aid to sectarian schools. During the depression years some of the 
relief activities of the government were conducted through educa- 
tional agencies, public, private, or sectarian, without regard to the 
type of institution. Since 1938 the proposed legislation for federal aid 
no longer prohibited aid to sectarian schools. Very commonly the 
bills proposed in this decade declared their intent not to delimit the 
states in their definition of their program of public education, usually 
accompanying this by some provision for disbursing federal funds to, 
or in aid of, sectarian schools. In the last few years, bills have been 
considered directly providing for evasion of states’ constitutional 
prohibitions of aid to sectarian schools. Early in 1948 an amendment 
which would bar the use of federal funds for sectarian schools, in 
connection with a federal aid bill, was decisively defeated in the 
Senate. 

The clear line dividing the federal government and sectarian educa- 
tion in 1917 is not evident in the bills recently proposed. The con- 
sistent presence of statements in recent bills that they do not intend to 
restrict any state’s definition of its program of public education is 
apparently an attempt at neutrality with respect to the issue. This, in 
itself, is in marked contrast to the earlier application of the principle 
of the separation of church and state to federal conduct in education. 
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There appears to be some reasons to question whether the federal 
government, by a provision of a bill, even if enacted into law, can 
make itself neutral in a relationship involving itself and sectarian 
education. It would appear that if the federal government enters the 
realm of financing education, it must define what education it is or is 
not financing. To leave the decision to the states as to whether federal 
funds shall be used for sectarian schools is, in a sense, to authorize 
such use of the funds; thus, whether the state or the federal govern- 
ment decides the issue, federal funds are still available for aid or 
services to such schools. The relationship of the federal government 
to such schools appears to be in no way changed by placing another 
governmental level between them. 

Whatever the implications of the trend are, there has been an 
unmistakable movement from a clear cut separation of church and 
state in the congressional proposals for federal educational legislation 
during the past thirty years. The 1947 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court may well have drawn a limit to this trend by resolving 
the issue of financial aid to sectarian schools. Although the decision 
did not define what constituted aid to sectarian schools, it clearly 
denied the right of any state or of the nation to grant such aid directly, 

Thus it becomes evident that in each changing aspect, the persistent 
trend since the first World War has been toward an entangling, 
rather than a separation of the relations of the state and sectarian 
education. 

Several factors may account for the direction of the shift toward a 
closer relation between activities of the state and church. One is that 
in the secularization of the public school, the reaction to the early 
religiously motivated school had gone to the other extreme, and that 
the new legislation and interpretation were just a part of the definitive 
process in attaining a proper balance in the schools’ program. 

A changing concept of the function of the state, accelerated in the 
last generation, from one primarily of protection to one of service, 
may account for the assistance to pupils attending sectarian schools, 
and thereby indirectly to such schools. Thus, when a state renders 
services to any children, it renders them to all children, to support 
consistently a policy of universal education. 

A third factor may be a decreasing concern for the principle of 
separation of church and state, as applied to educational affairs, or a 
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growing power of groups opposed to the application of that principle 
to their activities. 

Whatever the factors involved, the wall between church and state 
is not so high nor so wide as it was thirty years ago. It may well be 
that the recent supreme court decisions will check its crumbling, but 
it does not now appear that they will restore the dimensions of the 
separation that existed in 1917. 

Just what the implications of this change are depends upon the 
values against which it is measured. To some, it is permissible and 
desirable that the public schools should directly further the cause of 
religion. To others, this is exclusively a function of the church, and 
should not be undertaken by the public schools. 

To some, the granting of services or aids to sectarian schools is no 
more than a just recognition of the contribution they are making to 
the public welfare. To others, this is an abridgment of their religious 
liberties, in that they are taxed to aid religious institutions. 

The alterations in the relations of the state and church are, to some, 
merely an adaptation of American practices to the changing conditions 
of society. It can be argued that, as the structure and needs of society 
change, it is only normal that the relationships of institutions within, 
and agencies of, society should also change. 

To others, the changing relations are a violation, or are moving in 
the direction of a breakdown, of the separation of church and state. 

Regardless of the background which is brought to the evaluation of 
this trend, this much is clear: the American people, in every state and 
in the United States have decreed in their constitutions a separation of 
church and state. This developed in America, not as a preconceived 
notion of what a state should be, but as a result of an actual ex- 
periencing of the ills that afflicted both religion and the state where 
the two were not organically separate. So firm was the conviction of 
the majority of the people that the state must not assist or interfere 
with religion, and might not use public money in aid of religion, that 
they incorporated into the organic laws of the states and nation that 
neither should be done. They were not unaware that aid of religion or 
of religious institutions might be justified as furthering public wel- 
fare, but they knew that the resulting evils were of sufficient weight 
to warrant excluding religion from the realm of legislative action. 
A major purpose of provisions for separation of church and state was 
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to remove religion from the legal realm of public welfare, and there- 
fore from the possibility of state intervention or support. 

Whether this principle of separation of state and church in educa- 
tion has been violated in the movements under way during the past 
thirty years is a matter of interpretation. There is no question that 
the modification in the relation of the state and sectarian education 
has been in that direction. The stability of absolute separation has 
given way to marginal fluidity. This fundamental American prin- 
ciple is not the clear guide to legislative and judicial action that it was 
thirty years ago. Before the issue becomes further entangled in prece- 
dent, the people of the nation should clearly recognize this trend, and 
its implications. A nation should not drift away from, or toward the 
abandonment of, one of its fundamental principles without a careful 
consideration of the values of the principle, as contrasted to the results 
of its modification or abandonment. 
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An Experiment in the Standardization 
of Grading Practices 
HaARoi F. BRIGHT 


OR SEVERAL years it had been felt by various members of the 

faculty and administration of San Angelo College that a reform 
should be brought about in the grading practices of the college. The 
reasons for this feeling were many. Among the more important were 
the following: 

(a) Grade distribution—Through analyses made by the registrar’s 
office it was found that although ours is an unselected student body 
and might be expected to show a reasonably normal distribution of 
gtades earned, the actual grade distribution tended to be skewed some- 
what toward the A and B categories. 

(b) Several of us who were concerned with the choosing of those 
eligible for election to the national honor society became apoplectic 
every time we nominated an obviously mediocre student who through 
careful choice of courses was able to make better grades than those 
made by some of our better students in the more difficult curricula. 

(c) Students as well as faculty were becoming aware of differences 
in standards existing in the various departments of the school. When 
the faculty discussed these differences informally, the discussions be- 
came acrimonious. While this was sometimes amusing, it did not 
always contribute to good faculty relations. 

During the fall of 1947-48, after the matter had been discussed in 
faculty meeting and the faculty had agreed that it was about time for 
action, a committee was appointed by the President of the College to 
investigate ways and means of attacking the problem and to carry out 
a study which should result in some sort of solution. The object of 
this paper is to describe the general procedures and arguments used 
by this committee in the hope that such a discussion may be of some 
value to others who are faced with similar problems. 


PROCEDURES 


It was at once apparent that a goodly amount of orientation of the 
faculty to the problem would be necessary. Most faculty members, 
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being human, are firmly convinced that their methods of arriving at 
grades are the best available. Furthermore, it would be a worthless 
group of teachers who could be browbeaten into adopting a system or, 
better yet, a point of view of which they did not thoroughly approve. 
Our faculty needed some selling. After considerable debate, the com- 
mittee decided upon a series of talks to be given during the regular 
monthly faculty meetings by instructors who were both aware of the 
problem and enthusiastic enough toward the proposed solution to be 
able to put the required information before the group in a reasonably 
interesting manner. 
MEETINGS 


The meetings were arranged roughly according to the following 
outline: 


1. Orientation toward the problem. 

2. What is measurement ? 

3. What can and should be measured ? 

4. Recommendations. 

5. Faculty discussion and adoption of a policy. 


The development of the series of talks turned out to be interesting 
and instructive. In the remainder of this paper will be given the 
substance of several of the talks and the conclusions reached by faculty 
action. 


1: ORIENTATION TOWARD THE PROBLEM 


Some classical experiments in grading were discussed and some 
more recent experiments conducted in our own school were described. 
The discrepancies in grading among our various departments were 
touched upon. In an attempt to show the wide variations among our 
instructors in ideas as to how students should be graded, men and 
women from different departments were asked to describe the bases 
for their grades. Soon it became apparent even to the most prejudiced 
participant that great variations existed. For instance, a member of the 
mathematics department held that students should be graded upon 
their performance on written material that could be graded in a rea- 
sonably objective manner. A member of the business department held 
that students’ grades should reflect their attitudes. A member of the 
home economics department contended that the improvement of the 
student should be considered. As the discussion progressed it de- 
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veloped that we could not even agree as to what the standard of 
measurement should be even if we could agree as to what factors 
should be considered. This session did not end upon a note of sweet- 
ness and light but progress had been made in that every member of 
the faculty was willing to concede that a problem existed, The stage 
was therefore set for a more orderly discussion of the basic idea in- 
volved in grading. 
2: WHAT IS MEASUREMENT? 


It is unfortunate that many of us are educated to believe that our 
world, considered both as a physical and as an intellectual entity, is 
made up of philosophical absolutes. For instance, our high school 
training in the geometry of Euclid convinces us that a foot is a foot 
and an inch is an inch; that a distance is either finite or infinite but 
never both; that the shortest distance between points is ever and 
always a straight line. It appears that an interesting approach to the 
question, ‘“What is measurement?” might start with a consideration of 
some of these ideas of our academic childhood which seem so im- 
mutable. In order to do this we shall draw freely upon a concept of a 
new and amusing world first described by Poincaré.’ 

Let us suppose the existence of a world which consists of a circular 
plane. This world is to have properties quite different apparently from 
those of our own planet, but it will serve a useful illustrative purpose. 

In this circular world we shall place a point source of heat at its 
exact center and we shall suppose further that the heat decreases with 
the distance from the source in accordance with some definite rule. 
Let us assume that the temperature at any point is inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the distance from the center. This means that a 
point one mile distant from the source will have associated with it a 
temperature only 1/4 of that associated with a point 14 mile distant 
from the center. We shall assume further that the inhabitants of this 
very peculiar world possess a very peculiar property—at least from 
our point of view. Every man who lives there expands and contracts 
with temperature. More than that, all his possessions expand and con- 
tract with temperature also. Some of the implications of this situation 
are readily apparent. Suppose the man walks toward the edge of the 
world. That he gets smaller is apparent at once to us who are observ- 


"Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis, English translation by G. B. Halsted, New 
York: The Science Press, 1921. 
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ing him from a vantage point outside his world. But is this apparent 
to him? His clothes shrink with him, his cane shrinks with him, his 
bicycle shrinks with him. To him it seems that he is the same size as 
before. Now the observable properties of this imaginary world might 
be different as seen by the man who lives in it, from those which would 
be apparent to one who views it from the outside. For example, suppose 
he keeps walking toward the edge of his world. The distance from him 
to the edge of the world becomes small, it is true; but it is equally true 
that he decreases in size faster than the remaining distance decreases. 
The net result is that, where to the outside observer it is apparent that 
the distance to the edge of his world is finite, to him it appears infinite. 
He never reaches the edge. From his point of view his world has no 
end. 

Suppose that the man owns a house and a barn which both happen 
to be the same distance from the center of his world, and that he 
attempts to discover the shortest distance from his house to his barn. 
To an outside observer it seems obvious that the shortest distance is a 
straight line. To the man this is not apparent at all. For suppose he 
tries walking to his barn first in a straight line, then along a curve 
which bends toward the center of his world. If he walks along this 
curve, he increases in size. His size increases faster than the length of 
the path increases, and he takes fewer steps than he would along the 
straight path. Thus, according to his standards of measurement, which 
are exactly like our standards for measuring distances in our own 
world, the curved path is shorter than the straight line path. If we 
make the further assumption that the index of refraction of the at- 
mosphere in which he is living changes with temperature, light rays 
would travel curved paths. He would look along the curved path to 
the barn, and in walking directly toward it along the curved path his 
situation would seem no different to him from the situation of an 
ordinary man in our present world who walks along a straight path 
from his house to his barn. This example is both amusing and in- 
volved. However, it illustrates the basic point that all measurements 
are made with respect to some standard of length or temperature or 
color and that no measurements exist in any absolute sense. 

Now how does this argument apply to the situation of the teacher 
whose problem is to measure the achievement of students? Obviously 
he must have some standard, some unit of measure set up. The ques- 
tion of what the standard should be then becomes important. Let us 
look first at the standard involved in the rather common system of 
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grading students upon a basis of 100%. What are the assumptions 
in the use of such a basis? The first is that there exists for many 
subject matter fields a certain fundamental and restricted body of 
knowledge the mastery of which is called mastery of the subject. This 
is an assumption to which very few people in academic work are will- 
ing to subscribe when it is clearly stated. As a matter of fact, it is 
relatively impossible to find all of the members of a single department 
in a single school who can agree as to the exact material which should 
constitute the subject matter of a course, such as, for example, College 
Algebra or Freshman Composition. 

The second major assumption consists in the belief that the teacher 
is competent to make up an examination which constitutes an adequate 
sample of the prescribed body of materials of which the course con- 
sists, so that when a student makes a grade of, say, 70% on an exami- 
nation, the instructor may safely assume 70% knowledge of the 
subject matter of the course. That this assumption is a shaky one can 
be verified by any two instructors who, without previous agreement on 
standards, will undertake to grade the same theme or the same term 
paper, or the same set of calculus problems independently. Those of 
us who have tried this have found abundant evidence that what is 
70% performance to one instructor is not 70% performance to 
another. Numerous more scientific experiments have illustrated this 
point. 

Before defining what seems to be a more reasonable basis for grad- 
ing, it might be well to consider another procedure which has gained 
numerous adherents among some of our so-called progressive teachers 
in the United States. This method is based on the idea that a student 
should not be graded on his performance as judged by the teacher 
against what the teacher thinks should be accomplished, but he should 
be judged on his performance relative to his own ability. It takes only 
a little reflection to realize that the assumption here is less tenable than 
those mentioned before. The assumption in this method is that the 
teacher has at his command a method for deciding what the capacity 
of the student is so that he can be graded with reference to it. It might 
be further pointed out that this point of view involves an element of 
unreality. After all, if a student’s performance places him in the low- 
est tenth of the class and he improves to twice as good performance, 
he may still be in the lowest tenth of the class and his improvement 
bears no relationship to the meaning which most of us tend to apply 
to grades. 
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It seems apparent that if grades are to be given at all—a truly 
debatable question—they should be given in terms which are not only 
understandable, but mean the same thing to everyone concerned, 
What then would be a reasonable measure by which to judge the 
performance of students? It seems clear that the only measure which 
will mean the same thing to both instructor and students and to all 
instructors alike, is one which rates the student’s performance relative 
to the average performance of the students in an unselected class, 
When this type of measure is adopted, we approach agreement with 
standards in other fields of endeavor, for when we say that a student 
is a good runner or a good dancer or a good musician we mean that 
he is good when judged in comparison with other performers in the 


field. 


3: WHAT SHOULD BE MEASURED? 


Almost as important in practice as the basic question, “What is 
measurement?” is the question, ‘“What should be measured?” It is not 
easy nor even possible to grade students in any systematic fashion 
without defining rather carefully the areas to which measurement is to 
be applied. Many proposals have been made with regard to measute- 
ment of such «ualities as personality and attitude. The difficulties 
involved are obvious. If the reader wishes to test one of the barriers to 
such measurement, it is suggested that he pick any ten of his friends 
at random and ask each one to define the meaning of the word per- 
sonality. Usually the best that can be done in this matter is to break 
down the concept of personality into several component parts. It is 
obvious that this procedure liquidates the personality gestalt. But even 
disregarding this point, we find all sorts of difficulties involved in 
measuring the qualities which we may list as being part of the total 
called personality. 

For example, one of the qualities which is usually listed is that of 
honesty. Just what do we mean by honesty and what is a measure 
which can be applied to it? If one student copies on an examination, 
another copies on a term paper and another rewrites someone else's 
ideas in his own words, what are the degrees of dishonesty involved? 
Suppose that we are attempting to rate a student who has committed 
no overt acts of dishonesty. Is he, therefore, completely honest or do 
we simply not know how to describe this characteristic in him? 

What do we mean when we say that a student has a good attitude? 
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Attitude is a subjective matter. One teacher may say that a student’s 
attitude is good when he is aggressive; another may think him simply 
ill-mannered. Most practicing teachers will agree that the attitude of 
a student at any given moment depends very largely upon the teacher 
with whom he is dealing. All this is not to say that some type of 
measurement cannot be applied to personality and attitude. The argu- 
ment is simply that at our present state of knowledge, we possess no 
adequate basis for comparison of students in these matters. 

One of the arguments most frequently advanced concerning stu- 
dents’ grades is that which says that a student should be measured in 
terms of his development while in the class. It has already been 
pointed out that it is difficult to determine the student's starting point, 
but even if one could decide his exact status in a subject matter field 
at the beginning of a given course, the practice of considering his 
development while in the course as a part of his grade leads to 
obvious absurdities. Consider for example the actual case of a student 
of the writer's acquaintance who took a course in German at one of 
our state universities. He was a member of a German-speaking family, 
spoke German fluently, and at the beginning of the course was ad- 
mittedly superior to the other students in the class. At the end of the 
course he was still superior to the others and had made higher scores 
than anyone else on every quiz given. It is, however, a fact that the 
instructor concerned assigned him a grade of ‘‘C’’ in the course on the 
grounds that his improvement had not been as great as that of other 
students in the class. 

Now what possible meaning could be attached to a grade arrived at 
in this manner by, for instance, a school principal who was inter- 
ested in employing this student as a teacher of German? Most of us 
take the view that a superior student should receive a superior grade 
and the confusion involved in any other view seems to be unavoid- 
able. This writer recalls that during his father’s career as a school 
principal he was once approached by a group of teachers who wished 
to divide their classes into three groups basing the division on the 
teacher's estimate of the ability of the students. Disregarding the fal- 
lacy in this arbitrary division, we still arrive at a notable absurdity 
in the remainder of the proposal, for these teachers then proposed 
to grade students according to their standing in the groups in which 
they had been placed. One can imagine the reaction of a parent who, 
at first pleased to find his young hopeful in the top section, finds 
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him receiving poorer grades than some of the students who have been 
placed in the lowest section. It is not beyond reason to suppose that 
even the most liberal of teachers would object to this policy if it hap- 
pened to affect his own child. 

What then is a possible basis for the grading of students? If grades 
ever make any sense at all, they must be based on the performance 
of the student relative to the average performance of his fellows. If 
a student is already ahead of the class, he may be moved to a mote 
advanced group, but he should not be penalized, insofar as grading 
is concerned, because of the fact that his ability, his previous training, 
or his home environment is superior in quality. When we arc con- 
sidering applicants for a position in our own organizations, it may 
be sad, but it is indubitably true that we pick the person who seems 
to have the best ability, preparation, and temperament for the posi- 
tion under consideration. We seldom choose the person with poorer 
qualifications on the ground that he may try harder. 


4: RECOMMENDATIONS 


In arriving at a constructive basis for grading, we should define 
quite carefully our point of view. It seemed to the committee that 
gtades cannot be based upon such factors as personality, attitude, and 
improvement. It is believed that grades must be based upon per- 
formance which can be measured in a relatively objective fashion and 
which can be compared not with a non-existent absolute standard, 
but with the average performance of a representative group of stu- 
dents. If a system can be set up for doing this, it will result in more 
uniformity of standards in all of the various departments and sec- 
tions. 

The question then arises as to what is an acceptable method for 
arriving at grades. Many means can be used and are used for sys- 
tematic and logical treatment of performance measurement. The com- 
mittee decided that the easiest method available, which is at the same 
time statistically sound, is the use of the so-called average deviation. 
This procedure has been tried by various members of the faculty and 
found to be understandable and workable. The basic idea is that of 
grading students relative to average performance. It is not believed 
necessary or desirable to give at this point a rigorous justification for 
the method recommended. A statistical justification can be developed. 
However, the faculty was asked to consider the method from a prag- 
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matic point of view. It is easy to understand and it works. The pro- 
cedure recommended is illustrated in the following examples: 


First Method for Assigning Letter Grades Based 
on Raw Score Distribution. 


. List the scores in any order, paying no attention to magnitude. 


. Add the scores and divide the score sum by the number of scores. This gives the average 
or mean score. Express this mean score to one decimal place. 


. Ina column next to the scores previously listed, place opposite each score its deviation 
from the average score previously found. In arriving at the deviation, pay no attention to 
sign, but put the deviation down as positive in all cases. 


4. Add these deviations and divide their sum by the number of scores. This gives the so- 
called average deviation. Express this A. D. to one decimal place. 


The lower limit of A will be the average score plus twice the average deviation. 
The lower limit of B will be the average score plus ? of the average deviation. 
The lower limit of C will be the average score minus 3 of the average deviation. 
The lower limit of D will be the average score minus twice the average deviation. 


Sample Computation on a Class of 29 Students in Analytic 
Geometry after Three Tests. 


Student Score Deviation Grade =X =Sum of scores 824 
n =Number of scores 29 

30 
33 
32 
39 
31 
45 
24 
34 
23 
24 
33 
26 
26 
24 
36 
22 
20 
27 
28 
20 
31 
16 
22 
30 
26 
32 
38 
22 
30 


824 


=x = Average Score =28.4 


~ 


2x =Sum of deviations =152 


_ 
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AD = Average deviation = ns.a 
2 AD=10.4 


nS 
3 


Lower limit of A= 38.8 or 39 
Lower limit of B =31.9 or 32 
Lower limit of C=24.9 or 25 
Lower limit of D= 18.0 or 18 


Distribution 
A- 2 
B-4 
C-10 
D- 9 
F-1 
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Second Method for Calculating Average Deviation 
Where the Number of Scores is Large 


As an example, we use the class results 
given for the first procedure. 












































Test Analytic Geometry Date 3/27/47 Section _— 
1. Add all scores. Call this total T. 7 824 — 
2. Call the number of scores N. N 29 
3. Divide T by N. 
This gives the mean. M 28.4 
4 “ae than the mean. tr - 
5. Call the number of scores less than the mean Ni. Ni 15 
6. Then A. Bette 2T1) sv (N—2Nt) 5.2 
Twice the A.D. = 10.4 
Twice the A. D. divided by 3=3 A. D. = 3.5 
7. The lower limit of A is the mean plus2 A.D. = 38.8 or 39 
8. The lower limit of B is the mean plus? A.D. = 31.9 OF 32 
9. The lower limit of C is the mean minus 3 A. D.= 24.90825 
10. The lower limit of D is the mean minus 2 A. D.= 18.0 or 18 





There are several things which are to be noted with regard to this 
procedure as used in San Angelo College up to this time. Each stu- 
dent is assigned a number. The scores are posted at the end of each 
quiz. The scores posted consist of the total scores on all of the tests 
given to date. The average deviation method is applied to the total 
scores, rather than to each set of test scores individually. The result 
of this is somewhat as follows. 

Suppose that five quizzes are given during the course of the se- 
mester. After each quiz the standing of each student is recomputed 
and posted. At the end of the semester, the net result is that of basing 
the grade on the total number of exercises given in the five tests, 
rather than that of trying to average grades on individual tests. At 
the end of the term, the final examination score is multiplied by 
whatever weighting factor seems appropriate in terms of the value 
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the department wishes to attach to the final examination; the resulting 
score is then added to the quiz scores and the deviation process is 
applied to the final total score. This procedure has several advantages. 


(1) Although it may seem complicated at first, it is actually easy. 

(2) The student has available after each test, an accurate estimate of 
his progress up to that time. 

(3) The question of whether the instructor sets easy or difficult ex- 
aminations is unimportant except insofar as the effect upon the 
student’s emotional state is concerned. 


It will be noted immediately, particularly by science teachers, that for 
a junior college, a major difficulty is inherent in the idea of grading 
students relative to the average performance of a class. 

For example, in the case of chemistry students who must in their 
later work compete in a large university with students who have been 
rigorously selected, it is conceivable that if enough poor students ap- 
pear, even in a large class, the average may be lowered to such an 
extent that adequate standards in terms of future performance will 
not be met. The problem then is to surmount this difficulty while 
still maintaining the basically simple and meaningful idea of relative 
grading. We suggest that minimum requirements be set up in those 
courses in which such a procedure seems necessary. In a sense this 
is a return to absolute standards. However, the contention is that it is 
much easier to define minimum requirements than to define perfec- 
tion or even that body of knowledge which constitutes the recognized 
whole of a course. It is believed that a department can in consultation 
agree upon basic requirements in a course. Then, in making up exam- 
inations, certain questions can be designed to measure these minimum 
requirements. If the requirements are not met, the student receives 
an automatic failure and his performance is not included in the 
procedure of defining the average performance against which indi- 
vidual performance is measured. In effect, this amounts to measuring 
students not against the average of an unselected group but against 
the average of a group which has been selected as a result of testing 
against minimum performance requirements. The meaning of the 
relative grade is thus secure and the student and teacher both know 
what is meant by a ‘‘C” or by an “‘A’’. One of the advantages of this 
type of grading is that an “A” student is not merely one who is 
better than average, but one who is a measurable amount better than 
average. 
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5: FACULTY DISCUSSION AND ADOPTION OF A POLICY 


The final meeting in the series devoted to the question of stand- 
ardization of grading practices was set aside for a general discussion. 
To the gratification of the committee it was found that, as a result 
of the formal meetings, of numerous informal discussions among the 
faculty, and of a good deal of experimentation by members of the 
faculty, the group was unanimous in agreeing to adopt a statement 
of policy with regard to grading practices. The statement of policy 
was as follows: 

(1) Grades shall be based on a comparison with the average 
achievement of the students in the course. Whenever possible the 
grade shall be based upon a comparison with the achievement of the 
classes of more than one year. (This means that, whenever possible, 
the same tests shall be used for a period of several years. ) 

(2) Grades shall be based upon achievement which can be meas- 
ured. Such dubious bases for grading as character development and 
attitude shall not be considered in the grade of a student. Grades 
shall not be based upon the improvement of the student compared to 
his previous standing, but upon his standing compared to that of the 
average student. 

(3) The average deviation method is an approved statistical pro- 
cedure. However, the use of percentile ranking, standard deviation, 
or any other sound procedure is acceptable. The major qualification 
of the system used must be that its application be impersonal and not 
based upon the judgment of the instructor. This statement does not 
preclude the use of subjective judgment, provided that it is super- 
imposed upon an objective grading base. 

(4) A committee shall be appointed by the President of the Col- 
lege to review periodically the situation with regard to grading 
standards of the college as a whole and of individual instructors in 
particular. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The point of view and procedures decided upon by the faculty of 
San Angelo College have been in operation now for more than a 
year. Some members of the faculty have found it difficult to adapt 
their methods to what amounts to a rather radical departure from 
their previously held convictions. On the whole, however, the various 
members of the faculty have expressed themselves as being well 
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leased with the point of view we have adopted. Various ingenious 
modifications have been incorporated with the general theory and 
practice of this plan, but there seems to be no sentiment in the faculty 
toward changing the basic philosophy and methods of our present 
grading practices. Students who have been accustomed to being graded 
upon a 100% basis have been somewhat astounded at first by our 

oint of view. However, it is reasonably certain now that they are 
adjusted to our philosophy and it is amazing how many students are 
able to prophesy with great accuracy the grades they will make in 
their courses before the courses are completed. We have had much 
less complaining from students about grades and methods of arriving 
at them and a great deal of computation goes on among those who are 
interested in checking to be sure that the instructor is computing 
grades in a proper manner. A description of our grading system is 
available to all students, and we spend a great deal of time explain- 
ing our method with the object in mind of convincing our students 
that we are doing our best to give them fair treatment. The advantage 
of this procedure from a public relations point of view can hardly be 
over-estimated. It is gratifying to find that our grade distributions in 
different courses of varying degrees of difficulty are approaching uni- 
formity. Altogether it can perhaps be said that the steps so far taken 
toward standardization of grading practices in San Angelo College 
have been reasonably successful. 











Use of College Building Space 
H. H. PUNKE 


HE INCREASED college enrollments following World War II 
Tics the existing facilities of many institutions, and led to 
various arrangements for securing relief until enrollments leveled off 
or permanent facilities could be provided. During this emergency 
the federal government aided many colleges and universities through 
making war surplus buildings and equipment available to them. The 
Veterans Educational Facilities Program is one avenue through which 
aid was extended, and a report which reviews this program has ap- 
peared.* This article analyzes data concerning particular groups of in- 
stitutions in much greater detail than the general report. 

The data presented here are largely in terms of square feet of 
building space per student which different groups of institutions de- 
vote to specified purposes. The article must be considered a report 
on the relative status of institutions concerning space utilization at a 
particular time, and not an attempt to set up standards regarding the 
amount of space of different kinds that a college or university should 
have per student. Additional information is needed before standards 
can be worked out. 

In establishing the need of an institution for building space which 
might be acquired under the program, a determination was made of 
the square footage per full-time student which the institution already 
had, and of the distribution of that space by type of use. Enrollments 
in the autumn of 1946 and the amount of space in March 1947 con- 
stituted the basis of this determination. The first four tables of this 
article show, by type of use, the square footage per student for 127 
colleges and universities grouped into 22 small and homogeneous 
categories. In the autumn of 1946 the combined full-time enrollment 
of the 127 institutions was approximately 675,000 students, and the 
combined enrollment for all students (not full-time only) was ap- 
proximately 931,000 in the autumn of 1948. 

Land-Grant Colleges: Table 1 shows the square feet of non- 


* College Building Needs. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Special 
Series No. 1 (1949). 
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residential and of residential space per full-time student provided by 
30 land-grant agricultural and mechanical arts colleges which are 
on separate campuses. 

The table shows a wide variation in square feet per student pro- 
vided by different institutions within each of the four school groups. 
The range from 46 to 215 in square feet of non-residential space in 


TABLE 1 


SPACE PER STUDENT IN 30 LAND-GRANT AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ARTS COLLEGES (SQ. FT.) 








| Colleges According to Enrollment 





6 colleges vary- | 6 colleges vary- | 9 Negro colleges 


9 colleges | ing in enrollment | ing in enrollment varying in 
Type of Space | Se | approximately approximately enrollment 
6,000 students | ‘from 3,000 rom 1,400 | approximately 
each to 6,000 to 3,000 | from 700 to 2,200 











Ave? | Range? | Ave? | Range? | Ave? | Range? | Ave? | Range? 



































I 2 3 <¢ie tt @h 4 8 | 9 
Total Non-Residential Space? 147 | 46-215 169 | 126-214 203 | 116-313 | 143 | 42-312 
Classroom [| a ) 29 | 14-61 55. | 12-119 44 97-180 
Laboratory | 38 Ft 32 25-46 | 48° | 864° 22 1-78 
Shop (Instructional) | 7 3)-17 | S | gr | 8 | 4-11 17 47-44 
Adm. & sg | ee " | 4723 17 10-24 12 | 4722 8 2-16 
Library-Study Ha | | 3-9 5 | «£7 10 3-32 12 3-31 
Cafeteria & Food Service | 6 I-19 11 | 4-23 8 | 43-14 12 4724 
Gym. & Physical Education | 423 3-26 | 27¢ 10-7 | 17 | 8-26 | 10, 3-26 
i | I-10 | — =| . a - 

ee oy ol gh 1-24b é | ; “a 4 one re (33-28 
Child Care Center r€ | (3)-1€ (3)° | (3)-1° | I (3)-24 19 | (3)-24 
say By Fre a 2 | S| 3¢ 1-5¢ 2 | 1-4 3° 1-10b 
rvice aintenance | 10 2-50 12 3-23 19 | 4-43 1-19 
Other Non-Residential Space | gb | 1-455 264 13-44¢ | ag 6-43° e 3-4° 
Total Residential Space! | 63 27-168 92 34-206 | go | 18-140 | 13 66-218 
Single Student Residence | 47 | 24-103 | 57 10-93 64, | 18-113 79 39-192 
Married Student Residence | af | 8-446 246 | 1 3-445 22 10-§ | g3e 3-35° 
Faculty Residence | 6, | i-10° | 22 2-69) 17° 3-478 248 8-598 
Other Residential Space mu | 317 | | we | 2 1-3 | & 4° | (3)-88 





1 Totals are weighted—based on combined enrollment and space in all colleges of the group designated. Totals 
are not sums of the items listed under them. 

2 The average and range for each group are based on colleges reporting space in the category shown. If a college 
reported no space of a particular type, enrollment at that college was not included in determining the average. 

(3) Some space of the type indicated but less than one square foot per student. 

Where fewer than all schools of the group reported on a particular type of space, the number reporting is indicated 
in accordance with the following code:a=1, b=2,c=3, d=4,e=5, f=6, g=7, h=8. 

All foregoing notes have the same meaning witb respect to tables 1-4. 


non-segregated colleges enrolling over 6,000 students each, means 
that in some of these schools there is between four and five times 
as much space of this kind per student as in other schools. Some of 
the Negro colleges have between seven and eight times as much non- 
residential space per student as other Negro colleges. Similar varia- 
tion exists in amount of residential space per student. Such variations 
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appear among institutions indicated in other tables, however, and 
further comment on this point will be made later. 

Each group of institutions shown in Table 1 has on the average 
more space per student for classrooms and more for laboratories than 
for any other non-residential purpose. The larger institutions on the 
average have more space for laboratories than for classrooms, whereas 
the reverse is true of the smaller institutions. This situation may be 
related to the types of programs usually offered by schools of different 
sizes. The greater square footage per student in small non-segregated 
colleges, of both classroom and laboratory space, suggests that postwar 
crowding was less pronounced in small than in large schools. 

Negro schools are high in library and cafeteria space and low in 
space for administrative and faculty offices, gymnasiums, and student 
centers, in comparison with schools in the other three categories 
shown. The relatively small amount of laboratory space which Negro 
schools have, is perhaps in part offset by the large amount shown 
in the “shop” category. The small amount of space which these 
schools devote to service and maintenance may be in part a reflection 
of the mild climate of regions in which they are located—although 
additional factors are probably involved. 

Residential space is provided more generously by the small land- 
grant colleges than by the large ones, particularly for single students, 
In none of the groups of institutions shown is the average amount of 
residential space per student available to married students half as 
large as the amount available to single students. In terms of the 
number of married students and of faculty members on their cam- 
puses, the largest colleges have little residential space which is avail- 
able to these groups. 

State Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools: Table 2 shows by 
regions the square feet of building space per student for 33 state 
teachers colleges and normal schools. 

The eight Mid-Western institutions are in general larger than those 
of other regions, and have on the average more non-residential space 
per student. This is in contrast with the situation concerning land- 
grant colleges shown by Table 1, where the smaller schools, among 
non-segregated institutions, have the most space of this kind. The 
variation from 138 to 191 in average square footage per student 
shown by the different groups of teachers colleges and normal schools 





TABLE 2 
SQUARE FEET OF SPACE PER STUDENT IN 33 STATE TEACHERS 


io 


COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 
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is comparable to the variation from 143 to 203 square feet per stu- 
dent among groups of land-grant colleges. 

The average amount of classroom space per student in schools 
of the Pacific Northwest greatly exceeds that in schools of other te- 
gions. Although the Mid-Western schools have more non-residential 
space of all types per student than schools elsewhere, the proportion 
of this space devoted to classrooms is not high. However the eight 
schools of this region have more laboratory space per student than 
other schools. This regional difference is more noticeable if the related 
“Shop (Instructional)’’ space is considered along with the laboratory 
space. With respect to the relative amounts of laboratory and shop 
space in contrast with classroom space, the Mid-Western teachers 
colleges are more like the larger land-grant colleges than are the 
teachers colleges of other regions. 

Schools of the Northeast have less space per student devoted to 
administrative and faculty offices than other schools. No great regional 
variation appears concerning space devoted to gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums, but a substantial variation appears regarding cafeteria space. 
There is a marked variation among regions concerning space devoted 
to service and maintenance. 

The average amount of residential space per student which the 
different groups of schools provide varies from 73 for the larger 
Mid-Western schools to 113 for the schools of the Northeast. The 
schools of the Northern Plains rank fourth among regional groups 
on this item. The differences among regions, however, are not great. 
On the other hand substantial regional variations appear in the 
amount of residential space that is available for married students— 
with schools of the Northern Plains having on the average much 
more than schools elsewhere. In general the teachers colleges (Table 
2) have more space for married students than the land-grant colleges 
(Table 1). None of the five teachers colleges of the Pacific North- 
west reported any residential space for faculty members. 

It might be noted that the 33 state teachers colleges and normal 
schools represent a smaller sample of the nation’s institutions of this 
type than is true concerning other sample groups analyzed in this 


article. However, the particular institutions in each of the five groups - 


of teachers colleges were selected with respect to size and geographi- 
cal distribution within regions, in an effort to make each group as 
representative as possible of the region described. 
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Universities with Two or More Professional Schools on One Cam- 
pus: Reference is sometimes made to the large amount of space per 
student which schools of medicine, agriculture, and engineering te- 
quire for laboratory and related purposes. Some data concerning 
agriculture and engineering schools appear in Table 1. Further data 
on such schools, along with medical schools and general departments 
of the university, appear in Table 3. Professional schools other than 
medicine, agriculture, and engineering are included with ‘General 
Departments.”” Table 3 shows the square footage per student which 
is provided by more varied groups of institutions than those shown 
in either preceding table. 

Only two groups of institutions shown in Table 3 (cols. 4 and 10) 
have an average square footage of non-residential space per student 
which is as large as the least spacious group of schools shown in 
either preceding table—the teachers colleges of the Northeast (Table 
2, col. 2). The generally larger size of the institutions shown in 
Table 3 is perhaps a factor here. The three municipal universities 
shown in column 6 provide less than half as much non-residential 
space per student as the four state universities shown in column 4 
and approximately half as much as the five universities shown in 
column 10. The municipal universities constitute the only group 
which averages less non-residential space per student than the three 
large state universities having three professional schools on one cam- 
pus with general departments of the university. A comparison be- 
tween the two groups of institutions which provide agricultural and 
engineering education along with general departments (cols. 10 and 
12), shows that in this case the larger schools provide the most non- 
residential space per student. This is the same relationship con- 
cerning size of institution as was noted among teachers colleges. 

Only two of the six groups of schools indicated in Table 3 provide 
more square footage of laboratory space per student than of classroom 
space, and for these groups the differences are small. The only 
groups of institutions shown in the three tables which provide less 
laboratory space per student than the three municipal universities are 
two of the five groups of teachers colleges shown in Table 2. Of the 
groups of institutions shown in Table 3, the three large universities 
devote the least space per student to libraries and also to administra- 
tive and faculty offices. Every group of teachers colleges provides 
more space per student for gymnasiums than any group of institu- 
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tions shown in Table 3. The municipal universities reported little 
gymnasium space, and devote relatively little space to the service and 
maintenance of their institutions. Part of the difference in infirmary 
and hospital space per student, between the four state universities 
with medical schools indicated in column 4 and the five universities 
without medical schools indicated in column 10, may result from 
hospital space which is used by medical schools for teaching purposes 
being counted as student infirmary space. 

Aside from the municipal universities which have practically no 
residential space for students or faculty members, the three large 
state universities have roughly half as much total residential space 
per student as the other groups of institutions. Substantial size of 
community in which some of the three schools are located is perhaps 
a factor here. In general, the 30 universities shown in Table 3 have 
less residential space per student available to married students than 
the 33 teacher colleges shown in Table 2. 

Medical and Engineering Schools, Separate or with General De- 
partments: Further analysis of the space provided by medical and 
engineering schools can be made from Table 4. 

The six separate medical and related professional schools have 
nearly twice as much non-residential space per student as the six 
universities in which the medical school is on the same campus with 
general departments of the university. The separate medical schools 
average nearly five times as much laboratory space per student as the 
other group of schools, Substantially more space per student for class- 
rooms, libraries, and office purposes is also provided by the separate 
medical schools. 

A comparison of the six separate medical schools with all other 
groups of schools reported in the table shows that, apart from gym- 
nasiums, only one group of schools averages more space per student 
for any non-residential purpose than the medical schools. This group 
is the five private universities without church affiliation (col. 12), 
which average one square foot more of library space per student. 
With respect to gymnasiums, however, the only group of schools 
which does not provide more square footage per student than the 
separate medical schools is the four church affiliated universities 
(col. 14). 

The five engineering and technological schools which are on cam- 
puses separate from other departments of a university (col. 6), have 
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considerably more non-residential space per student than any of the 
four groups of institutions which provide engineering and general 
education on one campus (cols. 8-15). The separate engineering 
schools provide roughly from two to nine times as much laboratory 
space per student as the other schools noted, and from two to four 
times as much space devoted to administrative and faculty offices. 

Among the four groups of institutions which offer engineering 
and general education on one campus, the five state universities 
(col. 8) supply more than twice as much non-residential space per 
student as the three municipal universities. The difference between 
the two groups of universities is especially marked with respect to 
laboratory and library space, but it is also pronounced regarding 
classroom and office space. 

The four church affiliated universities (col. 14) have approximately 
half as much non-residential space per student as the five private uni- 
versities without church affiliation (col. 12). The church affiliated 
schools have one-third as much laboratory space per student as the 
non-afhliated private schools, and considerably less classroom and 
library space. 

All groups of institutions reported in Table 4, except the munici- 
pal universities and the church affliated schools, provide comparable 
amounts of residential space for single students. The medical and 
related professional schools (col. 2) reported no residential space for 
married students or faculty members. The municipal universities 
provide the least residential space per student of any group of insti- 
tutions shown, the same as was true of municipal institutions reported 
in Table 3. The five private universities with no church affiliation 
provide relatively generous amounts of residential space. 

Ranking Among Groups of Institutions Concerning Space for Se- 
lected Uses: To facilitate summary comparisons among the 22 groups 
of institutions indicated in Tables 1-4, these groups were ranked on the 
basis of square footage per student devoted to selected uses. The 
group ranking one provides the most space for the use indicated. 
The rankings appear in Table 5. 

The six medical schools located on campuses separate from other 
departments rank highest in non-residential space per student (Table 
4), and the state teachers colleges of the Northeast rank first in resi- 
dential space (Table 2). Aside from gymnasium space, the six 
medical schools rank high in more of the use categories listed than 
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TABLE 5 


RANKING OF 22 GROUPS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
ACCORDING TO USE MADE OF BUILDING SPACE* 

















School Groups Ranked by 
Space Usage 
8 
g ar 
oe = 8 g $i gis 
Groups of Colleges and Universities, ‘$s iS =|]3s als 3 
Listed According to the Tables § 2 |e a] '§ = 
in which they appear y ol ee «| 8/")] 8] 8 
a x} 2 oS 5 ¢ 
u 3 ~~ a 8 c ba] ou 
[-4 3) | > e o § 3 ae] 
: elelala | si 8S) ¥i/szlsls 
6 =| & | 2 3 £2)/7ila 
vA 8 4 ® eS 4) be) e (4 n 3 sg 
B/2/8/8)/ 8] a] SiIBIlSIEISs 
o | & ie | 31/2/00] 8)]8] 8 
FJO;/SIIS/S/O]/</a/e /alale 
I 2 ic 4 5 6 71819] 10] 12 | 12 3 
Table 1 (Land-Grant Colleges): 
9 colleges of over 6,000 students each 10 18.5] 5 | 6 |18 |rr.g/10 | 5.59/13 |10.5/18 Ir1.5 
6 colleges; enrol. approx. from 3,000 to 6,000 + 133.917 19 [20.913 [23 (8 16 | 8 | ¢.¢h9 
6 colleges; enrol. approx. from 1,400 to 3,000 2/2 )3 |tr-$irr | 65/13 | 2 17 | 5 | 9.5/3 
9 Negro colleges; enrol. approx. from 700 to 2,200] 11 | 6 {12.5|19 | 6.5/14.5| 8 |20.5) 2 | 2 | 9.5/1 





Table 2 (State Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges): 

6 Northeast schools; enrol. approx. from 300 to 

14 [13.59/22 |20.g]rz | 4.5, r | 4 |r | z [x2.5] 5 












































1,200 
5 Pac. N. West schools; enrol. approx. from 300 

to goo Sz frees agi fs fa pe PSs ks ie f= 
8 Mid-Western schools; enrol. approx. from 

900 to 2,500 3 | 3-5/12-5] 7-5] 3-5] 2 | 4 | 5-5]10 17 | 9.5117 
7 No. Plains & Rocky Mt. schools; enrol. ap- 

prox. from 300 to 2,000 13 | 3.5/20 |17.5)8 | 4.52 |3 15 |6 [1 [4 
7 Southern white schools; enrol. approx. from 

600 to 1,500 9/9 |16 |17.5]1r | 6.5) 4 |1t-51 4 | 4 13 | 65 

Total 3 (Univ. with two or more prof. schools on 

one campus): 
3 Large state univs. with med., agr. & eng. 18 |13.5]1r |20.5]18 |14.5/16.5]15 |20 [20 | — |r1,5 
4 State univs. with med. & eng.; enrol. approx. 

from 9,000 to 18,000 418 | 4 |xr.sjxr [11.5}13 I |r. 5/13 | 9. 5/13.5 
3 Municip. univs. with med. & eng.; enrol. ap- 

prox. from 4,000 to 8,500 20 |xx [18 [11.516 [22 | —| —|]—]—|19 |— 
9 Pvt. non-afhliated univs., with med. & eng.; 

enrol. approx. from 6,000 to 20,000 17 |16 | 8 |15.5] § |12.5]19.5/11.5|15 [13 |17 {10 
5 Univ. with agr. & eng.; enrol. approx. from 

"7,000 to 18,000 8 |17_ |10 | 4 |14.$|16.5]19.5/11.5/16 |16.4/14 | 9 
6 Univ. with agr. & eng.; enrol. approx. from 

3,000 to ‘7,000 15 |18.5] 9 3 114.5] 9 {16.5115 | 8 [16.5 4 | — 

Table 4 (Med. & Eng. schools with or without 

other depts. of univ.): 
6 Med. schools on separate campuses—1§0-2,coo] 1 | § I I 3-5/20.5| 6.5] 8 |17 |10.5) —|— 
6 Univ. with gen. educ. and med. on one cam- 

pus—7,500-15,000 16 {10 |17 {15.51/18 |19 | 9 |11.5)18 [15 [15 |15.5 
5 Eng. & technol. schools on separate campuses 

—}3,000-5,000 6 13.5] 2 | 2 |20.5/12.5/19.5,17.5]/11.5)13 | 7 [13-5 
5 State univ. with gen. educ. & eng. on one cam- 

pus—3,500-16,000 19 |2m |14.5/11.5] 6.5/18 |13 [17.5|14 [18 5.5 /15.5 
3 Municip. univs. with gen. educ. & eng. on one | 

campus—3,000-17,000 a2 {22 jar |22 |22 | 8 |19.5/20.5/21 |21 | —|— 
5 Pvt. non-affiliated univs. with gen. educ. & 

eng. on one campus—2,500-7,50C 2/7 6 |11.§| 2 {16.5 6.59/15 9 lo inn 169 
4 Church affiliated univs. with gen. educ. & eng. 

on one campus—2,000-6,500 ax j20 jig |11.5 11 [20.513 [19 [19 [19 |12.5 8 





* If data on a particular item were not available for more than one school of a group, no entry appears in the table 
for that group regarding that item. 
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any other group of institutions. However the teachers colleges of the 
Pacific Northwest rank first in classroom and library space and rank 
high on other items. The small non-segregated land-grant colleges 
(Table 1) rank high on several items, as do the Mid-Western teachers 
colleges. Toward the other end of the scale in ranking on non- 
residential space per student are the municipal universities (Tables 3 
and 4), the church affiliated universities (Table 4), and the three 
large state universities (Table 3). In general the teachers colleges and 
the smaller land-grant colleges rank high in residential space for both 
single and married students. 

Conclusions:? A striking fact revealed by the first four tables of 
this article is the variation, among institutions within each of the 22 
fairly homogeneous groups, in amount of space per student provided 
for each of the purposes shown. Two possible factors which con- 
tribute to this variation are noted here; one relates to the nature of the 
present study, the other to existing college practice. In studying the 
use made of college and university building space, as in any other 
research undertaking, there is no fixed number or clear delimitation 
of categories into which data must be grouped. Since institutions of 
higher education have historically copied one another and have con- 
tinuously shifted and improvised in their use of space as circum- 
stances demanded, the same space may be used by a particular institu- 
tion for widely different purposes at different times and almost 
identical space layouts in different institutions may be serving differ- 
ent purposes at any particular time. Under circumstances of this kind 
it is difficult to set up categories of space usage which are meaningful 
as concepts in the field of college and university buildings, which 
are mutually exclusive from the standpoint of statistical enumeration, 
and which can be handled within limits that are administratively 
feasible. These difficulties were intensified under the postwar emer- 
gency conditions which brought forth the Veterans Educational Facili- 
ties Program, and which necessitated a prompt evaluation of the use 
being made of the building space which colleges and universities 
already had and of their need for additional space which might be 


* Since administrators of the 1,359 institutions which participated in the V.E.F.P. 
have copies of the data which they submitted on V.E.F.P. Form 2, each administra- 
tor can compare his own school with the most appropriate group shown in this 
article. This information was submitted to the U. S. Office of Education on a 
confidential basis, and cannot be made available. 
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supplied from surplus buildings of the federal government. Emer. 
gency conditions are not conducive to preliminary trials needed in 
refining data categories, nor conducive to the following of minute 
instructions by college administrators who supply data. It is therefore 
probable that there was some variation among administrators in inter- 
preting the space usage categories which appeared on the original 
schedule and that appear in Tables 1-4 of this article. Probably the 
care with which administrators in different institutions prepared their 
data on space usage also varied. Hence it is possible that some of 
the wide range among institutions within the groups studied, in 
amount of space per student provided for specified uses, resulted 
from the nature of the study—although “compensation among errors” 
would probably prevent extensive skewing of results in any particu- 
lar direction. 

More important than the nature of the V.E.F.P. study, in range of 
space per student provided by different institutions, is the nature of 
college and university practice in using space. Among the factors 
which bear on the amount of space per student which an institution 
will provide are the traditions of the institution, type of educational 
program offered, cost of building materials, section of the country 
in which the institution is located, existence of competing institutions, 
and the aggressiveness and know-how of its administrators in dealing 
with philanthropists and taxing bodies. Related to such factors is the 
absence of comparable data on an extensive scale, covering the space 
requirements of colleges and universities for instructional, research, 
or other service functions. The development of comparable bodies of 
data depends on a hard and fast definition of use categories including 
most types of space usage. When data are available according to such 
categories, standards concerning space needs for different purposes 
can be established. When such standards are available, crowded in- 
stitutions or those which assume added functions will have an objec- 
tive basis for proving their needs. Taxing bodies and philanthropists 
will also have an objective basis for evaluating the cost of institutional 
traditions and the personal ambitions of administrators. 

For the development or subsequent application of standards re- 
garding space needs and utilization, it is apparent that many institu- 
tions will have to use more detailed and analytical systems of space 
accounting than they now use. There is little doubt that for many 
institutions such accounting would lead to better internal space 
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management, even without the existence of nation-wide standards. 
Accounting records of this type should also help institutions to fore- 
cast building needs more accurately, and hence to add or replace 
buildings on a more systematic and less opportunistic basis. 

Whether schools which are beyond a certain size need as much 
space per student in some use categories as is needed by smaller 
schools is part of the question of standards. It would seem that as the 
number of students increased the space per student needed for 
service and maintenance, auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias, in- 
firmaries and other general institutional purposes would decrease— 
at least to a certain point. However, the enrollment level at which 
this point would be reached for a particular institution would depend 
substantially on the comprehensiveness of institutional planning 
under which the growth takes place. For example, an institution on 
a fairly limited site which has been planned for 5,000 students, may 
find that an increase to 10,000 students necessitates such duplication 
in building units and other changes in campus layout that growth in 
enrollment results in no reduction in square footage needed per 
student. 

The municipal universities reported in this article have less space 
per student for various uses than several other groups of institutions. 
If a municipal university in a fairly populous metropolitan area serves 
mainly students who commute, it would have less need for space to 
provide residential, recreational and perhaps health services than an 
institution which is so located that it must provide more fully for 
all the living needs of its students. This does not mean, however, that 
a municipal university can do an acceptable job of teaching in scien- 
tific fields with less than half as much laboratory space per student 
as is provided by a first class state university or professional school— 
although evening classes and the other scheduling of laboratory 
classes, or possible arrangements for student use of laboratory facili- 
ties in non-university hospitals or in industry may be important con- 
cerning the square footage of laboratory space per student which an 
institution needs in its own buildings. 

The relatively small enrollment in most medical schools at the 
present time is probably a factor in the large amount of non-resi- 
dential space per student which such institutions have. Small enroll- 
ments would tend to increase the amount of auditorium or office space 
per student that a school needs, although elaborate administrative 
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offices for prestige purposes may be important in some institutions, 
Engineering schools on separate campuses also seem high in amount 
of space per student devoted to office purposes. 

An important shortcoming of American colleges and universities, 
as revealed by the study, is the small amount of residential space pro- 
vided for married students. It may be that the practice of furnishing 
college dormitories for single students developed in part from the 
idea that a closely supervised personal and religious life was essen- 
tial to the educational development of immature undergraduates. 
However, the present demands of the country for graduate and pro- 
fessional education are such that many mature men and women will 
be studying on college and university campuses. Estimates by the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education® indicate that by 1960 
there may be 600,000 students in the graduate and professional 
schools of this country. The long period of study involved means a 
heavy financial drain on the individual student and his family, par- 
ticularly for low-income groups. In many instances this period also 
means a socially undesirable postponement of marriage, with the 
satisfactions and responsibilities of home life which should consti- 
tute part of the social and professional development of the nation’s 
leading citizens. The present study suggests that for most institutions 
with large graduate and professional enrollments, the providing of 
residential facilities for married students would constitute a new te- 
sponsibility. It nevertheless seems an important one. 

There are several reasons for thinking that colleges and univer- 
sities in the future will be asked to scrutinize more closely than in 
the past their use of building space for both residential and non- 
residential purposes. Much has been written since V-J Day con- 
cerning the increased percentage of the American population which 
colleges and universities must expect to accommodate. Increase in 
enrollment, rapid growth in the body of human knowledge, and in- 
crease in the complexity of the social order generally, mean that col- 
leges must provide more counseling and related services, and that 
instructional programs at all levels must become more complicated 
and more extensive in their demands for space and equipment. The 
foregoing paragraph referred to expansion at graduate and profes- 


* Vol. 1, ‘Establishing the Goals,” p. 39ff. (December 1947). 
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sional levels. Instruction at these levels usually makes greater de- 
mands for space and equipment, as well as for instructional per- 
sonnel, than are made by instruction at lower levels. 

Aside from preparing students for a high level of citizenship and 
professional service in a complicated society, qualified institutions of 
higher education will probably be asked by the nation’s public and 
private agencies to carry on more numerous and more intricate re- 
search projects for which specialized building space and equipment 
are required. Whether or not the requesting agencies contribute in 
providing the specialized facilities needed, the high cost involved will 
demand scrutiny concerning existing facilities and the facilities to be 
added. 

Some factors affecting costs of college building programs may not 
be as apparent to many college administrators as those noted in fore- 
going paragraphs. The index of construction costs relative to the 
general price level, the availability of labor and materials when 
needed, and the dollar level of the national income, promise to be of 
great importance. 

In view of the cost prospects suggested and of the justification for 
increasing scrutiny by society of any service which foreshadows in- 
creasing costs, there are two possible avenues of contribution by in- 
dividual institutions which seem more promising than others. Both 
involve research, planning and forecasting; one internal to the in- 
stitution, the other external. Probably most colleges and universities 
need additional internal research before their administrators can get 
a clear picture of their effectiveness in utilizing the building space 
which they now have and of the ways in which existing facilities 
might be modified to serve new purposes. In many institutions the 
instructional staff should assume more responsibility in this connec- 
tion than it does. In the first place this staff should know more than 
general administrators about recent and prospective developments in 
the different specialized fields. Moreover it seems probable that re- 
search in the selection and organization of instructional, materials, and 
research in methods of teaching in colleges and universities, could do 
much to reduce the average amount of classroom and laboratory 
space required per student—particularly in graduate and professional 
schools. So far as internal research and the administration of a college 
plant are concerned, perhaps the only fault that is worse than failure 
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to modify existing units in accordance with changing needs, is to 
provide additional units which are a decade or more out of date when 
they are constructed. 

External research concerning the role of the college and university 
in American society is more comprehensive and more difficult than the 
type of internal research characterized. Research concerning techno- 
logical, social, economic, psychological, and political trends, in this 
country and in the world generally, is essential to figuring out the 
probable future role of higher education as a ‘whole, or the role of 
a particular institution in a particular community. Trends of this kind 
are basic in determining the size and type of student body which an 
institution should be serving a decade or two hence, as well as the 
kinds of service which it should be rendering to them and rendering 
to the nation through other avenues. Research of this type involves a 
more comprehensive analysis of society and a more extensive effort 
on the part of colleges and universities to evaluate their roles in so- 
ciety than they have ever undertaken. How well individual institu- 
tions working separately can do this job, may be open to question. 
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The Status of the Registrar 
E. B. LEMON 


HAT does a registrar do? How important is he in the adminis- 
W trative organization of his institution? 

Peering into the administrative whirlwind that has spread over the 
campuses of America during the recent years of vast expansion, one 
can find almost as many answers to these seemingly simple questions 
as he can find men with the title “Registrar”. There is, therefore, 
reason to discuss the field the registrar might logically occupy. 

The functions of a registrar's office naturally vary with the kind 
and size of institution it serves, the recognition it is given by the 
executive office, and with the caliber of the registrar himself. While all 
registrars’ offices have many functions in common, the range of 
their duties is markedly flexible. There are registrars who qualify as 
most able administrators. There are also registrars whose duties 
classify them as clerks. These contrasts grow not only out of the 
limitation of the registrar, but the restrictions under which he op- 
erates. All registrars keep a roster of students and record credits and 
grades. Others, in addition to these basic functions, handle admis- 
sions, direct scholarship policies, influence the shaping of curricular 
patterns and the general standards maintained by their respective in- 
stitutions. Between these extremes is a multiplicity of duties such as 
building class schedules, administering graduation requirements, su- 
pervising contacts with secondary schools, and directing student per- 
sonnel programs. These are logical responsibilities of a registrar, 
but not necessarily assignments in all institutions. Sometimes they are 
distributed among various institutional officers or faculty committees. 
Such distribution becomes necessary with the increase in size of the 
college. 

The unprecedented growth that has characterized educational in- 
stitutions throughout the country in the last quarter century has re- 
sulted in the creation of a variety of new administrative posts. As- 
sistants to the president, the dean, and sometimes the registrar, have 
become almost universally necessary. Among these relatively new 
positions are the directors of dormitories, placement directors, per- 
sonnel co-ordinators, information officers, editors, and deans of men 
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and women. We are now in an era where the divisions of administra- 
tive functions have become so numerous that these positions are being 
regrouped so that the president can keep track of them. 

One of the steps in this regrouping is the creation of the dean or 
director of students. In some institutions this position has been ex- 
tended to include supervision of the registrar's office. While it is 
recognized that the administrative organization of each educational 
institution must conform to a pattern that fits its own variables, it 
is the opinion of this writer that it is logical for the registrar’s office 
to absorb additional functions or to participate in their administration, 
Subordinating the registrar to a dean of students or an officer in a 
similar capacity is not yet altogether common. It appears, however, to 
be a growing tendency, and should be a matter of real concern to 
registrars who are desirous of keeping their offices on the traditionally 
high administrative level. To place the registrar in a position where 
he is not responsible directly to the president or one of the president's 
immediate assistants is a step backward from good administration. 

Another tendency of concern to registrars/ one of much longer 
standing, is the breaking down of the registrar’s office by setting up a 
separate office of admissions. This leads to divided authority, un- 
avoidably some overlapping of effort, and usually more or less con- 
fusion. It would seem more logical to organize admissions as a de- 
partment within the registrar’s office, thereby making possible a high 
degree of co-ordination between admissions procedure and the many 
closely related activities which must of necessity remain in the regis- 
trar’s office. Such activities are too numerous to discuss here, but in 
the aggregate demand much of the time of the registrar. It may be 
that only details are involved, but these are important since they are 
factors in the relationship between the student and his institution. 
The registrar provides the guiding hand in keeping alive the spirit 
behind the established policy governing such adjustments. The details 
concerned too often constitute the only memory the professor has of 
the incident. 

In dealing with the many problems encountered in his adminis- 
tration of a graduate school, a favored expression of a late dean was, 
“Those bookkeepers in the registrar's office.”” To this graduate dean, 
a registrar’s office was merely tolerated as a necessary evil. Attitudes 
of this kind are influential in preventing a registrar's office from 
taking its rightful place in the institution. Fortunately, opinions in 
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the opposite direction are also influential. A colleague, then the Dean 
of the Engineering School, in speaking to a faculty group remarked 
that at one time he had supposed that the standards of an institution 
were set by the faculty, but that he had now come to the conclusion 
they emanate from the registrar. These two contrasting statements 
just about define the two possible extremes. To the graduate dean the 
registrar was merely a bookkeeper incapable of exercising any real 
authority, while the Dean of the Engineering School recognized that 
the registrar presides over a great storehouse of facts, which, when 
used intelligently and effectively, inevitably guide the decisions of a 
faculty or its legislative and administrative groups. Not only may 
the registrar, indirectly at least, determine the standards of the in- 
stitution, but in a similar manner he may shape many of the services 
his institution renders its constituents. 

Among the newer public services developed in educational ad- 
ministration are counseling and guidance. Here again the registrar's 
office files contain much necessary basic information. If these files 
are not made available to student personnel workers, they must be 
largely duplicated for this purpose. It is even possible that the regis- 
trar should direct the use of this material in those files. A counselor 
must have adequate information about the students he advises. These 
data begin to accumulate in the registrar’s office with the arrival of 
the admission application forwarded by the preparatory school. Dur- 
ing his stay on the campus, contacts between the student and the 
registrar's office are many, and the basic file usually grows with each 
visit. 

Institutions of higher learning have long been sensitive to the 
value of good public relations programs, but it is only recently that 
the term ‘Public Relations” has become common nomenclature in 
educational circles. The public relations office is another relatively 
new position created to help carry the increasing administrative load. 
The registrar can be an important cog in the public relations program 
regardless of whether he is given an opportunity to take part in its 
planning or activation. There is much to be said in support of the 
idea that the public relations program actually heads up in the regis- 
trar’s office. In any event the registrar should be one of the chief 
consultants of the public relations officer. It is in the registrar’s office 
that reactions to many of the institutional policies are voiced and 
often recorded. 
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This article is not a plea for the registrar to be made a general 
institutional spokesman, or to participate in all of the phases of the 
administration of his school. It is, however, intended to be an argu- 
ment in view of centralizing those functions dependent on the in- 
formation which inevitably flows into his office and to place under 
his direction the use of such information. 

How big is the registrar’s job? Is he merely a keeper of records 
or is he a high-ranking administrative official? If he does not direct 
and co-ordinate the important department of admissions, if the value 
of the great volume of significant material in the office files is not 
recognized beyond its place on the permanent record cards of the 
students, and if the registrar is made a subordinate of another official 
not in a position to make full use of this material, then the useful- 
ness of the registrar is greatly impaired. If, on the other hand, the 
administrative responsibility of the registrar is safeguarded, if he 
accepts full authority for the maximum use of the material at his 
command, if he is responsible directly to the executive office, and if 
he possesses the initiative, resourcefulness, and tact to exercise power 
wisely, then the registrar’s office is in a position to fulfill its place 
in a strong administration. The registrar directing such an office 
should have the privileges and rank commensurate with those of the 
dean of an instructional division. 
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Education Abroad 


Recent References to Foreign 
Universities—V 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


series. A majority of the items entered in the entire series were 
first published between 1946 and 1949 inclusive, and nearly all ap- 
peared not earlier than 1939. About 85 per cent of the entries are in 
the English language, 5 per cent in Spanish, 5 per cent in French, and 
5 per cent in ten other languages. The main headings are: (1) The 
International Picture, (2) The American Republics, (3) The British 
Commonwealth and Empire, (4) Europe West of Russia, (5) The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and (6) The Near, Middle, and 
Far East. 


Tic installment brings up to 1,000 the number of entries in this 


The International Picture 


834. Barrantes, Emilio. ‘Filosofia y Técnica de los Planes y Programas 
de Estudios.” Educacién (Lima), No. 6 (1948), 45-55. 

835. Bok, Bart J. ‘Science and the Maintenance of Peace,” Science, CIX 
(February 11, 1949), 131-37. 

836, Ehrenburg, Ilya. “Intellectuals in the Modern World: A Soviet 
View Discussed,” Anglo-Soviet Journal (London) IX (Winter 
1948), 14-18. Speech at the Wroclaw Congress of Intellectuals, 
August 1949. . 

837. Laves, Walter H. C. ‘The Universities and International Under- 
standing,” Education News (Sydney, Australia), I (December 
1948), 22-24. 

838. Mackay-Mure, J. “Universities at the Crossroads,” International Stu- 
dent Service Review, IV (Winter 1949), 9-11. 

839. Marshall, Kendric N. “International Education,” National Educa- 
tion Association Journal, XXVIII (March 1949), 214. Notes on 
developments in various countries. 

840. Moakler, Bro. Michael. ‘“Textbook Improvement and International 
Understanding,” Catholic Educational Review, XLVII (March 
1949), 183-85. 
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The United Nations and UNESCO 

841. Dobinson, C. H. “UNESCO’s Record in 1948,” Journal of Edu. 
cation (London), LXXXI (February 1949), 71-72. 

842. Marshall, Kendric N. “UNESCO Begins Its Third Year,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXXVIII (February 
1949), 100-01. 

843, Petersen, E. N. “UNESCO’s First Summer School was Successful 
Meeting,” Library Journal, LXXIII (November 15, 1948), 1685. 
86. 

844. Torres Bodet, Jaime. “I Have Faith in UNESCO,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, XXX (March 1949), 226-30. 

845. “UNESCO in 1949: The Beirut Decisions,” Times Educational Sup- 
plement (London), No. 1,755 (December 18, 1948), 713. 


Voluntary Associations and Conferences 

846. Brown, Francis J. “The 1948 International Conference of Univer- 
sities,” School and Society, LXIX (February 5, 1949), 100-02. 

847. Brown, Francis J. ‘““Worldwide Co-operation Among Universities,” 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIV 
(December 1, 1949), 4-7. 

848. Kennett, Stanley J. ‘In the Service of the University: 1.S.S. Annual 
Conference, July 21-31, 1948, at Combloux (France),” Inter. 
national Student Service Review, 1V (Winter 1949), 5-8. 

849. Martin, Victor. “La Conférence Préparatoire des Universités,” 
Schweizerische Hochschulzeitung: Revue Universitaire Suisse, XX 
(Sechstes Heft 1948), 301-05. The August 1948 conference. at 
Utrecht. 

850. Medley, Sir John. “Notes on the UNESCO Universities Confer- 
ence,” Universities Quarterly, WI (February 1949), 581-83. 

851. Trouvat, P. “Le Congrés de l'Union Internationale des Etudiants,” 
L’Education Nationale (Paris), No. 27 (14 Octobre 1948), 18-19, 
Conference in Paris, September 1948, of representatives of 36 
nations. 


International Exchange of Students and Teachers 

852. Caldwell, Oliver J. “Government Programs of Exchange of Per- 
sons,” News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, 
XXIV (January 1, 1949), 9-13. 

853. Halle, L. J., Jr. “The Institute of Inter-American Affairs: Co-opera- 
tive Education Programs,” Department of State Bulletin, XIX 
(July 11, 1948), 31-34. 

854. Institute of International Education. Twenty-ninth Annual Report 
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of the President, October 1, 1948. New York: the Institute, 1948. 
Pp. 136. 

855. ans Edward B, “Help for Displaced Professors,” News Bulletin 
of the Institute of International Education, XXIV (March 1, 
1949), 16-17. 

856. Smith, Paul E. ‘‘British-American Teacher Interchange,’ News Bulle- 
tin of the Institute of International Education, XXIV (January 1, 
1949), 15-18, 

857. Stanford, Edward V. ‘The Catholic Commission on Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs,” Internationale Zeitschrift fir Erziehungswis- 
senschaft: International Education Review (Salzburg, Austria), 
V (Erstes Heft 1948-49), 135-36. 


Foreign Students in the United States 


858. Bigge, A. E. “Selective Admissions Practices,” News Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education, XXIV (December 1948), 
26-28. 

859. Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. ““What Foreign Students Need,” News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIV (March 
1, 1949), 3-5. 

860. Gale, Esson M. “Selective Admission Practices,” News Bulletin of 
the Institute of International Education, XXIV (January 1, 1949), 
39-41. 

861. Linton, Clarence. ‘Counseling Students from Overseas,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, VII, No. 3 (1948), 501-21. 
Also in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, XXIV (January 1949), 213- 
33. 

862. Marshall, Dorothy Nepper; and Broughton, Annie Leigh, ‘Selective 
Admissions Practices,” News Bulletin of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, XXIV (March 1, 1949), 23-26. 

863. McAfee, John. “Student Exchange and Dollar Shortage,” News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education. XXIV (No- 
vember 1, 1948), 5-12. 

864. Spindt, H. A. “Selective Admissions Practices,” News Bulletin of 
the Institute of International Education, XXIV (February 1, 
1949), 15-18. 

865. Strozier, Robert. ‘Selective Admissions Practices,’ News Bulletin 
of the Institute of International Education, XXIV (November 1, 
1948), 21-22. 


United States Students Abroad 
866. “Americans Abroad: Current Opportunities for Foreign Study,” 
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News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIV 
(January 1, 1949), 19-27. 

Andrews, John N. ‘Foreign Scholarships Under the Fulbright Law,” 
First Yearbook, 1948, of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 180-86. 

Study, Travel, Work Abroad, Summer 1949. Madison, Wis.: U. §, 
National Student Association, 1949. Pp. 39. 25¢. 


The American Republics 


Agramonte, Roberto. Sociologia de la Universidad. Mexico City: 
Universidad Nacional, 1948. Pp. 149. 

Aguilar, Lola Valentina. ‘‘La Formacion Profesional del Maestro,” 
Educacion (Lima), No. 6 (1948), 81-84. 

Bonilla y Segura, Guillermo. Report on the Cultural Missions of 
Mexico. U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1945, No. 11, Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 61. Translated into 
English. 

Ebaugh, Cameron D. “Secondary Education in Latin America,” Co- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY, XXIV (January 1949), 249-61. 

Garcia Moreno, José Miguel. Informe a la Nacion, 1947-1948. 
Quito: Ministro de Educacién Publica, 1948. Pp. 140. Annual 
Report to the national legislature of Ecuador on public education, 

Goetz, Delia. Education in Panama. U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1948, No. 12. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948, 
Pp. 90. 

Goetz, Delia. Education in Venezuela. U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1948, No. 14. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1948, Pp. 104. 

Hall, Robert King. “South Brazil: Educational Progress Report,” 
Teachers College Record, L (December 1948), 154-62. 

“Reglamento de Calificaciones y Promociones de los Liceos Reno- 
vados.” Revista de Educacién (Santiago, Chile), VII (June-July 
1948), 104-12. 

“Universities in Venezuela: Evolution Since Colonial Times.” Times 
Educational Supplement (London), No. 1,759 (January 1, 1949), 
4. 

White, L. B. “Home Economics in Bolivia,” Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, XL (November 1948), 526-27. 


The British Commonwealth and Empire 


Yearbook of the Universities of the Commonwealth, 1948, Pub- 
lished for the Association of Universities of the British Common- 
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wealth. London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1948. Pp. 1206. Data 
on all universities of the United Kingdom and the dominions and 


colonies. 


The United Kingdom 
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Atkinson, W. C. “University and Society,” Fortnightly (London), 
CLXXI (January 1949), 1-7. 

Bates, H. G. C. “Impressions of the British Conference, 1948,”’ 
International Student Service Review, 1V (Winter 1949), 12-14. 
Meeting of the British branch of the International Student Service 
at Liverpool, in September 1948. 

Berry, Mary Patricia. ‘British Summer Schools in 1949,” News Bulle- 
tin of the Institute of International Education, XXIV (December 
1, 1948), 21-23. 

Bragg, Sir Laurence. ‘Standards of Advanced Studies and Research 
in Science and Technology,” Universities Quarterly, WI (Febru- 
ary 1949), 541-49. 

Carter, J. Roger. “The English Provincial Universities,” News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIV (March 
1, 1949), 6-10. 

Crafts, Colin A. ‘The People’s University,” International Student 
Service Review, 1V (Winter 1949), 15-18. Sketch of the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham. 

“Educational Activities of the British Council in the United King- 
dom, Journal of Education (London), LXXXI (January 1949), 
14-16. 

Higher Education in Great Britain and Ireland: A Handbook for Stu- 
dents from Overseas. London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1948. Pp. 112. 

Kandel, Isaac L. ‘American and English Education Compared,” Edx- 
cational Forum, XIII (November 1948), 19-28. 

Livingstone, Sir Richard. ‘Philosophy and Religion: I. Their Place 
in University Studies,” Times Educational Supplement (London), 
No. 1,762 (February 5, 1949), 89. 

Mountford, J. F. ‘“The New Examination: Universities Define Their 
Entrance Requirements,’ Times Educational Supplement (Lon- 
don), No. 1,750 (January 15, 1949), 35. 

Murray, John. “Halls of Residence in Universities,” Universities 
Quarterly, I (February 1949), 563-70. 

. A Note on University Policy and Finance in the Decennium 1947- 

56. By the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals. London: 

Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 1946. 

Pp. 16. 
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894. Peers, Robert. “The University of Nottingham,” Universities Re- 
view, XXI (January 1949), 75-90. 

895. Rice, D. Talbot. “Art in the University: The Edinburgh Honours De- 
gree,” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1,750 (Janu. 
ary 15, 1949), 41. 

896. Roberts, F. Medical Education. London: H. K. Lewis and Company, 
Ltd., 1948. 12s 6d. 

897. Shils, Edward A. ‘‘The Relevance of Sociology,” Universities Quar- 
terly, II (February 1949), 584-92. 

898. ‘Universities’ Conference: The Proposed Scholarship System,” Times 
Educational Supplement (London), No. 1,756 (December 25, 
1948), 726. Deliberations of the conference of universities of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland at London in December 1948, 

899. “University Awards: Working Party Report,” Times Educational 
Supplement (London), No. 1,754 (December 11, 1948), 698. 
Proposed expansion of scholarships. 


The Dominions and Colonies 

900. Education. Pretoria: Union Office of Census and Statistics, 1947, 
Pp. 77. 1s. A reprint of Chapter VIII from the Official Year 
Book of the Union of South Africa and Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Swaziland, 1946. Treats university education at 
pages 6-19. 

901. ‘La Educacién Publica en el Canada,” Cultura (Tucuman), II (Enero 
23 de 1949), 4; and II (Enero 30 de 1949), 4. 

902. Le Harivel, P. “Report on Survey of Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Needs of Malta.” Paris. UNESCO, 1948. Mimeo, Pp. 32. 

903. Malherbe, E. G. ‘The Universities of South Africa,” Universities 
Quarterly, III (February 1949), 550-62. 

904. Murdoch, J. H. The High Schools of New Zealand: A Critical Survey. 
Educational Research Series No. 19. Wellington: New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research, 1943. Pp. 464. 

NOTE: The British dominions and colonies in the Eastern World appear 

infra under The Near, Middle, and Far East. 


Eire 
905. Sheehan, T. W. “Eire Modernizes Teacher Education,” Catholic 
Educational Review, XLIV (November 1946), 529-34. 


Europe West of Russia 
906. Lindsay, Kenneth. “Universities and United Europe,” Universities 
Review, XXI (January 1949), 91-99. 
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Scandinavia; Finland ; the Low Countries 

907. Chambers, J. D. “The Swedish Gymnasium and the Question of Pre- 
mature Specialization in the English Sixth Form,” Universities 
Review, XXI (January 1949), 103-11. 

908. Hjelmtveit, Nils. Education in Norway. London: Hodder and 
Stroughton, Ltd., 1946. Pp. 41. Treats universities and similar 
institutions at pages 32-38. 

909. Lindegren, Alina M. Education and Service Conditions of Teachers 
in Scandinavia, the Netherlands, and Finland. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1940, No. 9. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1941. Pp. 149. 

910. Lobet, E. “Vocational Guidance in Belgium,” International Labour 
Review, LVII (March 1948), 187-204. 

911. “Modern Education in the Netherlands,” and ‘University Educa- 
tion,” Netherlands News Letter, 1 (December 1948), 7-11. 

912. Rosenfeld, L. “Some Impressions of University Life in Belgium and 
Holland,” Universities Quarterly, WI (February 1949), 593-99. 


France; Switzerland 

913. “Avant La Rentrée des Facultés: Déclarations de M. Donzelot, Di- 
recteur de |’Enseignement Supérieure,” Bulletin de Presse et d’In- 
formation, Bureau Universitaire de Statistique et de Documenta- 
tion Scolaires et Professionnelles (Paris), No. 23 (4 Novembre 
1948), 1-4. Excerpts from an article in the Paris newspaper Le 
Monde. 

914. Barney, Laura J. “Study in France for American Students,’ News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXX\V (De- 
cember 1, 1948), 8-10; and (January 1, 1948), 28-30. 

915. Cavalier, Jacques. L’Organization de l’Enseignement Supérieur en 
France, Paris: Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle 
1936. Pp. 74. A reprint from the larger work, L’Organization de 
l’Enseignement Supérieur, which covered several other countries. 

916. Cramer, Frederick H. “American Students in Zurich,” News Bulle- 
tin of the Institute of International Education, XX1V (February 1, 
1949), 11-13. 

917. Les Débouches du Baccalauréat: Guide des Carvriéres. Paris: Bureau 
Universitaire de Statistique et de Documentation Scolaires et Pro- 
fessionnelles, 1948. Pp. 139. 

918. Desgranges, Guy. ‘Les Grandes Lignes de la Réforme de |’Enseigne- 
ment en France,” French Review, XX (May 1947), 445-53. 

919. Desprey-Curely, Mme. “Les Normaliennes de Melun au Danemark 
et en Suéde’’, L’Education Nationale (Paris), No. 26 (7 Octobre 
1948), 3A-4A. Exchanges of students between home economics 
normal schools in France, Denmark, and Sweden. 
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920. Les Etudes de Médicine. Paris: Bureau Universitaire de Statistique 
et de Documentation Scolaires et Professionnelles, 1948. Pp, 53, 

921. Etudes Pédagogiques, 1948: Annuaire de I’Instruction Publique en 
Suisse. Lausanne: Librarie Payot, 1948. Pp. 176. A symposium 
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tional Review, XVIII (Fall 1948), 220-27. 

923. Kandel, I. L. ‘Proposals for the Reform of Education in France,” 
Educational Forum, X (March 1946), 303-310. 

924. Laugier, Henri. “France,” pp. 133-58 in Educational Y earbook of the 
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926. “Centre for Medico-Social Cardiology,’ Portugal (Lisbon), No. 121 
(August 31, 1948), 5-7. An institution in Coimbra. 

927. Ebaugh, Cameron D. “Higher Education in Italy,” Higher Educa- 
tion, V (March 1, 1949), 151-54. 

928. Franco y la Cultura: Labor del Estado Espanol (1939-1947). Madrid: 
Oficina de Informacion Espafiola, 1947. Pp. 173. Contains chap- 
ters on higher education, secondary education, the primary schools, 
and related subjects. 

929. “New Archives Opened at Coimbra,” Portugal (Lisbon), No. 123 
(October 30, 1948), 5-7. 

930. “The Problem of the Education of Girls,” Portugal (Lisbon), No. 
124 (November 30, 1948), 8-9. 

931. “Universitarios Americanos en Madrid,” Revista Nacional de Educa- 
cién (Madrid), VIII (Segunda Epoca 1948), 88-91. 
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932. Baumgarten, Franziska. “Die Mentalitat Deutscher Studierender,” 
Schweizerische Hochschulzeitung: Revue Universitaire Suisse, XX 
(Sechstes Heft 1948), 306-11. Certain questionnaire responses of 
students at Tiibingen and Freiburg. 

933. Edman, M. ‘Quality of Teacher Training,” Educational Leadership, 
VI (October 1948), 16-17. 
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35-46. 
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943. Staerk, M. F. “German Students: 1948,” America, LXXX (Novem- 
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cational Supplement (London), No. 1,754 (December 11, 1948), 
699. Recommendations regarding higher education in the British 
Zone. 

946. Wirth, F. P. “Broadening the Bavarian Curriculum,” Educational 
Leadership, V1 (October 1948), 12-14. 
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(Federated Peoples’ Republic of Yugoslavia). Belgrade: Office of 
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St. John, Robert. The Silent People Speak. New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. 397. A correspondent’s impressions 
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the Caroline University. Prague: Orbis Publishing Company, 1948. 
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Woody, Thomas. “Adult Education in Czechoslovakia,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XLII (December 1948), 241-52. 
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Nikolai Shvernik. 
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“O Pereimenovanii Uralskogo i Novocherkasskogo Industrial’ nykh 
Institutov v Politkhnicheskie Instituty.” Ministerstvo Vysshego 
Obrazovaniiu Biulleten (Moscow), No. 4 (April 1948), 11. 

Potseluevskii, A. P. ‘‘Nauchnaiia Konferentsiia Studentov vuzov 
Ashkhabada.” Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly (Moscow), VI (August 
1948), 46-48. 

Shimkin, D. B. “Uranium Deposits in the U.S.S.R.” Science, CIX 
(January 21, 1949), 58-60. 

Tregubov, Vladimir. “Leningrad University Has Sent Leaders to 
Many Fields,” U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, YX (March 11, 
1949), 163-64. 

Voznessensky, A. “Ideological and Political Education in the Soviet 
School,” Soviet Press Translations, TV (March 15, 1949), 169- 
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The Near, Middle and Far East 
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972. Assadi, Mohsen, “Persian Education Yesterday and Today.” Persia 
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973. Bentwich, Norman. “The Hebrew University of Jerusalem; and 
Some Reflections on Anti-Semitism,” International Student Serv- 
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974. Burns, Eleanor I. “Turkish Educators Discuss Changes in Secondary 
Education,” American Near East Society Bulletin, 11 (February 
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975. “Dental Schools of Syria, Lebanon, Egypt,’ Journal of Dental Edu- 
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978. Simon, Ernest. “Hebrew Education in Palestine,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, XXII (November 1948), 190-205. 


India; Pakistan; Ceylon 

979. Bokhari, A. S. “Whither Education in Pakistan,’ Astan Horizon 
(London), I (Autumn 1948), 30-37. 

980. Ghose, Haricharan. ‘The Organization of Commercial Education,” 
Calcutta Review, CIX (November 1948), 118-24. 
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1945-46. Delhi: Government of India, Publications Branch, 1948. 
Pp 69. 
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(London), XVII (July 1946), 228-44. 

983. Obroi, M. L. ‘Report on Education in India.” Paris: UNESCO, 
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984. Proceedings of the Thirteenth Meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in India, Bombay, January 1947. Calcutta: 
Government of India Press, 1947. Pp. 136. 
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(June 1944), 76. Same abridged in Times Educational Supple- 
ment (London), No. 1,513 (April 29, 1944), 208. 

987. Zuberi, I. H. “Educational Planning in Pakistan.” Pakistan (Kara- 
chi), I (September 1948), 26-33. 
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988. Cheeseman, H. R. Annual Report on Education in the Malayan 
Union for 1947. Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 1948. Pp. 
176. $2.50 or 5s 10d. 

989. Hart, Donn V., and Wilson, Howard E. The Philippines. New York: 
American Book Company, 1946, Pp. 264. Includes “Schools for 
the Filipinos,” at pages 149-61. 

990. Haumuller, Marcel. Rapport concernant |’Enseignement distribué 
aux Minorités Ethniques du Cambodge.” Education (Saigon, Indo- 
China), I (Mai 1948), 50-59. 

991. Locsin, Teodoro M. “Diplomas for Sale,” Philippines Free Press 
(Manila), XL (March 12, 1949), 2-3. Criticism of allegedly 
too liberal policies in inspecting and accrediting proprietary 
schools. 

992. Zainal-Abidin bin Ahmad. “The Problem of Higher Education in 
Malaya,” Asian Horizon (London), I (Autumn 1948), 23-29. 


China; Korea; Japan 

993. Benben, John S. “Korea: Where Teachers Beg for Demonstrations of 
Classroom Democracy,” Nation’s Schools, XLIII (March 1949), 
35-37. 

994, Brinkman, A. R. “Teacher Training in Japan: New Ideas for Old.” 
Times Educational Sup plement (London), No. 1,654 (January 11, 
1947), 20. 

995. Chang, Ching-tan. “Progress in China’s Higher Education,” China 
and America (November 1948), 3-9. 

996. Eells, Walter Crosby. “Higher Education in Japan Today,” News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIV (Febru- 
ary 1, 1949), 33-34. 

997. Forman, Harrison. “Education,” pp. 204-14 in Changing China. New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1948. Pp. 337. 

998. Kovyzhenko, V. “Upswing of the National Economy and Culture of 
Northern Korea,” Soviet Press Translations, 1V (February 1, 
1949), 68-69. Translated from Izvestia issue of January 11, 1949. 

999. Obroi, M. L. “Report on Education in China.’ Paris: UNESCO, 
1948. Pp. 48. Includes notes on personal visits to 21 Chinese uni- 
versities. 

1000. Weber, Harry F. “Higher Education in Korea,” Higher Education, 
V (March 1, 1949), 145-48. 











Higher Education in Spain 
CAMERON D. EBAUGH 


HE CURRENT discussions of Spain and things Spanish have 
} poe to obscure the fact that higher education has a longer 
history in Spain than in any other European country. During the 
period of Moorish domination, from 711 to 1054 A.D. (perhaps even 
to 1492 and the conquest of Granada), the courts of the kings be- 
came the gathering places of eminent scholars; libraries were built 
up and universities flourished under royal protection and encourage- 
ment. The library of Cordova is said to have had more than 400,000 
manuscripts in the 10th century. To get exact information about the 
history, religion, science, customs, language and philosophy of the 
Arabs, and about the writings of Aristotle which had been trans- 
lated from the Greek to Syrian to Arabic in their peregrinations 
around the Mediterranean after the fall of Constantinople, and 
finally to Latin in Spain, learned scholars and students congregated 
around these libraries where teaching and learning were free. Mon- 
archs spent vast sums on agents who travelled to Bagdad, Damascus, 
Alexandria, and other cultural centers of the East to bring back copies 
of valuable manuscripts for correction, revision, translation, and an- 
notation. And growing out of this great thirst for knowledge in the 
last years of Saracen rule, a royal college was founded at Granada 
for the study of law, theology, and medicine. This school could boast 
of more than the then customary informal organization of students 
and teachers, because it conferred diplomas on all students who 
completed the prescribed studies. 

The first of the modern Spanish universities was that of Salamanca, 
created by Alfonso IX in the early part of the 13th century. Others 
were created by royal decree or by municipal action in the various 
early Spanish kingdoms and have since become permanent or been 
merged with later foundations. The Spanish university movement 
reached its height in the 16th century with the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance. Princes and lesser nobility vied with one another in 
endowing chairs, sponsoring lectures, and providing imposing build- 
ings for the universities. Independent colleges were created and 
authorized by the Pope to confer degrees, thus becoming rivals of 
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the universities. Soon, other colleges sprang up around the univer- 
sities and in various relationships to them, and today higher educa- 
tion in Spain consists in these three types of institution—universities 
or professional schools, colleges, and seminaries for the training of 
priests. 
CONTROL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
All higher education in Spain is under the control of the Ministry 
of National Education. According to the Organic Law of Spanish 
Universities, of July 29, 1943, the Spanish university is a corporation 
of teachers and students to which the State entrusts the responsibility 
of higher education ‘‘for the readying of youth for life, the cultivation 
of science and the exercise of the professions for the greater spiritual 
glory of Spain.” Under the direction of the Minister of National 
Education, the Spanish universities perform their various functions 
in keeping with the requirements of canon law and with the ideals 
of the National Syndicalist State. St. Thomas Aquinas is the legally 
established patron saint of higher education in Spain. 


UNIVERSITY DISTRICTS 


The Organic Law divides the national territory into 12 university 
districts, within each of which a national university is located. The 
12 universities, each serving several provinces, are the following: 
Barcelona, Granada, La Laguna, Madrid, Murcia, Oviedo, Salamanca, 
Santiago de Compostela, Sevilla, Valencia, Valladolid, and Zaragoza. 
The University of Granada also serves Spanish North Africa and 
Morocco; that of La Laguna, other Spanish colonies in Africa. The 
Government recognizes these 12 institutions with their present Facul- 
ties; other Universities and Faculties may be founded only by new 
national laws. 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION 


Spanish higher education is organized into Faculties, institutes, or 
schools for technical training and scientific research; major colleges, 
and departments of publications, scientific exchange and university 
extension. The professional schools, which may belong to a Faculty 
or be independent, may be established by a university, by a public 
or private organization, or by an individual, with the previous authori- 
zation of the minister of National Education. Institutes or schools 
of this type that were originally created by other national ministries 
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or public agencies are to be incorporated into the existing univer- 
sities under appropriate Faculties. Professional certificates and titles 
are conferred by these institutions and issued by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education. Academic diplomas, the licentiate, and the doctorate, 
are conferred in the same way by the regular university Faculties, 

The Major Colleges are institutions for the general cultural and 
formative work of the university to which all students are required 
to belong, either as residents or registered members. These institu- 
tions provide the non-professional training required in the fields of 
art, music, literature, athletics, and social activities during the stu- 
dent’s university period. The Major Colleges may be founded by the 
universities themselves, by the Traditionalist Spanish Phalanx and 
the National Syndicalist Front, or by public, private, or individual 
initiative, provided that standards set up by the Ministry of National 
Education are met and a ministerial order is issued authorizing the 
new institution. The 51 existing Colleges grant no degrees or titles. 

The University department of publications, scientific exchange, and 
university extension has charge of the University Press, organizes 
special courses and courses for foreigners, handles the exchange of 
professors and students with other national and foreign universities, 
and prepares programs, articles, and other educational publications 
related to the Spanish University Syndicate. 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 


The chief administrative officer of the Spanish university is the 
rector, who must be addressed in all official documents as ““Magnifico” 
and ‘“‘Excelentisimo.”” He is appointed and dismissed by decree of the 
Minister of National Education. He must be a regular university pro- 
fessor and an active member of the traditionalist Spanish Phalanx and 
of the National Syndicalist Front. His salary is included in the na- 
tional budget in an “amount corresponding to the dignity and im- 
portance of his position.” In his duties and responsibilities, which 
are similar to those of an American university president, he is assisted 
by a vice-rector, whose qualifications and appointment procedures are 
identical to his own. 

Each Faculty and independent professional school is administered 
directly by a dean and an assistant dean, and each institute or minor 
school, by a director—all of whom are appointed by ministerial order 
on recommendation of the rector, as are also the directors of the 
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departments of publications, scientific exchange, and university ex- 
tension. The directors of the Major Colleges are appointed in the 
same way, but require the additional approval of the Phalanx and the 
National Syndicalist Front. 


GOVERNING BODIES 


The only organ of corporate representation is the University As- 
sembly (Claustro universitario), in which the rector, as chairman, all 
the professors and heads of the various Faculties, schools, and serv- 
ices, retired professors and holders of the doctorate from the re- 
spective university meet on the occasion of the conferral of degrees, 
the celebration of holidays, the honoring of distinguished persons, 
and other events of interest to the institution as a whole. 

Two councils act as consultative bodies for the rector. The Uni- 
versity Council (Junta de Gobierno), presided over by the rector 
and composed of the vice-rector, the deans of the Faculties, and the 
chiefs of the Spanish University Syndicate and of the University 
Professors’ Service maintained by the Traditionalist Spanish Phalanx 
and the National Syndicalist Front, advises the rector concerning 
matters of internal university life. The University District Council 
(Consejo de Distrito Universitario), also presided over by the rector 
and composed of political and Church officials of the district, advises 
him concerning the orientation and supervision of instructional and 
cultural activities. 

In the individual Faculties and schools, a Faculty Council (Junta 
de Facultad) of professors, presided over by the dean or the director, 
helps in the management of the internal affairs of the school. District 
delegates of the University Professors’ Service of the Phalanx and 
those of the Spanish University Syndicate may participate in the 
meetings of the Faculty Councils. 

Other organs which collaborate in the interests and activities of 
Spanish universities are: The Department of Religious Training, the 
University Professors’ Service, the University Syndicate, the University 
Militia, and the Student Welfare Service. 


STAFF 


There are four kinds of instructors in Spanish universities: Full 
(catedraticos numerarios) , associate (profesores adjuntos), temporary 
or substitute (profesores encargados de catedra), and assistants 
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(ayudantes) for clinics, laboratories, and other practical exercises, 
Full professors are State functionaries, are selected on the basis of 
competitive examinations, and enjoy civil service status and benefits, 
They must hold the doctorate of the Faculty in which they teach, 
have at least two years of university experience, be loyal to the funda- 
mental principles of the Movement, and be appointed by the Minister 
of National Education. All other professors are required by law to 
have the same qualifications as the full professors, as they are eligible 
for promotion to that rank. Assistants are required to hold at least 
the licentiate in their field and may be appointed by the rector. The 
salaries of the various staff members are established by law. 


FACULTIES AND ENROLLMENTS 


The 1943 Law of Higher Education in Spain recognizes 7 Faculties, 
each of which is authorized to confer the titles or degrees of licentiate 
and doctor in the various departments of study maintained by it. 
With the approval of the Ministry of National Education, Spanish 
universities may confer the degree of Doctor honoris causa on scholars 
and professionals who have made exceptional contributions in their 
respective fields. The various professional schools, which are operated 
independently, i.e., apart from the universities and the law regulating 
them, confer diplomas and titles appropriate to their respective fields 
of training—dentistry, forestry, engineering, and architecture. Table 
I gives the 1945-46 enrollments in the national universities and the 
principal other institutions of higher education in Spain, together with 
the length of the courses provided and the number of titles or degrees 
conferred. 

The School of Highway Engineering is maintained by the Ministry 
of Public Works, which also maintains a School of Public Works 
offering a 3-year course. The School of Communication Engineering 
(telephone, telegraph, radio, etc.) is maintained by the Ministry of 
Government; the School of Diplomacy, by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. This last institution offers a 1-year course for holders of the 
licentiate in law or in political and economic science. Other institu- 
tions of higher education are the Pontifical University of Salamanca, 
in Salamanca; the Comillas Pontifical University and Seminary, in 
Santander; the University of Deusto, with the Catholic Institute of 
Arts and Industry, in Bilbao, and a School of Library Science, in 


Madrid. 
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TABLE I 
STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SPAIN, 1945-46 








1 ia ‘Ge Dipl 

Faculty or Schoo re) urse iplomas 

” Facul. ---—-——-—— Enrollment Conferred 
ties Lic. Doct. 





National universities: 


Law 12 5 I 12,168 1,082 (30 w.) 
Medicine 9 7 I 10,873 1,029 (18 w.) 
Sciences 11 5 2 7,469 589 (127 w.) 
Pharmacy 4 6 I 3,219 504 (205 w.) 
Philosophy and Letters 12 5 I 3,172 428 (279 w.) 
Veterinary Medicine 4 5 I 2,501 279 
Political Science and Economics I 4 I 
Professional Schools: 
School of Architecture I 5* 1,019 38 
School of Industrial Engineering I 6 696 57 
School of Dentistry I 6 277 (21 w.) 65 (4 w.) 
School of Highway Engineering I 5 288 lacking 
School of Textile Engineering I 3 132 15 
School of Mining Engineering I 54 116 15 
School of Agricultural Engineer- 

ing I 53 113 22 
School of Forestry I 53 94 7 
School of Communication Engi- 

60 I rs 85 9 
School of Naval Engineering I 7 78 15 
Commercial Schools 27 2-3 57,143** 719 

(13,563 w.) 
Normal Schools 55 2 24,541 25,756 
(17,740 w.) ; 

Religious Seminaries 31 3-6 I 13,185 lacking 





* Preceded by a preparatory course. 
** Including secondary level. 


ACADEMIC YEAR 


The academic year comprises two 4-month terms (cuatrimestres) 
which run from October 5 to February 14 and from February 15 to 
June 15. Regular examinations are held in the latter part of June. 


ADMISSION 


The Spanish school system consists of 5 years of elementary school 
and 7 years of secondary school. National secondary schools are called 
“institutos”’; private schools, ‘‘colegios.” Admission to the secondary 
schools is by entrance examination, based on the principal subjects 
taught in the upper elementary school years. Completion of the com- 
mon elementary school is not required, and most students take their 
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preparatory work in elementary preparatory sections of the institutes 
themselves or under private tutors. The 7-year secondary school 
program includes 7 years each of religion, Latin, Spanish, mathe- 
matics, foreign language, and artistic, physical, and patriotic educa- 
tion; 6 years each of history and geography; 4 years each of Greek, a 
second foreign language and science, and 3 years each of nature study 
and philosophy. Completion of the course corresponds roughly to one 
year of liberal arts college in the United States. 

On completion of the secondary school course, the student is re- 
quired to pass a State Examination (Examen de Estado) for the 
secondary school baccalaureate diploma. This examination is based on 
a list of test questions formulated annually by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education and consists of a written section including transla- 
tions from Latin, Greek, Romance and Germanic language, a problem 
in mathematics, and an original theme related to one or two of the 
upper secondary school subjects. The written test is eliminatory. Suc- 
cessful candidates only are eligible for the oral test which follows and 
deals with one or more of the secondary school subjects. Examining 
boards are appointed annually by the Minister of National Education, 
on the recommendation of the rector of the university in which the 
examination is to be given. The examination is graded on a 0 to 10 
point scale, 5 being the minimum for passing. Candidates are allowed 
4 additional chances, at specified intervals, to pass the baccalaureate 
examinations. 

Admission to Spanish universities may be granted only by the 
rector, to whom formal application must be made. The candidate must 
hold the State secondary school baccalaureate, pass special entrance 
examinations which vary from Faculty to Faculty, and pledge full 
compliance with all university regulations. The student further is 
required to regard his university work as a compulsory service to the 
State; belong to the Spanish University Syndicate, wear its emblem 
and on all appropriate occasions wear its uniform or that of the 
University Military Corps; attend all classes regularly, including those 
in political indoctrination, religion, and physical education; be willing 
to transfer to another institution when circumstances so demand; 
participate in university services when called on; procure reports of 
his academic progress for his parents or guardians, and make all re- 
quests or complaints, in writing, through proper channels. 
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COURSES OF STUDY 


The courses of study leading to the diploma or title in the various 
Faculties and professional technical schools are highly specialized. 
They include few, if any, cultural subjects. The cultural background 
recognized as desirable for the various professions in Spain is de- 
veloped in the secondary school, which is purely academic through- 
out. At the university level, only technical or professional training is 
given in the regular programs, although supplementary cultural activi- 
ties are required in the Colegios Mayores and other residence halls. 

The programs of study for the different diplomas are established by 
the Faculty councils, approved by the rector, and legalized by the 
Minister of National Education. In those cases in which the student 
has completed work in another Spanish university or in a foreign 
institution whose program is judged equivalent to the scientific and 
cultural offering of the Spanish university in the opinion of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, the Minister of National Education, on 
the recommendation of the rector and with the approval of the 
Faculty involved, may reduce the time and studies required for a 
given degree. This reduction, however, does not exempt the student 
from the regular academic tests required by the regulations of the 
Faculty. 

Studies for the doctorate consist of course work and independent 
study during from one to three years beyond the licentiate, and the 
preparation of a dissertation under a professor or group of professors 
in the field. In all cases, the academic degrees are conferred by the 
University Faculty; the ‘‘titles’”” authorizing the practice of the profes- 
sion, by the Ministry of National Education. Following are the prin- 
ciple study plans, by Faculty: 

Faculty of Philosophy and Letters —The Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters comprises departments of philosophy, history, American his- 
tory, classical philology, semitic philology, romance philology, and 
education. Only the University of Madrid has all seven of these de- 
partments. Barcelona has all but education and American history; 
Sevilla has history and American history; the others, one department 
each, as follows: Granada, semitic philology; La Laguna, classical 
philology; Murcia, philosophy; Oviedo, romance philology; Sala- 
manca, classical philology; Santiago de Compostela, Valencia, Val- 
ladolid and Zaragoza, history. 
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The title of licentiate in philosophy and letters, regardless of the 
field of specialization, makes the holder eligible for the competitive 
examinations for teaching positions in the secondary, normal and 
vocational public or private schools; and for positions as archivist, 
librarian, or archaeologist. The licentiate in the field of American 
history is eligible also for diplomatic service in Latin America, and 
the licentiate in philosophy and letters, field of education, is eligible 
for a position as professor of education, supervisor, or principal of an 
elementary school. The title of doctor in any Faculty field is required 
for professorship in a university and usually is given priority over the 
licentiate in any competitive situation. 

The course of studies for the degree of licentiate is a five-year 
course, the first two years of which are the same for all students. The 
last three years are differentiated according to the department selected, 
Following is the program of studies, by semester, for the first two 
years in the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, each subject taught 3 
hours a week: 

(First Semester): Latin Language and Literature, Greek or Arabic 
Language and Literature, Ancient and Medieval History, History of 
Ancient and Medieval Art, Fundamentals of Philosophy. 

(Second Semester): Latin Language and Literature, Greek or 
Arabic Language and Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, 
Modern and Contemporary History, Modern and Contemporary Art, 
Fundamentals of Philosophy. 

(Third Semester): Greek or Arabic Language and Literature, 
Latin Language and Literature, World Literature, History of Phi- 
losophy, Ancient and Medieval History of Spain, Geography. 

(Fourth Semester): Greek or Arabic Language and Literature, 
Latin Language and Literature, World Literature, History of Phi- 
losophy, Modern and Contemporary History of Spain, Geography of 
Spain. 

‘ia this two-year, common-to-all course, Greek is required of all 
students planning to major in Classical philology, and Arabic, for 
those entering the department of Semitic philology. Students entering 
other departments may elect either language. 

Students planning to major in the department of Romance phi- 
lology, are required to be able to speak and to translate at least two 
Romanic languages, and to translate from the German. All other 
students must have a practical knowledge of one Romance and one 
other language. 
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The three-year specialization course for the degree of licentiate is 
divided into six semesters of four months each and consists of regu- 
larly required subjects peculiar to the major department chosen. 
Monograph courses are also provided for the thorough intellectual 
preparation for scientific research. These monograph courses are 
primarily for candidates for the doctorate, but may be taken with the 
licentiate program at the recommendation of the student’s faculty 
adviser, who is chosen at the end of the common-to-all period. Stu- 


TABLE II 


PLAN OF STUDIES, DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, 
FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY AND LETTERS 














Hours a Week per Semester 
Subjects 

Vv VI VII VII Ix xX 
Logic 3 3 3 
Ethics 3 3 
Cosmology 3 3 
Experimental Psychology 3 3 
History of Ancient Philosophy 3 3 
History of Medieval Philosophy 3 3 
History of Modern Philosophy 4 
History of Contemporary Philosophy 4 
History of Spanish Philosophy 2 
Metaphysics 3 6 3 3 
Rational Peychology 3 3 
Sociology 2 
Esthetics 2 2 
Philosophy of History 2 
Philosophy of Law 2 2 
Philosophy of Religion 2 





dents are required to engage in research work, to become familiar 
with scientific investigation, sources, references, library science, mu- 
seums and archives, and to be able to prepare a work for final 
publication. 

When all subjects of study in the three specialization years are 
satisfactorily completed, the student is eligible for the degree exami- 
nation. The programs of study in the seven departments of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters are fairly equally comprehensive. 
Tables II and III present the plans of study in the departments of 
philosophy and of education, which are typical. 

Faculty of Medicine.—There are Faculties of Medicine in 9 of the 
Spanish universities: Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Salamanca, San- 
tiago de Compostela, Sevilla, Valencia, Valladolid, and Zaragoza. In 
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the university district of Sevilla there is an additional medical school 
in the city of Cadiz. These Faculties are authorized to provide medical 
training, to confer the academic degrees of licentiate and doctor of 
medicine and, through their institutes and professional schools, to 
provide advanced training for professional specialists in various 
fields. 

The degree and title of licentiate in medicine and surgery are 
required by law for the general practice of medicine. The degree of 


TABLE III 


PLAN OF STUDIES, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY AND LETTERS 








Hours a Week per Semester 
Vv VI VII VII Ix X 





Subjects 





Philosophy of Education 
General Psychology 
Method of Teaching 
Principles of Education 
Educational Research 3 
Child and Adolescent Psychology 

Experimental Education 

History of Education 

Practice Teaching 

National Education 3 

School Organization 3 
Differential Education 3 
Professional Orientation 

School Hygiene and Physical Education 

School Supervision (Inspection) 
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doctor of medicine and surgery is an additional requirement for pro- 
fessors in the medical schools. 

The program of studies for the licentiate in medicine and surgery 
covers 7 years and is presented in Table IV (T == theory; P = labo- 
ratory, etc.) 

For the Doctor of Medicine and Surgery degree, holders of the 
licentiate take various approved combinations of special advanced 
courses and prepare a thesis which must be defended before a board 
of medical examiners. Among the subjects listed are the following, all 
3 hours a week: endocrinology, urology, parasitology, medical hy- 
drology, electrology and radiology, chemical analysis, biological chem- 
istry, anthropology, and experimental psychology. 

The Faculty of Medicine, University of Madrid, maintains a Dental 
School (Escuela de Estomatologia) which requires the licentiate in 
medicine and surgery for admission. Students who entered this school 
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prior to 1943-44 were required to have completed only the first 4 
years of the regular medical course. The course in dentistry is com- 
monly completed in 2 years and consists of the following subjects: 
Odontology I, 12 hours a week; prosthesis I, 12 hours; dental prophy- 
laxis and orthodontia, 9 hours; odontology II, 9 hours; and prosthesis 
II, 9 hours. This school also organizes special courses and postgraduate 





TABLE IV 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES, FACULTY OF MEDICINE 








Hours a Week per Academic Year 





Subject I II Ill IV Vv VI VII 
Tr Tt? Tt? tr te re 
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Experimental Physics 
Experimental Chemistry 
Descriptive Anatomy 4 
Anatomical Technique 
Histology and Embryology 3 
Physiology and Biological 

Chemistry (1 Sem.) 4 3 
Special Physiology 4 
Microbiology and Parasitology 3 3 
General Pathology and Clinic 
Pharmacology 
Pathological Anatomy 
Physical Therapy 
Pathology and Medical Clinic 
Pathology and Surgical Clinic 
Psychology 
Obstetrics 
Pediatrics 
Gynecology 3 2 
Otorhynolaryngology 2 2 
Ophthalmology 22 
Hygiene and Sanitation 
Psychiatry 
Toxicology 
Dermatology and Venereology 
History of Medicine I 
Medical Clinic 6 
Surgical Clinic 3 
Pediatric and Obstetric Clinic / 3 
Medical Ethics J 2 
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studies and lectures, and is active in promoting dental prophylaxis in 
state and municipal schools. 

Faculty of Law.—Law faculties are maintained in the following 
universities: Barcelona, Granada, La Laguna, Madrid, Murcia, 
Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago de Compostella, Sevilla, Valencia, Val- 
ladolid, and Zaragoza. 
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TABLE V 
PLAN OF STUDIES FOR THE LICENTIATE IN LAW 








Hours a Week per Semester 
I WU WW IV V_ VI Vil Vill ix x 
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Subject 





Natural Law 

Roman Law 

History of Spanish Law 
Political Economy 
Political Law 

Canon Law 

Civil Law 

Criminal Law 
Administrative Law 
International Law (Public) 
Public Finance 4 
Procedural Law 

Mercantile Law 

International Law (Private) 

Philosophy of Law 4 
Labor Law 2 3 
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The 5-year course of study for the licentiate in law is given in 
Table V. 

Faculty of Sciences.—The Faculty of Sciences provides instruction 
in four departments: mathematics, physics, chemistry, and the natural 
sciences. At the Universities of Madrid and Barcelona all four de- 
partments are maintained. The University of Zaragoza has depart- 
ments of mathematics, physics, and chemistry. The remaining univer- 
sities have only departments of chemistry (1946). 

This Faculty confers the academic licentiate in sciences and doc- 
torate in sciences, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, geology, 
and industrial chemistry, according to the department(s) maintained 
in each university. The licentiate in sciences is required for teaching 
positions in post-elementary academic, normal, vocational and trade 
schools, and gives eligibility for appointment to numerous national, 
provincial, and municipal positions requiring specialized training in 
one of the science departments. The doctorate is required for univer- 
sity teaching in the fields of science and is given preference in ap- 
pointments for which the licentiate is eligible. 

Table VI presents the 5-year program of studies required for the 
licentiate in chemistry, which with minor changes is in effect in all 
Spanish universities. Laboratory and library facilities are adequate and 
appropriate emphasis is given to these aspects of the students’ work. 
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The programs of the other three departments are similarly compre- 
hensive and specialized. 

Faculty of Pharmacy.—There are Faculties of Pharmacy at the 
Universities of Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, and Santiago de Com- 
postela. The 5-year course of studies for the licentiate prepares the 
student for practice of the pharmaceutical profession and many other 
related fields. The doctorate in pharmacy is required for university pro- 


TABLE VI 


PLAN OF STUDIES, FACULTY OF SCIENCES, 
CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT 








Hours a Week by Year 
Subjects I II III IV Vv 
Class Lab. Class Lab. Class Lab. Class Lab. Class Lab. 











Experimental Chemistry 3 3 
Mathematics 4 4 
Experimental Physics 3 2 
Biology 4 4 
Mechanics and Thermology 3 3 

Inorganic Chemistry 3 3 3 3 
Geology and Geochemistry $ 3 

Optics and Electricity 3 
Analytical Chemistry 3 3 3 3 
Organic Chemistry 3 3 

Physical Chemistry 3 3 

Organic and Bio-Chemistry 3 3 
Technical Chemistry 3 3 
Physical and Electrochemistry 3 3 





Totals s+ + > &=¢ ¢ © + *S Ss 





Note: Monograph courses and other supplementary lectures are provided in metallography, 
crystallography, spectroscopy, Siakeniek methods, electroanalysis, bromatological analysis, 
mechanical chemistry, soil chemistry, chemistry of natural products, and history of chemistry. 


fessorships. Table VII gives the program of studies for the licentiate. 

Faculty of Veterinary Medicine.—Faculties of Veterinary Medicine 
are maintained at the Universities of Madrid, Sevilla, Oviedo, and 
Zaragoza. As in the case of the other university Faculties, the Faculty 
of Veterinary Medicine confers the academic degrees of licentiate and 
doctor. The 5-year course of study for the licentiate is given in 
Table VIII. 

Faculty of Political and Economic Sciences——This Faculty, main- 
tained only at the Central University of Madrid, provides training in 
departments of political science and of economics. It confers the 
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TABLE VII 
PLAN OF STUDIES, FACULTY OF PHARMACY 
Hours a Week per Year 
Subjects I II Ill IV V 





Chane Lab, Claee lab. Chee Bas Clark Chm dae 





Physical Technique 3 «4 
Applied Geology (Min. and 

Petrog.) . 3 
Descriptive Botany 3 2 3 2 
Analytical Inorganic 

Chemistry 3 2 
Plant Physiology 4) 36 
Applied Inorganic 

Chemistry 3 2 
Applied Organic Chemistry ;. s 3 
Animal Parasitology 3 2 
Applied Physico-Chemistry 
General Pharmacognosy 
Applied Microbiology 
Applied Chemical Analysis 
Applied Animal Physiology 
Static Bio-chemistry 
Special Pharmacognosy 
Galenic Pharmacy 
Bromatology 5 
Dynamic Bio-chemistry 3 2 
Hygiene 3 2 
Professional Technique and 

Comparative Legislation 3 
History of Pharmacy I 
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licentiate and the doctorate of political and economic sciences in either 
department. The 4-year course of studies for the licentiate in the 
department of political science is given in Table IX. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


Professional technical training is provided in Spain by special insti- 
tutes and schools of university level: 


Escuela Superior de Arquitectura 

Escuela Especial de Ingenieros Agr6nomos 

Escuela Especial de Ingenieros Industriales 

Escuela Especial de Ingenieros de Minas 

Escuela Especial de Ingenieros de Montes (Forestry ) 

Escuela Especial de Ingenieros Navales 

Escuela Especial de Ingenieros de Caminos, Canales y Puertos 
Escuela de Telecomunicaciones (Radio) 
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Like the regular universities, these institutes require the secondary 
school baccalaureate or equivalent for admission and provide 5- to 
7-year courses for the professional degree in engineering. The Radio 
School, conducted by the Ministry of Government, offers a 41/;-year 
course for the Diploma of Radio Engineer. 

The courses of study required for the diploma in these higher insti- 
tutes are all comprehensive and include much practical laboratory and 
field experience on the part of the students. Typical is the program 





TABLE VIII 
PLAN OF STUDIES, FACULTY OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 








Hours a Week per Year 
I II Ill IV V 





Subjects 





Class Lab. Class Lab. Class Lab. Class Lab. Class Lab. 





Experimental Physics a. 3 
Applied Biology, Botany, and 
Zoology 5 2 
Embryology and Descriptive 
Anatomy 4 2 
Histology 3 I 
Experimental Chemistry 
(1 Sem.) 3 I 
Topographical Anatomy and 
Morphology 3 I 
Physiology and Biological 
Chemistry 
Phytotechnics 
Bacteriology (1 Sem.) 
Immunology (1 Sem.) 
General Pathology (1 Sem.) 
Pharmacology and Toxi- 
cology (1 Sem.) 
Pathological Anatomy 
Parasitology 
Sporadic Diseases (1 Sem.) 
Therapeutics (1 Sem.) 
Surgical Pathology 
Podology 
Surgical Therapy 
Communicable Diseases 
Zootechnics 
Hygiene (1 Sem.) 
Obstetrics and Teratology s ¥ 
Food Analysis and Inspec- 
tion 5 I 
Legal Medicine and Veterin- 
ary (1 Sem.) 
Rural Economics (1 Sem.) 
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required at the Special School of Industrial Engineering, which 
follows: 

(First Year): Mathematical Analysis, with Differential Calculus; 
Descriptive Geometry; General Chemistry; Industrial Artistic Draw- 
ing. 

(Second Year): Advanced General Physics, with Thermodynamics 


TABLE IX 


PLAN OF STUDIES FOR THE LICENTIATE IN POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
FACULTY OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SCIENCES 








Hours a Week per Year 
I II III IV 





Subject 





Principles of Philosophy 

Theory of Society and Politics 

Principles of Political Economy 

World Economic Structure 

Modern World Political History (1 Sem.) 
Doctrine of *‘the Movement” (1 Sem.) 
Social Politics 

Economic Politics 

Principles of Private Law 

Spanish Political Law (1 Sem.) 
Administrative Law (1 Sem.) 
Comparative Political Law 

History of Ideas and Politics 

History of International Relations 
Syndicate and Labor Law (1 Sem.) 
Colonial Economic Geography and Politics (1 Sem.) 
Politics and Contemporary States (1 Sem.) 
International Law (1 Sem.) 
Administrative Procedure (1 Sem.) 
Foreign Politics 

History of Spanish Institutions 

Public Finance 

Relations of Church and State (1 Sem.) 
Spanish Political Thought (1 Sem.) 
Administrative Science (1 Sem.) 

History and Institutions of Spanish America (1 Sem.) 
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and Light; Chemical Analysis; Integral Calculus; Topography and 
Geodesy; Technical Drawing. 

(Third Year): Industrial Applications of Heat; Applied Me- 
chanics; Machine Elements and Mechanisms; Industrial Inorganic 
Chemistry; Practical Projects. 

(Fourth Year): Industrial Architecture (Knowledge, Testing, 
Composition, and Construction of Materials); Hydraulics and Hy- 
draulic Machines; Electrotechnics I; Industrial Organic Chemistry; 
Industrial Sanitation, Hygiene, etc.; Practical Projects. 
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(Fifth Year): Thermic Motors; Electrotechnics II; General 
Metallurgy and Siderurgy; General Industrial Mechanics, with Ele- 
ments and Construction of Machines and Machine Tools; Practical 
Projects. 

(Sixth Year): Mechanical Technology; Transportation and Rail- 
roads; Political Economy and Industrial Legislation; Organization 
and Accounting in Industry; Industrial Reports; Practical Projects. 

As in the university schools proper, most of these subjects are pre- 
sented three times a week. All these special schools have been pro- 
vided with adequate laboratory facilities and appropriate emphasis is 
placed on practical work. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Each professor is required by law to perform all the duties entrusted 
to him by the Government, to present his subject most effectively for 
the best academic and professional development of his students, to 
meet at least the minimum number of classes fixed for his subject by 
the rector, and to prepare for the dean of the Faculty a daily report 
showing the ground covered on that day. 

The lecture method is standard, but practical activities are required 
in libraries, laboratories, archives, museums, seminaries, clinics, hos- 
pitals, botanical garden, astronomical observatory, work shops, and 
other similar complementary institutions, all of which have been 
placed at the service of the university or professional school at or near 
which they are located. From time to time special lecturers and readers 
are scheduled. As a rule, subjects are taught 3 hours a week, with 
laboratory or other practical exercises increasing from 2 or 3 hours a 
week in the early years of the course to 10 or more in the latter years. 
Spanish laboratories, work shops, libraries, and clinics are generally 
well equipped and much emphasis is placed on this aspect of univer- 
sity instruction. 


TESTS, EXAMINATIONS, AND GRADING 


Each Faculty or professional school determines the character and 
number of required tests and examinations, which may be in indi- 
vidual subjects or in subject groups, and monthly, term or year. The 
grades assigned are: Excellent (sobresaliente), very good (notable), 
passing (aprobado), and failure (suspenso). Students who fail in 
one or more subjects in June are given a second opportunity in 
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September; if they fail the second time, they are required to repeat 
the subjects failed. 

Examinations for the diploma of licentiate are administered, after 
all course examinations have been passed, by a board of 5 professors, 
These examinations are written, oral, and practical and may be te- 
peated. Candidates receiving a grade of excellent are eligible to com- 
pete in a 2-hour theme writing contest on one of the 10 topics pro- 
vided by the examining board. The writers of the 2 best papers are 
exempted from payment of the established fee for the diploma. 

The examinations for the doctorate are similar to those established 
for graduate degrees in the United States, with the difference that the 
doctoral dissertation is judged by a 5-professor board in Madrid, 
after being accepted and approved by the dean of the Faculty in the 
university in which the work was taken. Upon favorable consideration 
by the Board in Madrid, the thesis is defended by the candidate, who 
is then assigned a grade. Candidates who receive a grade of excellent 
are awarded a prize. 


FEES 


University fees in Spain range from 67.50 pesetas (one peseta is 
worth approximately $0.11 in U. S. currency) per subject for the 
licentiate in the Faculties of philosophy and letters, political and eco- 
nomic sciences, law, and veterinary medicine, to 102.50 pesetas per 
subject for the doctorate in sciences, medicine, and pharmacy. Addi- 
tional fees are charged for all diplomas and titles conferred, ranging 
from 635.50 pesetas for the licentiate in science to 1,217.50 pesetas 
for the doctorate in pharmacy. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, AND OTHER STUDENT AID 


Spanish university students may compete for many scholarships, 
chief among which are the 225 Alejandro Salazar scholarships of 
4,500 pesetas each for undergraduates and 23 José Miguel Guitarte 
scholarships of 6,000 pesetas each for graduates who plan to become 
professors in the field of higher education. Many other scholarships 
are provided by the national government, by the district in which the 
university is located, and by the individual universities themselves. 

In the dining rooms maintained by the Spanish University Syndi- 
cate, 475 places valued at 2,000 pesetas each are available to needy 
students. There are also a textbook fund and a fund for student aid 
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for maintenance, medical care, payment of various fees, and for 
travel connected with academic activities—totalling approximately 
5,000,000 pesetas. 

Numerous prizes, often in cash, are awarded in all universities for 
high scholarship, and many foundations exist for the financial aid of 
university students. The ultimate aim is to make higher education a 
possibility for everyone who can profit by it. 

According to the National Institute of Spanish Statistics, there were 
in 1946 a total of 110 public libraries in Spain, with more than 
7,000,000 volumes. These libraries are located in the larger cities. 
Each university has its own library facilities, generally a specialized 
library in each Faculty. The University of Madrid in its various 
dependent schools and colleges houses 191,444 volumes and some 
208,000 pamphlets, bulletins, etc. 

In general, university libraries are open during the school year from 
9:00 A.M. to 12:30 and from 4:00 to 8:00 P.M. Books may be read 
at will in the libraries; they may be circulated among the various 
Faculties and may be taken out by staff members and students. 


POLITICAL INDOCTRINATION 


By a decree of March 29, 1944, political training was made com- 
pulsory for all university students in Spain. The instruction is given 
during the first 3 years in each Faculty, one hour a week the first 
term. Examinations are held at the end of each term and no licentiate 
diploma may be conferred until all examinations have been passed. 
The program of study is as follows: 


First year—The essence of Spanishism, effects of its being forgotten, 
and how it must be retained; anti-Spanishism in history; the National 
Movement as a rehabilitating force. 

Second year—Economic, social, and political reality in Spain. 

Third year—Purpose of the National Movement; the new social, eco- 
nomic, and political organization, and Spain’s role in world affairs. 


The organization and supervision of all political instruction are 
the responsibility of the respective university district chiefs of the 
Traditionalist Phalanx and National Syndicalist Front’s University 
Professors’ Service. These chiefs also nominate instructional person- 
nel, with the approval of the rector, for appointment by the Minister 
of National Education. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


By a decree of January 26, 1944, religious instruction at a level 
corresponding to the capacities and needs of university students, and 
in conformity with Catholic doctrine and the philosophy and disci- 
pline of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, was made compulsory in Spanish 
universities. This instruction is provided according to regulations simi- 
lar to those established for political instruction, but the program 
covers four years instead of three. Instruction is in the hands of high 
ranking clergy, nominated by the Most Reverend Bishop of the 
Diocese in which the university is located, for appointment by the 
Minister of National Education. A director of religious education is 
appointed in the same way for each university and is charged with 
the organization and supervision of the teaching and with liaison 
activities with the Spanish University Syndicate. 

The program of religious education comprises religious criteria and 
ecclesiastes in the first year; Catholic dogma, the second year; morality 
and public ecclesiastic law, the third year; and professional moral 
obligations and selected topics of theological research, the fourth year. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By a decree of March 29, 1944, physical education is required of 
all university students. For men, the training includes gymnastics, 
track, swimming, and a choice among basketball, football, Rugby, 
tennis, rowing, fencing, skiing, and other sports. The courses for 
women students include gymnastics, rhythm and popular dances, and 
a choice among most of the same sports open to men. 

A National Board of Physical Education, with the Ministry's 
Director General of University Education as chairman, consists of a 
professor of physiology appointed by the Minister of National Edu- 
cation, a representative of the National Sports Board, and a repre- 
sentative of the National Office of the Spanish University Syndicate. 
Each university has a Physical Education Board directly under the 
National Board, and a professor of physical education for the direc- 
tion of all activities in the field. 

All students except those in poor health, members of the military 
and the clergy, are required to participate in the physical education 
program and a special annual fee is charged. All funds collected are 
sent to the National Board in Madrid, which determines their dis- 
tribution among the universities for administration and materials. 
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UNIVERSITY MILITARY CORPS 


The university military corps (Milicia universitaria) has as its chief 
aim the facilitation of Army reserve officer procurement from among 
select and cultured youth—somewhat after the fashion of the 
R.O.T.C. in the United States. The military corps has its own regula- 
tions, but its officers are required to consult with the academic authori- 
ties, so that the two types of training may be dovetailed as much as 
possible. 


SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


In 1939 the Superior Council of Scientific Research (Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas) was created for the develop- 
ment of uniformity in Spanish science, to strengthen the spiritual 
empire of Spain, and to stimulate and organize technical research to 
the end that it may best serve the economic needs of the nation. The 
Council brings together representatives of all the cultural and scien- 
tific agencies of the country and directs the energies of these organiza- 
tions through planned distribution of investigations. Some 43 national 
institutes, each in a special field such as Arabic and Hebraic studies, 
Spanish-American history, medicine, anthropology, education, and 
thermodynamics, collaborate with the Superior Council of Scientific 
Research and maintain intimate relations with research centers in the 
universities and professional schools and with private organizations. 

The Superior Council publishes numerous widely known collections 
of literary and scientific works, such as the Spanish Classics (Clasicos 
Espafioles) and Monographs of Modern Science (Monografias de 
Ciencia Moderna), and some 47 weekly, monthly, quarterly, and 
annual reviews. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Spain provides opportunities for foreign students in all its univer- 
sities. Summer courses are offered at the Spanish American University 
in La Rabida; at the Menéndez y Pelayo International University in 
Santander; at the University of Jaca, in Jaca, and at Oviedo, Santiago, 
Valladolid, and Vitoria. The Superior Council of Scientific Research 
and the regular national universities hold summer sessions in various 
localities, the best known to North Americans being the Summer 
School of Madrid. 

Students whose previous preparation was received in a foreign 
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country must have their credentials validated in terms of Spanish 
education before admission to Spanish institutions is granted. A de- 
cree of October 7, 1939, established standards for this requirement. 
International agreements provide for reciprocal action in some in- 
stances. Otherwise, each case is considered on its own merits. In all 
cases, official documents relating to nationality, age, civil status, and 
previous education, with translations in Spanish, are required, and 
must be certified by competent governmental authorities. Acceptance 
of a certificate or diploma at any given level calls for the payment of 
all fees corresponding to studies completed at that level and below; 
but the Minister of National Education may grant exemption from 
such payment when circumstances warrant. The Minister may also 
permit provisional registration by individual institutions while valida- 
tion processes are under way. Foreign degrees or titles accepted as 
corresponding to those conferred in Spanish universities or profes- 
sional schools have full academic value, but are not legally valid for 
professional practice in Spain, except by special authorization by the 
Minister of National Education. 


SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The national universities have their own respective endowments, 
consisting in all funds, property, and real estate already in the name 
of the university; funds of all educational institutions in the Univer- 
sity District that have been closed for political or other reasons; be- 
quests arid contributions of any kind, and whatever funds future laws 
may provide. Of all funds collected for tuition, diplomas, and univer- 
sity services, 30 per cent is added to the endowment; the remainder is 
applied to the payment of general running expenses. 

For salaries, property purchase, maintenance and repairs, the State 
annually appropriates a sum of not less than 150,000 pesetas for each 
university. Special State grants are made for libraries, laboratories, 
clinics, university farms, furniture, equipment, scholarships, and edu- 
cational travel. The university rector administers the annual budget, 
which must be approved by the Minister of National Education. 

The independent Catholic universities have the same means of 
support as the national institutions, but also receive grants from the 
Church and religious organizations. 
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UNIVERSITY CITY, IN MADRID 


Most of the buildings of the University of Madrid are clustered in 
a single campus, called the University City. This campus was started 
in 1927 by King Alfonso XIII, who donated the gifts showered on 
him on the occasion of his 25th anniversary as king and appointed 
an autonomous board charged with carrying out the magnificent 
project. Ample land was provided and in 1928 a group of architects 
and board members, through the generosity of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, traveled to France, Germany, Italy, Holland, England, and the 
United States to study university campuses. Money was provided by 
the national government, private contributions, and a special national 
lottery. Construction began in July 1929. 

Today, the beautifully landscaped campus of the University of 
Madrid includes handsome modern buildings that house the Faculties 
of Medicine, Pharmacy, Philosophy and Letters, and Sciences; the 
Schools of Dentistry, Agricultural Engineering, Forestry and Architec- 
ture; a students’ residence (Colegio Mayor Jiménez de Cisneros), a 
large central heating plant, and the Administration Building (Pabel- 
l6n de Gobierno). There are also a huge stadium, a large athletic 
house, and a track field. The School of Naval Engineering, the Mu- 
seum of America, a hospital clinic, and a professors’ residence are 
under construction, and plans have been drawn for a large Assembly 
Hall, buildings for the Faculties of Law and of Political and Eco- 
nomic Science, an astronomical observatory, and various major colleges 
of student residence. 











The American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 


"On to San Francisco” Trans portation Facilities 


HE “On to San Francisco” Committee, assisted by the following 

Passenger Representatives: Miss Mathilda F. Brundick of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. in Baltimore, Mr. A. A. Abhalter of the 
Burlington R.R. at Chicago, and Mr. M. M. Matthews of the United 
Air Lines at Chicago, will mail to the members of our Association a 
series of bulletins concerning transportation facilities available to 
members and friends who plan to attend our annual meeting in San 
Francisco April 17-20, 1950. These representatives are prepared to 
handle transportation matters for our members and to assist them to 
secure travel service along any route on any line in the United States 
or Canada. Your Committee is making plans to encourage a large 
attendance at the national convention in San Francisco. This pre- 
liminary announcement is limited to matters concerning our arrange- 
ments with the representatives listed above. We solicit travel sugges- 
tions which may be of general interest to Association members. 

Since many of our members must by necessity pass through Chi- 
cago en route to the convention city, your Committee feels that it is 
desirable to suggest a route from Chicago to San Francisco, which will 
permit a large number of our members to travel together on the same 
train. Your Committee expects to set aside coach and Pullman space 
on this train and also on a train from the East to Chicago and return. 
With this in mind your Committee suggests that those of our mem- 
bers who desire to do so make reservations on the New Columbian of 
the Baltimore and Ohio R.R. from the East to Chicago, and reserve 
space on the California Zephyr of the Burlington R.R. from Chicago 
to San Francisco. Detailed information about both of these special 
trains will be mailed to the members. 

The New Columbian, B&O’s stratodome streamliner, leaves New 
York at 11:00 A.M. and arrives at Chicago the following day at 
7:20 A.M., stopping en route at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, and other cities. It is the only train serving the East with 
a stratodome car. The California Zephyr, which is said to be America’s 
newest and most modern train, leaves Chicago at 3:30 P.M. (C.S.T.) 
and arrives at San Francisco the second afternoon at 4:30 P.M. 
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(P.S.T.). Round-trip rail fares, including tax, New York-Chicago is 
$50.08 for reclining reserved seat in stratodome car, or $75.21 for 
first class ticket, plus charges for Pullman accommodations; and 
Chicago-San Francisco is $93.44 for reclining reserved seat chairs, or 
$131.39 for first class ticket, plus charges for Pullman accommoda- 
tions. 

Those who wish to consider flying as a means of saving time en 
route may leave New York, for example, on the United Air Lines in 
the morning, at noon, or later, and arrive at San Francisco after about 
eleven and one-half hours of air travel. The round-trip all inclusive 
air fare, airport to airport, New York-San Francisco, is $344.89, in- 
cluding tax. 

This does not necessarily mean that members are obliged to use the 
New Columbian, the California Zephyr, or the United Air Lines as a 
means of travel, but we do suggest the use of these transportation 
facilities in case a large number of our members wish to travel to- 
gether. In some instances groups may wish to make the trip by auto- 
mobile. It is suggested that the regional associations, at their meetings, 
give attention to the 1950 convention, and that they discuss plans for 
group travel. 

As previously indicated, you will receive a series of bulletins giving 
further information concerning transportation facilities. When you 
read these bulletins, you will note that many diverse routes are avail- 
able on the round-trip railroad ticket at no additional fare. Travel 
services may be obtained from our designated Passenger Representa- 
tives or through any member of the “On to San Francisco’ Com- 
mittee. The members of this Committee are: 


Miss Carrie Mae Probst 
698 Gladstone Avenue 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


Mr. Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar 
Wheaton College 
Wheaton, Illinois 


Mr. Ernest C. Miller, Registrar 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


We are eager to be of service and we hope to see every member of 
our Association at our next convention. 
ERNEST C. MILLER, Chairman 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


(a non-profit organization) 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1949 
Cash and Securities at June 1, 1948 


COLA T 2 ne oe ee ea er ree $ 6,144.15 
Re MRE URLINLG S55 555600 6s sas stale: oie.eie wrassisvs oa Meche eminlears 60.00 
United States Treasury Bonds—At Cost—Par Value— 
RMD 0 eich ore oS cheeses aeahoraruln Hoa leas we la hane tees Sore 4,200.00 
$10,404.15 
Less—Federal Withholding Tax Payable .............. 88.20 $10,315.95 


Add—Receipts 





Memberships—Renewal ................. $10,662.00 
NWO ook pre setae ow ieromciet eet 720.00 $11,382.00 
iis nat ah eke Reha baa ee eee 1,148.85 
LTO POET Te Le 760.91 
Corrections and Revisions to the Report on Credit Given 
by Educational Institutions ..................se00: 157.00 
Interest on United States Treasury Bonds ............ 105.00 13,553.76 
PMR oo ota Potent orate Rises eee ainhéiotacal Uninet hater $23,869.71 


Deduct—Disbursements 





EERE POE TERT aE $ 5,671.53 

“SST era? °C ean ea pe 982.57 

Committee on Special Projects .......6. ccc ccc eee 756.80 

COSTE EO As nee ee eee eT 1,508.31 

MORON A ITER ESEEAUIOR oso 6 668-450-0106 o- 519 bli o Hos 1,541.40 

European Scholarship (UNESCO) ................... 1,500.00 

Miscellaneous ..... 725 NNN EDS OER SRR oe? 173.89 12,134.50 
Cash and Securities at May 31, 1949........ 0.0 cece eeuee $11,735.21 


Consisting of: 


NRATN MAIN MESHING c)1-5.0 3 \ais-ale soa 8 as Sale $ 4,490.21 
PN GE PE noice cva ewe cecs ae 60.00 

United States Treasury Bonds—At Cost— 
Pat Value S7.200100 5. .occescccewcicne 7,200.00 
$11,750.21 


Less—Federal Withholding Tax Payable 15.00 
RIE 3 size oiseuaiieaitsia evtns Gudiace aia. Sravdaatalareleoel eee $11,735.21 


Cash and securities increased $1,419.26 for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1949. 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





The Executive Committee 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 

We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements as re- 
corded on the books of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1949. 

All cash receipts as recorded on the books were traced to bank deposits for the 
year. We examined or accounted for all checks issued during the year and tested 
disbursements to invoices and vouchers. 

Cash on deposit of $4,490.21 at May 31, 1949, was reconciled with a certificate 
received direct from the bank. Petty cash funds totaling $60.00 were held by the 
editor, subscription manager, and treasurer. The United | States Treasury Bonds of 
$7,200.00 were examined and all interest receivable during the year was accounted 
for. At May 31, 1949, there was a liability of $15.00 for federal withholding tax 
deducted from April and May payrolls. 

A fidelity bond covering the position of treasurer in the amount of $5,000.00 
was in force at May 31, 1949. 

In our opinion, based upon our examination of the books and records of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, the accom- 
panying statement presents fairly a summary of cash receipts and disbursements of 
the Association for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1949. 

Very truly yours, 


SWANSON OGILVIE & MCKENZIE 
By Roy W. STOLLSTORF 
Certified Public Accountant 
Chicago, Illinois 
June 15, 1949. 














Editorial Comment 
Perhaps, after all, the shoemaker should stick to his last... 


O* SATURDAY, 9 July 1949, the New York Times carried a story 
on education where such stories are usually carried: deep inside, 
on a page where there would be no interference with ephemera, It 
had to do with a discussion of one of our most troublesome problems, 
that of Federal aid to states, and of the proper apportionment of 
such aid. 

The story brought out what we have known for a long time: that 
there are various opinions in the matter, all of them based on reasons 
that seem good to those who hold them. Some educators are fright- 
ened at the notion of any Federal aid. Others think Federal aid un- 
desirable but inescapable. Some think that it should be disbursed to 
all states, because all citizens of the Republic contribute to the wel- 
fare of all others, and what helps in one place should help in another. 
Others believe that Federal aid should be confined to states that can- 
not by themselves maintain as high a level of education as some of 
their more fortunate neighbors. To this last group, apparently, be- 
longs General Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

There are many reasons for sharing the general’s opinion. Very 
large and very rich states, like, say, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Montana, with populations that are small in proportion to territory 
and mineral wealth, might easily furnish educational facilities surpass- 
ing those in less favored states like Mississippi and the Dakotas. 
Other states with a long history of superiority in education might 
more easily maintain such superiority than others could build up to it. 
And so on. But, if the story carried in the Times is correct, the dis- 
cussion of reasons was not the important event of the meeting. 

More important by far were two remarks imputed to General Eisen- 
hower. The first was in reply to an argument that all the children of 
the United States are a vital concern of the American people and are 
entitled to a share in the tax that is collected from the local level for 
the Federal Government; that every American child is a resource of 
the Federal Government, just as important as any Coulee Dam. To 
this bitterly inhuman attitude toward our children, General Eisen- 
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hower is reported to have replied only, “Why don’t we abolish the 
states?” 

That was an unfortunate reply, because it shows no conception of 
the nature of the point of view, a point of view consistent with that 
of totalitarian states. The general did not say that such reasons are not 
very good ones for doing much of anything. He did not say anything 
about human beings as human beings. He set the whole discussion 
aside by asking a meaningless question. It is an old forensic gag, un- 
worthy of the president of an American university. 

But, if the Times is reliable, worse was to come. ‘“Then, referring 
to the broad question of Federal aid, General Eisenhower smilingly 
brought the discussion to an end by saying: “There is no use trying to 
convince me. 

We may fervently hope that the Times did a bad job of reporting! 
For, if the account is correct, here is the president of Columbia Uni- 
versity smilingly stating that reasonable discussion will not get his 
attention. Here is a leader in American education blandly saying that 
the methods of inquiry, the exercise of rational investigation, the in- 
tellectual means of founding a sound and successful system of educa- 
tion, are valueless as far as he is concerned. There is no point in trying 
to find the best way to do the job, for the general already knows the 
answer. 

The general’s point of view on Federal aid may, on inquiry, turn 
out to be far the most reasonable. But until reason is applied to it, it 
is merely opinion. And if the general insists on sticking to it no 
matter what the outcome of inquiry, then the general is setting a bad 
example to his faculty, his students, and his colleagues in the field of 
education. 

Teachers are burdened and oppressed by the results of opinions 
held by those who will not entertain discussion of opinion. They are 
harassed by politicians, patriotic organizations, unpatriotic organiza- 
tions, professional dogooders, professional upsetters of apple carts, 
and individual enthusiasts. They are subjected to a great number of 
irrelevant restraints, insulted by such fatuous shenanigans as loyalty 
oaths. They are underpaid, overworked, unappreciated. They are 
herded by professional educationists, lectured by boards of education, 
snooped after by busybodies. And if they are in colleges they are 
everlastingly investigated or observed or simply pestered. 

Through it all, though, they have maintained much more dignity 
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than one might have expected of them. Especially in our colleges have 
the faculties shown a reasonableness and a patience under duress that 
have led a good many people to think that they have no courage. They 
have tried to think reasonably, investigate impartially, and teach 
honestly. It has been hard, and it may be harder, to do intelligent 
work while surrounded by howling mountebanks. 

And now the president of one of our great universities says—un- 
less the Times is happily mistaken—that there is no use in trying to 
reason with him: he knows. Whether what he knows is right or 
wrong, he has delivered a body blow to academic integrity. Perhaps 
it is just as well that the story appeared on an inside page, even 
though it is front page headline stuff. 

. S.A.N. 
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In the Office 


Some Principles to Follow When Dealing with an 
Alumnus Who Circulates Fraudulent Records 


ROBERT E. MAHN 


What should a registrar do when he learns that an alumnus is using 
fraudulent records and recommendations? Based on an experience in 
helping to stop the career of a user of fraudulent records, the writer offers 
some suggestions for curbing the practice and some principles to follow 
when the use of fraudulent records is discovered. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR CURBING THE PRACTICE 


1. Follow the recommendations that have come from committees and 
workshops of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars for the 
handling of official transcripts of record. Although they provide little 
protection against planned forgery, they provide good safeguards against 
petty forgery. 

2. Do not place blind faith in a record that bears a raised seal. The 
forger with a plan can have a reasonable facsimile of a seal made. He does 
not need a transcript bearing the seal of the college as a pattern. He can 
have it copied from the catalog cover or the letterhead of the school. 

3. The one effective way to curb the use of fraudulent records is for 
schools and organizations to acknowledge receipt of transcripts and recom- 
mendations, and to return transcripts and recommendations to the schools 
whose name they carry when an application is withdrawn or when it is 
rejected. 


PRINCIPLES TO FOLLOW WHEN THE PRESENCE 
OF FRAUDULENT RECORDS IS DETECTED 


1. Immediately inform the persons who most likely will be affected. 
If a professional school or an organization is likely to be affected, inform 
the secretary of the association in which the school or organization holds 
membership and request him (a) to notify all members and affiliates that 
fraudulent documents are being circulated and (b) to invite members 
to return all documents that have come into their possession. Ask if en- 
velopes in which documents have been received have been retained that 
they be returned with the documents, and that envelopes be kept and re- 
turned if documents are received subsequent to the time notice is received. 

2. Inform the person who is circulating fraudulent records of your find- 
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ings. Send a registered letter, or have an officer of the law deliver a letter, 
Request and retain the delivery receipt. In your letter invite an explanation 
from the person who is circulating fraudulent documents. Include with 
your letter a copy of your letters to persons who have been notified of the 
presence of fraudulent records. 

3. Make the matter the business only of persons affected or likely to be 
affected. 

4, In all correspondence dealing with the records state only the facts 
of the case; make no recommendation for action to persons who have 
been affected or who are likely to be affected. 

5. Withhold a statement of honorable dismissal from a transcript that 
is released subsequent to the detection of fraudulent records. 

In summary it should be emphasized that when the existence of fraudu- 
lent records is discovered it is not the first responsibility of the school 
whose records have been forged to investigate the person who is circulat- 
ing the records. Its responsibility is (a) to take immediate action to pro- 
tect itself and the schools or organizations likely to be affected and (b) 
to deprive the individual of advantages gained or likely to be gained by 
reason of his use of the records. 


Multiplication of Degrees 
JoE H. WEst 


Interest in a definite policy with respect to granting more than one 
baccalaureate degree to the same student prompted the author to send a 
short questionnaire to 333 colleges and universities on the accredited list 
of the Association of American Universities. Replies were received from 
300, or 90 percent. 

In answer to the question, ‘Do you offer more than one bachelor’s 
degree?’’, 88 replied in the negative and 212 indicated that they did. There 
is reason to believe that a very few misread the question to mean, “Do 
you grant more than one bachelor’s degree to the same student?” and 
replied in the negative, although they do actually have curricula leading 
to more than one type of baccalaureate degree. This number was small, 
however, and did not significantly affect the results. 

The colleges indicating that they offered more than one type of degree 
were asked, ‘Do you, irrespective of subject requirements, specify a certain 
minimum number of units to be completed between degrees? If so, how 
many semester units?” The 212 replies were distributed as follows: 


Die icy, Oe me I MII a oa go 6 5 cea cee shins ce nceerescs 9 
Technical schools, grant only professional degrees, but students may 
earn more than one B.S. degree in two or more options ........ 1! 
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No minimum—complete requirements ................0.-00ee0ee 21 

No minimum, but additional requirements would demand considerable 
CET ee CTT eT TT eT eT eT Tey rr rT ee ee 16 
a er rr re 1 
15 semester units (3 said one semester) ..............-.00eeeeee 5 
18 to 20 semester units (one said 2 quarters) ................0000. 7 
21-23 semester units (actually 32 quarter units) .................. 1 
PCT ECP CTT TTT Teer eee T Cre T OTe re 12 
30-36 semester units (some said one year) ................0000e- 111 
GP: SEMENEE UUNS oo oa. 5 ke Ao oo ee RE RR eee a ea 2 
f SPowerrrrerreTerrr Tr rer TT errr TT Cor re 3 
Do not allow same student to get two baccalaureate degrees ........ 19 
212 


A few colleges indicated that the requirement was not necessarily “‘be- 
tween degrees” but added to the minimum number required for the first 
degree. Several indicated that two degrees would not be awarded at the 
same commencement. 

The practice of granting two degrees to the same student is not carried 
on extensively. While many colleges have provision for it, the number 
of cases is small. More often the student is advised to work for an ad- 
vanced degree. A few colleges have never been faced with the problem, 
and a few others indicated the problem was growing. Surprising to the 
author was the extent to which some colleges, largely technical engineering 
colleges, grant more than one B.S. degree. For example, a student might 
secure the B.S. degree in Electrical Engineering and on completing the 
requirements under another option secure the B.S. degree in Mechanical 
Engineering. There was no clear indication that the A.B. degree was ever 
given twice to the same student. 

There was no attempt to have the institutions indicate whether the dis- 
tinction between degrees was one of subject matter or of standards. If 
one degree admits readily to graduate school while another does not, 
would this tend to increase the demand for two degrees by the same 
student? On the other hand, if the two degrees have comparable stand- 
atds and are equally acceptable to the graduate school, would there be 
less demand for two degrees on the same level? These questions were not 
answered in this study. 

If present practice is an indication of proper policy, then a require- 
ment of 30 semester units after, or at least beyond the minimum require- 
ments for, the first degree is indicated. Most of the 111 in the 30 to 36 
semester-unit group specified 30 semester units. On the other hand, rela- 
tively few seemed to think that a student should be able to show two de- 
grees after his name for only four years of college instruction, 











Book Reviews 


Smith, Clare Louise, The Evanston Hospital School of Nursing 
1898-1948, Chicago: R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 1948. Pp. 128. 


The story of 50 years of evolutionary progress in the development of a 
school of nursing is presented in this brief volume. The history of the 
Evanston Hospital School of Nursing, published in recognition of the 50th 
anniversary of the school, traces the influences, interests, and goals which 
have guided its educational advancement. Miss Smith’s comment, “A 
good school of nursing is not a good school by mere chance,” is aptly 
illustrated in the data recorded. 

The source material for the book was drawn from early records, annual 
reports, correspondence, newspaper clippings, and interviews. Numerous 
excerpts taken from these accounts lend color and interest to the history, 

Curriculum changes and developments in the educational program from 
the establishment of the school to 1948, are described. The transition from 
a meager curriculum with few hours of instruction, sketchy lectures, and 
limited clinical experience, to a well rounded, sound educational pro- 
gram with breadth of experience and improved quality of theoretical work, 
is set forth in considerable detail. The school’s affiliation with North- 
western University in 1910 is recognized as being indicative of early 
efforts to establish high standards for its educational program. Little in- 
formation is provided regarding the school’s organization, faculty par- 
ticipation, or financing. The closing chapter presents the findings of follow- 
up studies of the activities and types of positions held by graduates of 
the school. 

It is to be expected that this history will be of particular interest to the 
alumnz of the Evanston Hospital School of Nursing. In addition, through 
the careful recording of significant events in this one school, an important 
contribution has been made to the professional literature on the history of 
nursing education in the United States. 

Mary S, TSCHUDIN, R.N. 
Assistant Dean, School of Nursing 
University of Washington 


Toner, Joseph S. (Ed.), Educational Preparation for Public Admin- 
istration, 1948-49, 3d Edition, Chicago: Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1948, mimeographed. Pp. 44. 

Thirty years ago, a few of us in the teaching field of public administra- 
tion were introducing courses and creating curricula for the training of 
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city managers. Little did we realize that there would be a general recogni- 
tion of this field of political science. Also there was a mistaken notion 
that city managers, as such, could be trained. 

Few universities and colleges had offered separate courses in public 
administration and practically none gave a degree in that subject. Most 
of the courses offered in the early years, and the same is partially true 
now, were sideline courses in the departments of political science or gov- 
ernment. Today, according to Educational Preparation for Public Ad- 
ministration, one hundred seventeen universities and colleges offer courses 
in this field, while twenty-eight give degrees, and five certificates, mostly 
at the master’s level. 

Only a few institutions have developed real schools of public ad- 
ministration. These are Harvard, Syracuse, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Wayne, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York University, 
Claremont Men’s College, Denver, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of Washington, and the University of California at Los An- 
geles. Others have well-developed departments of political science or gov- 
ernment in which courses are offered and degrees granted in this field. 
Some combine public administration with business administration, as at 
Cornell, Washington University at Saint Louis, and Claremont Men's 
College. 

Most of the programs of the graduate schools, and some at the under- 
graduate level, are based upon a thorough training in the principles and 
problems of public administration, approached through the social sciences, 
and with some requirement for experiential field work or in-service train- 
ing in government near at hand. No claim is made that this training will 
prepare expert technicians, city managers, or even successful administra- 
tors. The instruction and experience is designed to familiarize students 
with specialized problems of government—federal, state, and local—and 
provided a better understanding of the nature, procedures, and broad sig- 
nificance of public policy and its administration. 

Special courses or seminar assignments deal with such subjects as ad- 
ministrative organization, administrative problems, public finance, plan- 
ning, public relations, personnel management, methods of governmental 
research, city management, labor relations, welfare administration, de- 
partmental decentralization and control, public law, administration of jus- 
tice, and intergovernmental relations. 

Graduates of these institutions specializing in public administration are 
appearing increasingly in governmental and business positions of responsi- 
bility. As important as training in other fields of political science is, that 
in public administration is a necessary tool for the accomplishment of the 
ends of any policy set by political parties, legislative bodies, people's 
plebiscite, or executive decisions. Time has justified the early introduction 
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and rapid spread of courses in public administration as a distinct field 
of political science and government. The colleges have done an excellent 
job in developing this field, and Public Administration Service a valuable 
service in publishing this informing compilation. 
EDWIN A. COTTRELL 
Trustee and Consultant in Local 
Government, Haynes Foundation, 
Los Angeles, California 


Strang, Ruth, Counseling Technics* in College and Secondary 
School, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. xi + 302. 


Ruth Strang, a professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has reworked her 1937 edition of this volume and expanded 
it to include the many recent developments in counseling practices and 
more concrete illustrative material and references. The book can be used 
as a text-book in a course in counseling or it can serve as a manual for 
background use in actual counseling practice. The independence of the 
chapters, each with its own bibliography, makes for easy reference. 

The coverage of this volume is indicated by its chapter headings, and 
the extensiveness of the treatment by the pages devoted to each subject: 
orientation to counseling technics, 35 pages; observation, 27 pages; rating 
scales, 17 pages ; autobiography and other personal documents, 20 pages; the 
interview, 46 pages; projective technics, 34 pages; cumulative personnel 
records, 25 pages; the case study, 29 pages; and therapeutic methods, 14 
pages. The bibliography contains almost 700 titles ranging from books 
through discussion articles to research studies. 

The chapter on projective technics (with its 114 references) will be of 
especial interest because of the present emphasis being given to the use 
of such instruments and because of the hope of many counselors and 
clinical psychologists that projective technics may make new contributions 
to our understanding of important aspects of pupil behavior. After an 
explanation of what is meant by projective technics (‘a method of under- 
standing the inner world of the individual’) and a brief discussion of the 
theoretical basis for such technics, the problems of measuring the relia- 
bility and validity of these instruments are discussed and the limitations of 
their use in the counseling situation explained. The major projective tech- 
nics are discussed individually—namely, Rorschach, Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test, incomplete sentence technic, and play technics—and the spe- 
cial problems of each technic are considered. While the treatment will 
seem too brief to the clinical psychologist, it should prove helpful in 


* [Eprror’s Note: The present reviewer has followed the practice of the book 
itself in misspelling ‘technique’ throughout. } 
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orienting the counselor unfamiliar with these technics. 

Registrars as a group may have only limited interest in or concern with 
projective technics, therapeutic methods, case studies, and observation, 
but the chapters on personal documents, cumulative records, and the inter- 
view will be of direct concern to all who spend time in interviewing and 
in dealing with records and recommendations. 

The most obvious lack in the book is an adequate treatment of the use 
of tests in counseling and an emphasis on their importance, The author 
justifies this omission because the subject is treated adequately in other 
books. Indeed, Arthur E. Traxler, for example, in his book on Techniques 
of Guidance, devotes major space to appraisal of aptitudes, achievement, 
and personal qualities by tests and testing programs, and his book supple- 
ments the present volume in this regard. 

Miss Strang’s presentation is clear, although in the text-book style. The 
need for further research in almost every phase of the work of counseling 
is repeatedly pointed out and will, it is to be hoped, both stimulate the 
counselor to examine critically what he is doing and create in him an atti- 
tude of wholesome doubt as to the value of much of what now passes as 
“expert counseling.” 

JOHN M, STALNAKER 
Professor of Psychology 
Stanford University 


Brouwer, Paul J., Student Personnel Services in General Education, 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1949, 315 pp. 


Who are counselors? Just about everybody who influences the educa- 
tional experiences of students, if we accept the premise that it is the whole 
student who is to be counseled, not just a part of him. 

This book grew out of the co-operative study in general education carried 
on by the American Council on Education in co-operation with twenty-two 
American colleges during the six years ending in 1944. 

In answering the question “who should counsel?” it is pointed out that 
a few experts might do a better job, but more would be accomplished in 
general education if all faculty members had the counseling viewpoint 
and recognized the uniqueness of individuals. This does not mean that 
there should be less specialized training of counselors, but that it should 
be more widely diffused and that the counseling viewpoint and philosophy 
should be shared by more teachers and administrators to the end that in- 
dividual differences would be better recognized. 

A sharp distinction between ‘‘prescriptive” and “permissive” counseling 
is made: the first tells the student what to do; the second guides his 
chinking toward self-made decisions. 
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The experience of this study shows a strong tendency toward centrali- 
zation of personnel services so that there will be unified effort to attain 
educational ends. The total school no less than the total student should 
be recognized as the component parts of a counseling program; and there 
should be an effective personnel organization to keep it moving. The 
implications of this to registrars are of course very clear: records should be 
widely functional and available to the greatest extent possible, since they 
are one of the most important items of source material in the counseling 
program. Every office on the campus is, or should be, a part of the coun- 
seling program. At the University of Denver, for instance, there is a per- 
sonnel council made up of the administrative deans, academic deans, regis. 
trar, director of admissions, director of testing services, college physician, 
graduate manager, employment director, and faculty representatives, all 
under the chairmanship of the personnel offices. This illustrates the scope 
of what a counseling service can be. 

There are chapters on extra-class life, living arrangements, specialized 
services, personnel services in the classroom, appraising personnel needs, 
psychological, physiological, philosophical and sociological principles as 
applied to counseling, and the closing chapter sets forth a personnel phi- 
losophy of education. 

This book will probably have a lasting place in the growing literature 
of counseling, It establishes landmarks which will be observed and te- 
spected by all future workers and writers in this field. Its scope and 
thoroughness are quite in keeping with the high standards we expect of 
American Council publications. 

JOHN A. ANDERSON 
Dean of Records 
Pasadena City College 


Costs and Financing of Higher Education. By Paul Studenski, as- 
sisted by Edith T. Baikie (Albany: Williams Press, Inc.) Legislative 
Document, 1948, No. 34, pp. 148, 40¢. 

The New York state legislature in 1946 passed a law which created 
The Temporary Commission on the Need for a State University in this 
commonwealth. The commission was directed to examine thoroughly the 
New York system of higher education and to make recommendations con- 
cerning its needs as they may be met by public support. This volume relat- 
ing to costs and financing is the fourth in a series of studies by the staff 
of the commission. 

The author states that he aimed, first, “to obtain guides for an objective 
evaluation of the existing provisions for higher education in the State of 
New York, comparatively with other states,’’ and second, “to develop a 
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scientific basis for the calculation of costs of any proposed extensions of 
the existing facilities as well as helpful leads for the formulation of sound 
plans for their financing” (p. 13). Because this survey deals principally 
with problems in New York, it will be particularly useful to residents of 
that state. It may be read with considerable interest, however, by those 
who are concerned with the general problems of financing higher educa- 
tion wherever they may arise. 

This study is laden with statistical data. Unfortunately many of the fig- 
ures pertain to the years immediately before the war. Educators are aware 
of the significant changes which have occurred since 1945, but these are 
not revealed, with few exceptions, in this volume published in 1948. Per- 
haps this does not detract from the usefulness of the study to those for 
whom it was principally written. It does, however, lessen its worth to 
general readers outside the State of New York. 

Public and private expenditures for higher education in New York are 
compared with those of other states. In 1939-40, for example, it is shown 
that New York ranked eighth among the states in per capita amount spent 
for higher education, and in the same year, this state spent the tenth highest 
sum per student of any state, But it is noted that in New York higher educa- 
tion is organized mainly under private auspices, which means that the largest 
expenditures were made by independent colleges and universities. In this 
respect, New York differs greatly from most of the other states in the 
country. 

In considering the sources of funds, it follows from the above that stu- 
dent fees and gifts have been quite largely responsible for the revenue 
to pay for higher education in New York. This state, like all others, has 
experienced a marked increase in revenue and outlay for education since 
1919. Per capita support for higher education from all sources increased 
185 per cent in New York from 1919 to 1939, whereas the average in- 
crease for the country as a whole was 158 per cent in these years. In terms 
of per capita amount of support from public bodies, however, New York 
ranked thirty-fourth among the states in 1939-40. It is the author's opinion 
that, with the restricted type of educational income in New York at the 
present time, there is a need for expansion of government support if the 
anticipated future demands for education beyond the secondary level are 
to be met in a satisfactory manner. 

Using cost experiences of educational institutions in New York and in 
certain other states as guides, the author seeks to estimate the outlay neces- 
sary to provide adequate facilities for junior colleges, arts colleges, and 
various professional schools, In the opinion of the reviewer, this is the 
least convincing section of the study although it probably serves to present 
a reasonably accurate picture of what higher education costs. The author 
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recognizes the significance of changing price conditions in studies of costs, 

This study is timely in that it comes at a period when demands for more 
public support for higher education are increasing throughout the nation. 
This tendency is observed at all levels of government, ranging from pleas 
for more local support of junior colleges to federal aid as recommended 
recently by the President’s Commission on Higher Education. The author 
of the New York survey believes that more state funds are necessary to 
pay for higher education in that state. It is common knowledge that the 
same contentions are made in other states, although the reasons for the 
claims differ from one state to another. 

Educators will not quarrel with the general notion that more money 
should be spent for education. There is a crying need, however, for more 
co-ordination among local, state and federal governments before the day 
approaches when taxpayers revolt. In the general scheme, it might be well 
also to give more attention to the place of private institutions in the educa- 
tional picture. Their contributions in the past cannot be ignored, and 
proposals for more public support which may be used to weaken the posi- 
tion of these bulwarks of freedom in the future can be disastrous. 

C. Warp Macy, Dean of the Faculty 
Coe College 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of California 
and the State Education Department, Digest of a Report of a Survey 
of the needs of California in Higher Education, Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press, 1948, 38 pp. 

Any state or nation-wide program of higher education, planned for the 
next ten or more years, should aim to do these things: 

1. Provide more genuine equality of opportunity for students; 

2. Extend the variety of programs, especially to provide training for new 

occupational fields ; 

3. Work at the problem of integrating general and vocational educa- 

tion; and 

4, Arrange programs in a manner that will reverse the trend toward 

increasing costs. 

The recent survey of the needs of California in higher education covered 
these points very well. 

California, already ahead of other states in its provision of public edu- 
cation in junior colleges, proposes in this report to maintain these col- 
leges and encourage the establishment of new ones in areas where there is 
the need. There are 55 of them now; new ones are especially needed in 
the East Bay District in the San Francisco region. Their two-year programs 
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emphasize sub-professional, terminal courses. Thus these colleges serve 
two important purposes: (1) They provide education beyond the high 
school near the homes of youth and at low cost to the students, which helps 
solve the economic barrier for students; and (2) They provide diversified 
curriculums designed to prepare youth for the vocations available in the 
local community. 

Looking forward to a student enrollment of 277,087 in 1965 as com- 
pared with 171,785 in 1947, the State will also be required to expand its 
four year colleges and the State University. This estimate of increase seems 
reasonable in view of the expected growth in population of 50 per cent, 
and a gradual increase in the percentage of youth attending college. It 
may prove conservative. Three new regional State Colleges, and two new 
liberal arts programs in the University are recommended, 

The relative functions of the junior colleges, state colleges and the 
university campuses are analyzed and defined. They do have their respec- 
tive and unique functions. Junior colleges should remain as colleges of the 
13th and 14th years. To permit them to grow into four year colleges would 
undermine the valuable sub-professional programs. Probably this is more 
nearly a rationalization because of financial reasons than the committee 
admits; but in the light of the increasing cost of education specializa- 
tion of function to reduce costs may be wise. If it were not for the finan- 
cial consideration it would be sounder educationally for each college to 
aim to meet the individual needs of the students. Fortunately, the point is 
made that all students need an integration of both general and vocational 
education. 

The State Colleges and the University should restrict their enrollments 
to good quality students. Preparation for teaching and the professions re- 
quires students of good intellectual abilities. The State Colleges will give 
master’s degrees in limited areas, as in teacher education; otherwise, the 
advanced study and research will be concentrated in the University espe- 
cially at the Berkeley, San Francisco and Los Angeles campuses. Here 
again is efficiency of program planning to marshal resources and to save 
costs. 

Although under the new plan the growth in enrollment of the Uni- 
versity at Berkeley will be stopped, in fact scaled down to 20,000, the 
program puts emphasis on size of institutions. “Students will be attracted 
to large, well known institutions.” The State Colleges and campuses would 
operate with the best quality of programs at about 5,000 students. But 
is the educational program really better when thousands of students crowd 
together on a campus? Probably the committee had in mind controlling 
the tendency of students to congregate at Berkeley and Los Angeles by 
building up the regional state colleges. 

The report also recommends a minimum of 400 students for a junior 
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college—a wise provision in view of the superficiality of programs in some 
states where such a minimum was not enforced. 

One wishes that the report had discussed more fully the place and func. 
tion of private colleges; experimental programs; the growth of new pro- 
fessions; more about curriculum development and the larger objectives of 
education. The study, however, had to be limited. And the report makes a 
good blueprint for the further use of state funds. 

ALGO D. HENDERSON 

Associate Commissioner, New York 
State Education De partment 

Albany 


Kandel, I. L., The Impact of the War Upon American Education, 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 1948. 
Pp. 285. 

This informative and historically important volume was prepared by 
Dr. Kandel under the auspices of the Committee on War Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. It is one in a series of reports 
about the impact of World War II upon various aspects of American life, 
planned by the Social Science Research Council, the National Research 
Council, and the American Council of Learned Societies. For the prepara- 
tion of this war record of education, Dr. Kandel was unusually and pe- 
culiarly qualified. Not only was he distinguished as a scholar and teacher 
in the field of education, both in the United States and abroad, but he 
had direct experience during the war in a number of the national agencies 
which dealt specifically with educational problems created by the national 
emergency. 

Much of the book’s material will be familiar to educators who read it, 
for most of them shared in one or more of the experiences which it de- 
scribes. However, it provides a needed perspective view on the whole area 
and an excellent review of the rather frantic efforts of educational institu- 
tions to adapt themselves to war needs. In his preface the author re- 
nounces any attempt to discuss what might be learned from the training 
activities of the armed services, and he limits the last chapter of his book, 
“Lessons of the War,” to just four and one-half pages. The title of the 
volume, therefore, may seem a bit misleading, until the reader under- 
stands its objective: to provide a well-documented historical record. As 
such, it will be found most useful as a reference book. 

The first part, largely, is an account of the various efforts to adjust 
to the national crisis and of the agencies established to implement new 
programs in the elementary and secondary schools. It recalls the revising 
of curricula to meet needs of defense industries and of the services them- 
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selves and the reorganizing of extracurricular activities upon patriotic 
and warf-service motivations, enlisting full teacher and pupil participa- 
tion. It describes the mobilization of school properties and staffs for com- 
munity activities, including scrap collections, the operation of stations for 
first aid and for air raid and fire protection, and other aspects of civilian 
defense, and the functioning of boards concerned with the draft, rationing, 
and price and rent controls. In sum, the elementary and secondary schools 
demonstrated their great flexibility, their ability quickly to measure up to 
community needs, and their fundamental loyalty to the national interest. 
But not without serious problems emerging as well. Good teachers left 
their posts for military service and for more highly paid jobs in war in- 
dustries, creating acute personnel shortages and bringing home the lesson 
of long neglect of the status of teachers. Many schools were disrupted by 
financial problems, by problems of delinquency which affected the entire 
community, by students leaving high school to enter industry, and by ab- 
normal shifts of population to centers of war industry. 

The second part presents the effects of the war on higher education. If 
anything, these were even more serious and perplexing. “Uncertainty and 
confusion” characterized the relations between the institutions of higher 
education and the Federal Government. What was to be done about stu- 
dent deferment, about the financial crisis in smaller colleges, and about 
the shortage of qualified professors? Would there be a “blackout” of 
liberal education under the pressure to prepare men for the armed forces 
and for technical fields ? The author blames much of the confusion directly 
upon the policies of government officials and their failures to appreciate 
and to use fully the resources of the colleges and universities and to clarify 
student and faculty status under selective service legislation. 

The later chapters deal largely with the effect of the crisis in producing 
a great unrest and much critical evaluation in higher education, because 
of the deficiencies which had been revealed. This accounts for the numer- 
ous and significant conferences, some of national scope, and for the im- 
portant studies which have been published. 

Out of the studies and the academic controversies has come a much- 
needed self-evaluation and re-appraisal in the entire field of higher edu- 
cation, among the results of which the author lists: 

(1) A new emphasis on speaking ability in foreign language instruc- 
tion; 

(2) Required courses in American culture; 

(3) Expanded offerings in international cultural relationships; 

(4) New interest in general education in many institutions. 

There resulted from the war a renewed and stimulating concern on the 
part of educators as to the role of education in a democracy at every 
level of instruction. The author seems to regard the unrest produced 
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by the war as critical and possibly dangerous. At times he seems to over- 
simplify the causes of this unrest, which, in fact, lie much deeper and 
farther back than the turbulence of the war years. Moreover, is it not one 
of the very functions of education to arouse unrest, a questioning of the 
contemporary, and a zeal to explore toward new goals? When education is 
stable, placid, well-pleased with itself, and free from critical analysis of 
its role in society, the hope for progress wanes. 

H. E. STONE 

Dean of Students 

University of California 


Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors to College, 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1949. Pp. Iviii 


+ 312. 

On Getting Into College, A Study of Discrimination in College 
Admissions, Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1949, Pp. 11 + 99. 

The Anti-Defamation League and the Vocational Service Bureau of 
B'nai B'rith are understandably anxious to know whether—and if so to 
what extent—colleges discriminate against Jewish applicants. Under a 
gtant from these organizations, the American Council on Education ap- 
pointed a Committee on Discrimination in College Admissions. The Com- 
mittee engaged Elmo Roper to make a study of all factors on which re- 
liable data could be procured which influenced high school seniors both 
in their attitude toward going to college and the success of their appli- 
cations, The study was conducted in 1947, at the peak of the post-war 
rush of applicants, under the direction of Julian L. Woodward, of the 
Elmo Roper organization, assisted by Helen E. Davis, who wrote the sum- 
marty and more comprehensive analysis, On Getting Into College. The 
study is jammed with a wealth of heretofore unavailable objective data. 

The unique feature of the study is that it is based on personal inter- 
views with high school seniors who were classified and reclassified accord- 
ing to all of the factors which it was thought might influence admission: 
academic standing, socio-economic status, religion, extracurricular activity, 
geographical location of applicant and of college, types of colleges applied 
to, number of applications, strength of desire to go to college, and many 
others, The success of groups of applicants who were alike in any one 
characteristic and different in other characteristics was then compared. 
The resulting comparison indicated whether there was a “discrimination” 
—conscious or unconscious—on the part of admissions directors against 
any one group having a common characteristic. 

The study was based on two samples, a 10,000 national sample, and a 
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5,000 urban (cities over 500,000 population) sample, both planned to 
contain the proper proportion of high school, parochial school, and in- 
dependent school seniors. Negroes were omitted from the study because 
their number and distribution were such that, to achieve statistical validity, 
the sample would have had to be impossibly large. No funds were available 
for a separate sample. 

The study’s conclusions, if surprising at all, are surprising only because 
of the little discrimination they reveal, even in a year of the most intense 
competition for admission. Any discrimination is poisonous, but it is en- 
couraging to know how little poison there is in the nation’s educational 
arteries, “Jewish young people,” the study concludes, “succeeded as well 
as anybody in gaining access to higher education.” But a study of applica- 
tions—as opposed to applicants—indicates that Jewish applicants had to 
work harder—send out more applications—for the privilege. However, 
this seems only to be true of “young people in the Northeast and in large 
cities. It (discrimination) emanated from some colleges and universities 
outside the student’s home community and functioned under private aus- 
pices.” And it militated most strongly against students of high academic 
standing and socio-economic background. 

Actually, if what was known at the end of the study had been known 
at the outset, it would have been advisable to concentrate the study in 
the Northeast. The conclusions concerning discrimination in the Northeast, 
although possibly correct, are open to question because of the small size 
and unrepresentative nature of the sample in that area. For example, the 
design of the national sample called for only 130 independent school stu- 
dents. The reviewers can only find that 80 such students—none of them 
Jewish—were interviewed, The students were all in two schools, one 
Philadelphia boys’ school, one Detroit girls’ school. Indeed, not one Jewish 
independent school student was interviewed. No single independent school 
student in all of New England, New York and New Jersey, where these 
schools play a relatively important part in supplying college applicants, 
was interviewed. 

These deficiencies suggest interesting areas for further research. They 
scarcely detract from a work that has made a valuable beginning in the 
objective study of college admissions. 

FRANK H. Bow gs, Director 
WILLiaM C. FELS, Secretary 
College Entrance Examination Board 


Bernard Iddings Bell, Crésts in Education, New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1949. 237 pages. 
When the A.A.C.R. invited Canon Bernard Iddings Bell to speak at the 
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annual meeting in Denver, we started him on a two-year inquiry into edu. 
cation in the United States, the result of which is Crisis in Education, 
Perhaps it is tactless for the person to whom the book is dedicated, and 
who has appeared on the radio as its defending critic, to attempt to evaluate 
it. On the other hand, someone who likes and approves most of a book 
may properly be allowed to say so. 

Nobody is, I think, going to agree with everything in the book. Conse- 
quently we may, I believe, consider two phases of what Canon Bell pre 
sents: his questions, and the problems he offers; and his answers and 
solutions. His first question is about method. We should be sure, he says, 
that democratic education is not only democratic but also education, Is 
ours? Most of us will probably agree that it is not; that we emphasize 
mass education at the expense of thorough education; that we are en- 
thusiastic—and capably so—about technical training at the expense of edu- 
cation that develops the power to discriminate, to evaluate, and to judge. 

It is easy to glance superficially through what Canon Bell says, and 
then to say that he advocates a return to the curriculum of a century or so 
ago; but he does not do that. He does insist, however, that there are certain 
means and methods which will develop intelligence (the power to dis- 
criminate), and which we do not at present emphasize. 

We teach a man, says Canon Bell quoting Sir Richard Livingstone, to 
be one “who understands everything about his job except its ultimate 
purpose and its place in the order of the universe.” We teach a man much 
the same sort of thing about himself too: that is, we train him in a certain 
amount of technical knowledge about himself as an individual and as a 
member of society, but we do not give him any conception at all of him- 
self as a responsible moral being. The old discipline of moral philosophy, 
for so long regarded as the core of any curriculum, we have abandoned. 
Some of the blame is in the colleges, some in the schools, and some in the 
home. And, to be sure, some is in the religious bodies to which people 
at least nominally belong. 

We offer no moral discipline, calculated to make our students aware of 
their position as human beings differing from other animals, and we offer 
none of the old intellectual discipline that taught students how to become 
aware of intellectual problems, how to read, write, and speak about them, 
and how to judge of their relative importance. Our schools are eager to 
abandon the hard work that underlies the understanding of anything; and 
our colleges in trying to make up what is lacking in undergraduates, lose 
much time that should be given to guidance in the use of fundamentals 
already learned. 

We do not encourage observation, creative activity, or sympathetic un- 
derstanding of men or of the universe in which they live. Our students 
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go out from our institutions ready to make money and to spend it for 

Jeasure, but unready to do much of anything else. Above all, we aban- 
don the religious experience of the race, as our forefathers abandoned 
for a time the scientific experience of the race. 

Canon Bell’s proposals for religious education are sure to meet with both 
misunderstanding and disapproval; but the important thing is that he 
has pointed out our lacks and shortcomings. He shows us as at best a 
lopsided and unbalanced generation, bringing up other generations in our 
aberrant footsteps. That, presumably, is just what he set out to do. His 
suggestions as to what we ought to do to remedy the situation are, as has 
been said, subject to disagreement. But out of sincere and inquiring dis- 
agreement may come solutions to some of the problems that plague us. 
Our children, like ourselves, need to know, if they are not to continue in 
senescent adolescence, the nature of man, with his potentialities, his powers, 
and his weaknesses. They need to know the wisdom of the ages, as much 
of it as they can assimilate. They need to know discipline of judgment, 
methods of evaluation, and the way to a better life. 

We live in a time that requires judgment and sympathy; we are lost if 
we do not act wisely. If succeeding generations are not wiser than we, they 
are not apt to have a life worth living. We are wasting time, wasting 
human material, wasting the world we live in. There is nothing about 
which we can afford to be complacent. Yet we are complacent, tediously 
complacent, dangerously complacent. Any such prod as Canon Bell gives 
us is helpful ! 

S. A. N. 


Moon, George R., How to Become a Doctor. A Complete Guide to 
the Study of Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, 
Occupational Therapy, Chiropody and Foot Surgery, Optometry, Hos- 
pital Administration, Medical Illustration and the Sciences, Phila- 
delphia: The Blakiston Co., 1949, ix + 131 pp. 

Despite the vastness of the claims made in the subtitle, and the poor 
choice of title, this book is worth while. A. C. Ivy, Vice-President of the 
University of Illinois, in charge of the Chicago Professional Colleges, says 
in the Foreword that the book, “provides students and advisers with sound 
and accurate inside information regarding many important but frequently 
forgotten matters.” “It is information of the type which could be obtained 
only by sitting down for several hours with a person of long, close and 
realistic contact with the subject. It is even more intimate information 
in some respects than a physician could give his son who desired to study 
medicine.” With these statements the reviewer heartily concurs. 

Eighty-seven of the 131 pages are concerned with the field of medi- 
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cine. The remaining 44 pages are devoted to all the rest of the multitud}- 
nous subjects detailed in the subtitle. 

Concerning the field of medicine, Mr. Moon supplies up-to-date and 
accurate information regarding every reasonable and necessary question 
a prospective student might ask. He discusses in detail requirements for 
admission and correctly stresses the need to devote as much time as pos- 
sible to general culture during the premedical course. The value of a well 
rounded education, rather than a narrow training in the medical sciences, 
can scarcely be over-emphasized. The selection of a medical school, the 
operational mechanics of application, the interview and the admissions 
committee are carefully described. Also, the purpose and scope of the 
Medical College Admission Test of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges are adequately treated. From this description it should be obvious 
that the book does not describe ‘How to become a doctor,” but rather, 
“How to become a medical student.” 

This reviewer, having spent many hours on the admissions committees 
of two medical schools, can testify not only to the accuracy of the in- 
formation, but also to the correctness of the emphasis placed upon mat- 
ters of opinion. There is only one point to which exception should be 
made, and that is the following statement taken from the author's Intro- 
duction. ‘The American Medical Association and the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges have operated jointly for a great many years to raise 
the standards of American medical training, and in the process of so doing, 
they also operate to control the number of students training for the pro- 
fession.” The current and popular fallacy, that the “medical trusts” try 
to limit the number of new physicians for individual and personal finan- 
cial reasons, is far from the truth. There is only one way to learn to become 
a good physician, and that is TO TAKE CARE OF SICK PEOPLE. 
This was true in the days when a student received a few didactic lectures 
and then as a doctor learned his skills on his patients, who paid him for 
the privilege of so doing. It is true today, when the medical student ob- 
serves and studies sick people in our teaching hospitals under skilled 
staff direction. It should be obvious to anyone which is the better system 
of training. 

Now let us consider the cost of making indigent patients available for 
medical student instruction. At today’s prices, the capital expenditure of 
building and equipping a modern hospital lies between $15,000 and 
$20,000 for each bed it contains, Maintenance of each bed ranges upward 
from $10.00 a day, or $3,650 or more, annually. Truly, this is expensive 
teaching equipment! Someone must foot the bill. Often the Medical Col- 
leges do so, but the burden has become almost too much for privately 
endowed institutions. The expense of providing the training ground for 
the medical student is the fundamental reason why new medical colleges 
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cannot develop overnight, and established colleges cannot immediately 
double their capacities. As a corollary, it is also the fundamental reason 
why medical colleges utilize all available methods and tests to insure that 
a student, once matriculated, will complete his course. It is too expensive 
to accept, and fail, large numbers of students. Lest some may feel that a 
return to more didacticism and less practicality in teaching might be de- 
sirable, this reviewer suggests a brief contemplation of the horrible status 
of medical education in the United States before the Flexner report di- 
rected attention to it during the early part of the twentieth century. 

Of special worth are the complete lists of the various types of schools 
in the United States and Canada, including: Medical Schools, Dental 
Schools, Schools of Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, Osteopathy, Optome- 
try, Chiropody and Foot Surgery, Art as Applied to Medicine, and Hos- 
pital Administration. 

The book should be of value to the premedical committees of colleges 
and universities offering preparation for medicine and allied subjects. It 
should be required reading for every prospective student. 

WILLIAM F, MENGERT 

Chairman, Department of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

Southwestern Medical College 

Dallas, Texas 


McLean, Joseph E., Ed., The Public Service and University Educa- 
tion, Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 246. 


Dr. McLean of Princeton has effectively edited a book of essays useful to 
all interested in the relationship suggested by the title. Fifteen men, in- 
cluding such names as Paul Appleby, James Forrestal, John M. Gaus, Sir 
James Grigg, George F. Kennan, and Donald C. Stone, contributed as 
many chapters. All contributors have had intimate experience with some 
phase of public administration, a number have combined this with dis- 
tinguished careers as educators or businessmen, and at least two have 
operated in all three fields. 

The book is organized in five parts, although there is much overlapping 
among individual essays—and there is considerably cross-criticism and ap- 
preciation of each other's work. Part I deals with wartime personnel ex- 
perience, Part II with the federal service as viewed by top management, 
Part III with personnel needs in the international field, Part IV with 
British experience, and Part V with the role of the university. Dr. McLean’s 
introductory essay appraises and, to a degree, summarizes the book. 

Without pretensions of definitiveness, the book has a comprehensive 
aim. In Rowland Egger’s words, it is directed “to basic issues of social 
and governmental organization, to social and administrative values, and 
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to intellectual and moral convictions about the shape of things to come.” 
A good deal of hard thinking and soul-searching arises from the writers’ 
probing of the relationships between university education and the public 
service in a free society. The chief limitation, which is more of a defini. 
tion of scope than a fault, is that the volume is essentially confined to 
United States and British experience. 

The writers are generally in agreement that more than training as spe. 
cialists is required; at the same time there is frequent recognition of the 
importance of professional ability. What is involved in broadening the 
education of prospective civil servants? Here there is less uniformity. Some 
emphasize the superior virtues of a classical education; but, most writers 
being United States citizens, the requisite breadth is more commonly as- 
serted to be in a knowledge of how our social system works. In short, there 
is a repeated plea for an integrated social science background. Yet, some- 
thing more is often postulated—achievement of a satisfactory philosophy. 

As a challenge to college administrators, and as an incitement to read 
this useful and provocative volume, the reviewer will close by quoting 
the conclusions which Dr. McLean draws from the study: 


(1) There is a critical lack in the federal service of men with those qualities 
usually associated with the higher grades of the British civil service, men 
who have breadth of experience, maturity of personality, and a capacity to 
deal with large matters of state. 

(2) There is currently no program to develop such men, nor are there well- 
established posts at the top of the American public service for career men of 
these qualities. The responsibility for developing such a program rests with 
the highest levels of government. 

(3). Any plan that may be developed by government cannot be a pale imitation or 
mere importation of the British administrative system. We must devise a 
system (a) that will be in harmony with American traditions, (b) that 
will aim at high levels of intellectual and personal capacity, (c) that will 
put an emphasis upon the production of generalists, and (d) that will 
feature adaptability rather than rigidity. 


CHARLES M, HARDIN 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
University of Chicago 


In Brief 
S. A. N. 
Eliasberg, George J., Marxism’s Hostile Children, Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1949. Pp. 30. 


This number of The Human Affairs Pamphlets is a boon to teachers 
and students alike who would like to understand what happened to the 
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doctrines of Karl Marx when they got into the hands of the Russians, and 
why it happened. In a brief, well written, and highly informative essay, 
the author (perhaps better known under his pen name Stefan Weyl) has 
explained how the doctrines of Marx have been used as a basis for the 
theories of moderate socialists on the Continent and in England, and for 
the theories and actions of the Lenin-Stalin absolutism. It is a vivid and 
penetrating analysis of one of the most remarkable feats of ingenuity 
in history: the perversion of the Marxist “scriptures” to suit behavior quite 
at variance with their tenets, The pamphlet will not take the place of pro- 
found study of economic theory, but it will give the nonspecialist a good 
deal more information than he is apt to pick up in a short time elsewhere. 





Dallin, David J., The Economics of Slave Labor, Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1949. Pp. 33. 

A very brief but authoritative account of the appalling conditions of 
slave labor in the USSR, and of the economic and political background 
of the slave economy. 


Brown, Francis J., Editor, Relationships of Education and the Fed- 
eral Government, Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion Series, 1949, Pp. 25. 

The report of a conference of representatives of the constituent-member 
organizations of the American Council on Education, held on January 
28-29, 1949 in Washington, contains brief discussions and resolutions on 
a number of topics of immediate interest to all who are active in educa- 
tion. The conference considered Expanding Relationships of Education and 
Government, Selective Service, Tax Exemption, Extension of Social Se- 
curity Benefits, Problems Pertaining to Foreign Students, Proposed Federal 
Scholarship and Fellowship Program, The Federal Program for Education, 
and Education and International Relations. The results of the deliberations 
of the conference should be immediately available to all teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 


Grace, Alonzo G., Basic Elements of Educational Reconstruction in 
Germany, Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1949. 
Pp. 14. 


It is often overlooked that “economic and political problems are only 
symptoms of’ the struggle of ideologies in our time, “which is funda- 
mentally one between materialism and moral-spiritual values.” How basic 
this fact is to educational reconstruction in Germany, the author of this 
pamphlet makes clear; and he also makes clear what is to be done to bring 
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about such results in German education as will make for a better future fo; 
Germans and for us. There is a remarkable condensation of fundamentals 
in the report, a condensation so excellently accomplished as to make further 
condensation, even by way of a review, out of the question. One can only 
say that Director Grace’s fourteen pages are essential reading, not only 
for educators but for all Americans who hope to see the victory of moral- 
spiritual values in our time. 


Handbook of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 
Published by the Department of Public Information, United Nations, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 222. 


Here, in a small one-dollar book, is brief but complete information about 
the United Nations and all agencies with which it is connected. There is 
a short account of the origin and purposes of the UN, and of its functions 
and activities. Structure and organization are outlined, and all members 
are listed, as well as individual officers. All committees, commissions, and 
subcommissions appear, with countries and representatives listed. This ma- 
terial is boiled down to 65 pages. The rest of the book deals with the 
specialized agencies, of which there are an unexpected number. 

The Handbook is something for every library, of course; but it will also 
be useful in department offices, and for classroom use. Many individual 
instructors and students will find one useful for their own possession. 

It is no criticism of the Handbook to observe that as one looks through 
the lists of agencies and commissions, of committees and divisions, one 
begins to wonder whether such an organization will ever be able to move 
in any direction. 


Ward, Roswell, Oxut-of-School Vocational Guidance, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. xiv + 155. 


At first glance it might seem that this unusually readable book is not 
for academic study, The more one reads in it, however, the more con- 
vinced one becomes that there is much for our institutions to ponder that 
make a specialty of training vocational counselors. For instance, there is 
the well-reasoned insistence that the psychological approach is only one of 
several. Then, that “a vocational guidance service for out-of-school youth 
and adults is operating in an ineffectual vacuum if it does not have a close 
working relationship with an employment service.” And again, the in- 
sistence that there has been too much encouragement to looking in on 
oneself instead of out into the world of affairs. 

Aptitude tests, according to the author, are much less valuable than some 
counselors have tried to make them: there is much that a counselor cannot 
get from any number of tests, that he must have to do efficient counseling. 
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The academic training of counselors is valuable, but no more so than non- 
academic training—something often overlooked in our colleges. 

Finally, the whole discussion avoids psychological and pedagogical 
mystagogy, and the mystifying vocabulary often employed in such essays. 
It is a book for consideration in communities, but certainly for considera- 
tion in colleges and universities, and by those who hope to educate coun- 
selors for future generations. 


Frank Diehl Fackenthal, The Greater Power and Other Addresses, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 87. 


The Columbia University Press has made a gracious bow to one who 
has served Columbia University well for many years. The little volume of 
Dr. Fackenthal’s occasional speeches contains nothing that is startling, 
nothing that one might not expect in a collection of the sort. Now and 
then, however, the speaker said something that is known well enough, but 
frequently forgotten, and said it succinctly and forcefully. “The educational 
system of this country, rather than the politician, carries the responsibility 
for the national welfare.’ ‘The world needs those fundamental traits of 
character which have come down through the ages, if life is to be liberal, 
progressive, democratic.” “The character of the individual citizen, then, is 
the key to our future.’ “If, perchance, your views have been crystallized 
into slogans held aloft on banners, or are subject to control by allegiance 
to minor or major pressure groups, check your banners and your member- 
ship cards at the college gate.” 


Study Abroad, International Handbook: Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Educational Exchange, Vol. I, United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, Paris, 1948. Pp. 223. 


This “UNESCO Fellowship Handbook’ will be invaluable to academic 
committees on international student and faculty exchange, and to individ- 
uals who are interested in problems of international exchange. Since regis- 
trars are apt to fall into both categories, and admissions officers are alrnost 
certain to, the Handbook is one that should be available at all times to the 
profession. 

In the words of Julian Huxley’s Preface, the Handbook is “the first of 
a series designed to provide details of all available opportunities for trans- 
national study, and organized arrangements made in this field. . . . It also 
constitutes a repository of information on the considerable investments by 
governments, universities, foundations and charitable institutions in the 
promotion of international study. . . . This first volume is in no way com- 
plete. It is an attempt at a comprehensive mapping of a large and only 
partially charted sea.” 
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However incomplete, the Handbook gives a vast amount of information 
on UN fellowships, UNESCO fellowships, and suggestions of agencies, 
It also gives a sufficiently descriptive list of 672 fellowships, scholarships, 
and related opportunities; an index of fields of study and beneficiary coun. 
tries; and a list of awarding agencies. It is a commendably informative 
Handbook, for which recipients may be grateful. 
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In the Mail 
J. A. A. 


Elementary Teachers Wanted! There is of course nothing new about 
that statement. The demand is so far ahead of the supply that it will be 
years before the situation adjusts itself. But the shortage of high school 
teachers is fast disappearing. With the single exception of home economics, 
there has been an increase since 1941 of up to 50 percent in the yearly 
production of high school teachers. Prospects are that next year there will 
be an over-supply of secondary teachers in at least two fields—men’s physi- 
cal education and social sciences. 

These matters are discussed in the report of a subcommittee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, under the 
direction of Ray C, Maul, of Emporia, Kansas, State Teachers College. 
The report, based upon a sampling of seventeen states, was issued in 
mimeographed form in March, 1949. 

Quoting from the report: 

“No measure of relief from the shortage of well-prepared elementary 
teachers is yet in sight. Specific figures from the nineteen reporting states 
from which full reports are available show a 1949 graduating class of 
5,612 four-year trained elementary candidates. This figure is 95.5 per cent 
of the number so prepared by the same institutions in 1941 when the 
shortage of competent elementary teachers was known to be acute. The 
1949 percentage has risen from 89.6 a year ago, but this increase will make 
little or no impact upon the tremendous demand. 

“The above figures are concerned only with four-year trained elementary 
teachers. When the figures concerning teachers who, in certain states, 
ate granted standard certificates on 90 or 60 or 30 semester hours, the 
continuing shortage looms even larger. The 1949 production of 90-hour 
elementary people will be no more than 64 per cent of the production of 
the same colleges in 1941; the 1949 production of 60-hour elementary 
people will be no more than 58.3 per cent of the production of the same 
colleges in 1941; and the number of those to be certificated on 30 hours 
in 1949 will be only 46.7 per cent of those eligible to certificates on the 
same basis in 1941. Considering all four groups of potential elementary 
teachers to be produced by the colleges in 1949 (120-, 90-, 60-, and 30- 
hour trainees), the total of 11,881 is only 70 per cent of the 16,986 pro- 
duced by the same colleges in 1941, Although it cannot be substantiated 
by state-wide reports, it seems fair to assume that interest in elementary 
teaching is growing considerably among the student bodies of teachers 
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colleges. This is stimulated by realization on the part of many thinking 
students that the really fine opportunities of the future lie in elementary 
education; that the single salary standard is rapidly being adopted; that 
the attention of the public is being focused upon the vital need for really 
good elementary teachers, and that the well-trained elementary teacher can 
progress more rapidly into desirable locations than the teacher of any of 
the high school subjects.” 


Jobs in the Navy. The United States Navy has recently issued an oc- 
cupational handbook telling about sixty-two vocational opportunities for 
naval personnel. Printed on heavy letter-size paper with a page for each 
occupation, it briefs each one of the sixty-two, and gives the ratings 
and line of promotion and the related civilian occupation. 

The book is something more than a good piece of salesmanship for the 
Navy—it is certainly that—but it will obviously be useful not only to 
counselors and guidance workers, for whose use it was primarily intended, 
and should prove a good supplement to the Armed Forces Guide in that it 
will help in the identification of educational elements in these technical 
courses for purposes of evaluation. 

The briefs are reprinted on separate sheets for convenient reference. 

This publication is being distributed to all secondary schools, colleges, 
libraries, state educational officers and employment counselors, 


Education of Negro Leaders. Due to lack of opportunity, the Negro 
trace is not producing its proportionate share of leaders, and there is a 
constantly growing need for them, especially in their own race. 

This problem was studied in 1948 by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the results were published in Bulletin 1948 No. 3 which was issued 
in the spring of 1949. The editor was Ambrose Caliver, specialist for 
higher education of Negroes, whose earlier work in this field has been 
reviewed in this JOURNAL. Dr. Caliver presents some striking figures on 
Negro education in the United States: The literacy rate grew from 18 to 
90 per cent from 1870 to 1940; high school enrollment from 19,000 in 
1917 to 247,000 in 1944; high school graduation from 9,000 in 1929 to 
31,000 in 1944; and enrollment in graduate and professional schools from 
1600 in 1919 to 17,000 in 1942. This astonishing growth would seem to 
indicate that the problem is well on its way to solution, 

But there is still much to be done, says Dr. Caliver, who ends the 
bulletin with suggested programs of action. These, in outline, include (a) 
an increasing search by Negro educators for talented Negro youth and 
for their guidance and encouragement; (b) increased effort among south- 
ern white leaders to equalize educational opportunities in the South; and 
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(c) for national leaders to recognize that the ‘problems of Negroes are 
no longer racial or regional but that they have become national and hence 
their solution must be considered from the national point of view.” 


The Junior College Is a Frontier! The land frontier in the United States 
is a thing of the past. It was conquered long ago by the enterprise and 
energy of the American people. But there are new frontiers of a different 
kind, none the less challenging, which have had to be met by education— 
new ideas or goals for general welfare. 

One of these, says William H. Conley, specialist in junior college edu- 
cation with the U. S. Office of Education, is the junior college. In the May, 
1949, issue of the Junior College Journal he discussed “Education—the 
Creator of New Frontiers of Government.’ The President’s Commission 
on education found that only half of the youth of the nation had the in- 
tellectual capacity to absorb two years of the kind of college work we have 
been offering. 

Here is where the junior college comes in, thinks Dr. Conley, in an 
effort to serve not fifty per cent but a hundred per cent of the nation’s 
youth, To meet this expanded need adjustment must result from a com- 
plete rethinking of the curriculum with consideration of the following: 

“1, Although intellectual capacity is at present largely measured in terms 
of verbalization, there may be many persons with good abilities that can- 
not be so measured. To provide for these requires new approaches, new 
programs, and new techniques. 

“2. A common core of understandings and appreciations, social com- 
petence, and personal development should be provided for everyone re- 
gardless of his next step. The terminal program consisting only of skill- 
training and the preparatory program consisting only of preparation for 
the next courses in sequence—both must yield to the obligation of the 
junior college to social progress. 

“3, Satisfactory preparation for the specialized work of the university 
and the professional school may be far different from the segment-type 
courses now demanded by some institutions of higher learning. A co- 
operative and unprejudiced study of the needs of students preparing for 
advanced work, carried on by universities and community colleges, might 
yield results as startling to the educational world as the findings of the 
President’s Commission on ability to do college work were to the selective- 
minded junior-college educator. 

“The approach of democratization of the junior college presents other 
challenges: to guidance and personnel procedures, to instruction, to the 
library, and to school finance. All the challenges must be met by the present 
junior colleges if the junior colleges of tomorrow are to fulfil their ex- 
panded functions.” 
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Conference on the Role of Colleges and Universities in International 
Understanding, Bulletin No. 143, American Council on Education (Higher 
Education and National Affairs), Washington, D.C., August 9, 1949, 
Pp. 8. 

This bulletin is a preliminary report of the conference held under the 
auspices of the American Council on Education in co-operation with 67 
national educational organizations, the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, June 19-22, 1949. The complete report of the conference will be 
issued about September 15 by the American Council on Education. 

The suggestions of the conference deserve the careful attention of 
collegiate registrars, among other academic administrators, because regis- 
trars are in a position to contribute much of the material that will be es. 
sential to the proper functioning of any international association of uni- 
versities. 

The preliminary report deals briefly with the history of attempts to 
organize at an international level, co-operation among the intellectuals 
of the world, attempts brought to nothing by the outbreak of the war. 
In spite of havoc wrought by war, however, it remains clear that uni- 
versities must play a decisive role in the maintenance of peace, a fact 
recognized officially by UNESCO, which called a conference at Utrecht, 
Holland, in August 1948, to consider among other matters the develop- 
ment of an international organization of universities. 

With the conclusions of the Utrecht conference the group that met at 
Estes Park were in agreement. Such an organization should be established, 
and plans for it developed by an interim committee, with financial sup- 
port from UNESCO. The interim committee should arrange for financial 
support, for co-operation with UNESCO, and for a general conference, 
probably in 1950. 

The conference at Estes Park went on record as believing that such an 
organization would stimulate research into problems of university life 
and work, and that universities as a group should be heard along with 
other associations in matters of international education. An organization 
such as the one suggested would help to protect freedom of universities, 
and keep before the people of the world the idea that political freedom 
is impossible without intellectual freedom. Co-operation on the interna- 
tional level among universities, and the holding of international and re- 
gional conferences on problems of higher education; the investigation 
of problems of international importance to universities; development of 
universities everywhere—all these activities will encourage international 
peace and understanding. In order to accomplish such ends, it is proposed 
that a Universities’ Bureau accumulate data, answer inquiries, arrange for 
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comparison of university statistics and directors, and establish a reference 
library. It should investigate university problems, promote facilities of 
interchange of students and teachers, and facilitate distribution and ex- 
change of books, materials, and equipment. 

Details of organization are recommended, the most important being 
those of membership. Voting membership should be limited to institu- 
tions that perform both a teaching and a research or creative function, and 
restricted to institutions above the junior college level. Probably the an- 
nual expense of the organization would be $100,000, and should be met 
by dues for membership. UNESCO should be asked to help financially 
until expenses can be met by dues. Despite UNESCO help, the organi- 
zation should be completely independent of UNESCO and all other 
organizations, 

The Estes Park conference asked the American Council on Education 
to act as sponsoring agency, and to arrange future conferences and devise 
ways and means for continuation of development of the International 
Association of Universities. COLLEGE AND UNIVERsITY will present dis- 
cussion of future reports and activities in this field. 

S. A. N. 
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Colleges and Universities 


Freshmen in business and industrial management courses at American 
University will be required to do part-time selling during the freshman 
year. 


Bennington College has received a $15,000 Carnegie Corporation grant 
for the development of a teaching program in the field of American values, 


Booker. T. Washington Memorial Trade School has set up a program 
in adult education for training in industrial and agricultural skills, 


Bowdoin College has increased general and administrative staff salaries 
through a fund-raising campaign, half of which was set aside for en. 
dowment of faculty salaries. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted $36,500, payable 
annually for five years, to Brown University for an undergraduate teaching 
program in American civilization. 


Bucknell University has been awarded the first citation of the Foundation 
for Integrated Education in recognition of the special contribution made 
to general education. The citation was made ‘for pioneering and progress 
in the field of integrated education in its establishment of the university 
course.” 


Case Institute of Technology has adopted new curricula for all its degree- 
granting departments in order to provide general education for engineer- 
ing students while giving them at the same time a sound technological 


course. 


Colby College is offering a new course, “Ethical Issues in the Modern 
World.” 


After thirty years’ existence as an undergraduate school, the School of 
Business at Columbia University will become the Graduate School of 
Business, and enrollment will be restricted to 600 candidates for the 
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degrees of Master of Science, Master of Business Administration, or 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


Cornell University has expanded its honors program in English litera- 
ture. 


At Elmira College the orientation program for new faculty members 
is designed to provide information about the history, philosophy, and 
administrative machinery of the college. 


All academic records of Farragut College and Technical Institute at 
Farragut, Idaho, are at the University of Idaho at Moscow for permanent 
keeping and for issuance of transcripts. Farragut College has closed after 
three years of operation. 


Florida State University will offer a new curriculum in meteorology and 
climatology. 


George Washington University will offer a Master of Arts degree in 
dramatic arts. 


Hamilton College will require at least one course in a foreign language 
beyond the second year level. The new requirement supplants a “pro- 
ficiency” requirement, 


Harvard College third year students majoring in German and romance 
languages may earn a year’s credit for work done in acceptable European 
study groups. 


Paul Faris, Director of Public Relations, Hendrix College, Conway, 
Arkansas, recently prepared a brief discussion of college catalogs entitled 
“Is Your Catalogue an Ugly Duckling ?” 


The University of Illinois College of Dentistry will transmit a series of 
programs by telephone to dental societies throughout the nation. 


Illinois State Normal University offered a six-week summer geography- 
history field trip, observing the life and economy of Canada’s various re- 
gions. 


The Office of Registrar at Indiana University hereafter will be known 
as the Office of Records and Admissions. Mr. Charles E. Harrell will 
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continue to be designated as Registrar with the added title, Director of 
the Office of Records and Admissions. 

A new department of Slavic Studies has been established. 

Indiana University’s newly formed Department of Police Administra 
tion will grant a Bachelor of Arts degree in police technique. 


New law students at the State University of Iowa will be required to 
take two summer sessions or an extra sixteen-week semester for the Bache- 
lor of Laws degree so as to become familiar with the rapidly expanding 
field of administrative and public law. 


A study of language choices at Marietta College shows that since 1946 
the percentages are as follows: German, 47 per cent; Spanish, 27 per cent; 
French, 23 per cent; Russian and Italian, 3 per cent. 


Marquette University has organized a Slavic Institute to promote better 
understanding of the Slavic peoples of Europe. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology awards a new degree, “Engineer,” 
with the field of specialization designated, requiring about two years’ 
study following a bachelor’s degree in any one of the institute’s various 
engineering departments, and filling an educational need for the develop- 
ment of professional engineering competence at a higher level than is 
ordinarily represented by the M.S. degree. 


Dr. Ira M. Smith has been named Chairman of the Board of Admissions 
of the University of Michigan and an Office of Director of Admissions 
has been created. Dr. Smith’s appointment as head of the newly-created 
Board of Admissions is in addition to his title as Registrar, a post he has 
held since 1925. Dr. Clyde Vroman, a member of the School of Music 
faculty since 1936, has been named Director of Admissions and will be 
in charge of the new office. 

The Director of Admissions is responsible for the admission of all stu- 
dents from the secondary schools entering the freshman classes of the 
colleges and schools of the University, and in addition, he is responsible 
for the admission of all students admitted to the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts on transfer with advanced standing from other 
colleges. 

Dr. Vroman will give full time to the administration of admissions and 
is responsible to the chairman of the Board of Admissions. This board will 
consist of a representative of each of the schools and colleges to which 
students are admitted by the Director of Admissions. 

The College of Literature, Science and the Arts, offers a new curriculum 
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of four years of general liberal arts instead of two years of intensive spe- 
cialization following two years of general study. 





A new curriculum, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pro- 
fessional Nursing, will enable nursing students at the University of Minne- 
sota to complete their professional training in four years. This program re- 
places an eighteen-quarter course in operation since 1919. 

A new two-year technical aide course is offered in engineering drafting 
to meet the demand for skilled craftsmen. 

Through the Minnesota Medical Foundation, it will be possible to 
award scholarships to undergraduates in the medical school. 


Half of the 1949 graduating class of the New Jersey College for 
Women received degrees in the subjects they selected when they entered. 
Twenty-five per cent of 243 seniors changed their minds and the balance 
made selections after their freshman year. 


The State University of New York, established by the 1948 Legislature 
of New York, has no single campus, but is composed of the thirty-three 
institutions of higher education supported by the state. Contrary to the 
usual developmental pattern of state universities, New York is starting 
with the decentralized system. The law specifically provides for a tre- 
mendous expansion and revision of the program of higher education for 
the state. It is an interesting new pattern in education. 


The name of the New York State Maritime Academy, Fort Schuyler, 
New York, has been changed to New York State Maritime College. 


The University of North Dakota will have jobs available for students 
who want and need employment. 


Northwestern University will offer freshmen a new course, “Introduc- 
tion to the Sciences of Human Behavior.” 


Rutgers University has established a new department of geography. 


The Interfraternity Council of St. Lawrence University has set up a 
scholarship fund from voluntary contributions by every fraternity man on 
the campus, which will “afford an opportunity for students to gain a 
foothold on a college education.’’ Two awards, of $200, are offered for 
the academic year, 1949-50, and are open to any male student in high 
school or preparatory school. 


The University of Southern California has inaugurated a three-year 
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program of graduate work leading to the degree of Doctor of Public 
Administration. 


Stamford College, a new co-operative, non-profit, co-educational institu. 
tion of higher education, has opened this year in Stamford, Connecticut, 


Chosen on the basis of strong interest in developing international under. 
standing and maintaining world peace, seven foreign students constitute 
the second group of guests of Stanford University and its student body. 


University of Stockholm will give a special course for American stu- 
dents in Swedish social, economic, and political conditions and the 
Swedish language. 


The University of Texas will offer a course of study for carpenter's ap- 
prentices under a program of the Industrial and Business Training Bureau, 
University of Texas has modified entrance requirements for non-resi- 
dent students, requiring a grade average of 1.5, or midway between a 
“C” and a “B,” in place of the 2.0 or “B’’ average required since 1946, 


The School of Liberal Arts of Tufts College will have a pre-college 
guidance program for secondary school students in their junior and senior 
years. 


The U. S. Military Academy will offer a new English course for seniors 
emphasizing the importance of oral and written “self-expression.” 


Wilson College will introduce a new course, ‘‘Christian Beliefs,” deal- 
ing on a non-sectarian basis with the beliefs and doctrines that are the 
foundation of the Christian religions. 


Faculty-student assemblies at which representatives of both bodies 
discuss issues of current importance have proved very popular at Wilson 
College. 


The University of Wisconsin offers a study program covering the Scan- 
dinavian area. 


Yale University offers a course in Physical Education to supplement 
the regular liberal-arts program for potential secondary school teachers. 
It requires a fifth year of specialized studies in physical education. 

Scholarships and financial assistance to Yale undergraduates are provided 
in a budget of $1,160,000. Of this amount $335,000 will be awarded to 
323 freshmen. 
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Reports from Associations, Organizations, and Government Departments 

At a conference called by the American Council on Education, in Chi- 
cago on March 14 and 15, 1949, of representatives of the regional accredit- 
ing agencies and the members of the American Councils Committee on 
Accrediting Procedures a discussion of current problems involved in the 
accrediting of higher institutions centered on three major issues: (1) 
The need for a national list of accredited institutions of higher education ; 
(2) the need for a greater degree of co-operation and co-ordination with- 
in the whole accrediting movement; and (3) the urgency for some control 
over the growth in number of accrediting agencies. 


The Association of American Universities has received grants totaling 
$450,000 to make a thorough study of the financing of higher education 
and research, both public and private. 


The Census Bureau reports that there has been a rise in the number of 
college students who hold jobs while studying. The number has increased 
from sixteen per cent in 1940 to 23 per cent in 1949, 


The John Price Jones Company, Inc., reports that large-scale giving for 
philanthropic purposes continues. The largest proportion of the gifts, 
$120,670,144, went to educational institutions. 


According to a survey made by the New York Times, it is estimated 
12,000 students were studying abroad this summer. Of this number about 
5,000 are veterans of World War II. About 4,000 were summer school 
students. 


Approximately 430,000 degrees were conferred during the year ending 
June 30, 1949, by colleges and universities according to an estimate by 
the Office of Education. Thirty-eight per cent more bachelors’ or first 
professional degrees were granted in 1948-49 than in 1947-48. The 
number of doctors’ degrees rose 29 per cent over the preceding year, and 
the number of masters’ degrees 20 per cent. Fifty-two per cent of all 
degrees granted during 1948-49 were earned in private institutions, 


The Executive Committee of the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars has decided to cancel its convention this year because the na- 
tional convention is meeting in San Francisco. It is hoped that this action 
will enable more of the members to become acquainted with the national 
organization, The 1950 convention will meet in the Northwest. 


The Southern Association of College and University Registrars will 
meet in Houston, Texas, November 29. The meeting is held in conjunc- 
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tion with the meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec. 
ondary Schools. 


The United States Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces in the “Occupational Outlook Summary’’ that “immediate em. 
ployment prospects for this year’s more than 300,000 college graduates 
are likely to be somewhat less favorable in many fields than in any year 
since the war began.” 

An oversupply of new graduates is expected over the next few years in 
engineering, law, business administration, personnel work, journalism, and, 
by next year, pharmacy. There will, however, be continued shortages in 
teaching, nursing, medicine, dentistry, the medical-service occupations, and 
social work. 

Complete reports on the employment outlook in each of 288 occcupa- 
tions, including professional and white-collar fields, farming, and many 
industrial occupations, are contained in “Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book,” Bulletin 940, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The Information Service of the Veterans’ Administration reports that 40 
per cent of the World War II veterans enrolled in schools and colleges 
under the G. I. Bill are preparing for careers in agriculture, business, 
and engineering. 

The total number of veterans in schools and colleges on November 30, 
1948, was 1,909,122 as compared with 2,000,402 a year earlier, a drop 
of 4.6 per cent. 


Teacher training colleges have been placed in the same salary schedule 
as other state-supported colleges in Virginia. 


A fellowship in educational measurements has been established by a 
grant from the World Book Company. The successful candidate will 
pursue graduate studies, at either the predoctoral or postdoctoral level, 
in the field of educational measurement at an institution of his choice in 
the metropolitan New York area. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admission Officers 


Alfred Thomas, Jr., who has been Registrar for the past year, has been 
appointed Registrar and Director of Admissions at Arizona State College 
at Tempe. Dr. H. D. Richardson, who was Registrar from 1942 to 1948, 
was appointed Dean of the College. 


Ralph W. Decker, Registrar and Professor, Boston University, will 
become President, Wyoming Seminary (Pennsylvania) in February, 1950. 
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H. E. Mathias has returned to his former post as Director of Admis- 
sions, Colorado College. 


Jack N. Arbolino, Assistant Director of Admissions, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is now Assistant Director of the School of General Studies. 


S. B. Thompson, Registrar, Daniel Baker College, has been named 
Dean. 


Illinois State Normal University has appointed Miss Esther Kirchhoefer, 
from the staff of the University of Chicago, Registrar of the University. 
Miss Elsie Brenneman, formerly Registrar and Director of Admissions, will 
continue to serve as Director of Admissions. 


Charlie S. Wilkins, former Registrar at John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, received a Ph.D. degree from Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, June 3, 1949. Since 1945, Dr. Wilkins has been president 
of State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Magnolia, Arkansas. 


A. William Engel, Jr., Director of Publicity, Juniata College, has been 
named Registrar succeeding Pressley L. Crummy who has resigned after 
fourteen years of service to accept a post with the Kirksville College of 
Osteopathy and Surgery. 


The Junior College of Commerce, New Haven, Connecticut, has ap- 
pointed Donald Driver, formerly Assistant Director of Admissions, Hobart, 
College, Director of Admissions. 


Dr. Lee Sprowles has been named Registrar at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 


Miss Mildred McMican has been appointed Registrar of Lindenwood 
College. Mr. Robert C. Colson, former Registrar, has been made Business 
Manager. 


Mr. C. P. Steimle, who has retired as Registrar of Michigan State Nor- 
mal College after nearly half a century of service, was the first and only 
registrar in the institution up to the time of his retirement. President 
Elliott paid fine tribute to him in the following words: 

“The thoughtful and forceful consideration which you have given to 
your daily tasks has left an indelible imprint on the institution. 

“Time and failing memories cannot blot out the pattern which has 
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become a part of the fabric itself. Your achievements will remain a living 
memorial to your name. 

“As you lay down the active duties of your important office, you will 
join that illustrious group of professors and administrative officials who 
hold emeritus rank. Their contributions are important to the continued 
success of the college. Theirs is a labor of love and as such carries respect 
and values unattainable by those who are still on the college payrolls. 

“All of us at Michigan State Normal College wish for you many happy 
years of usefulness to yourself and to your college which you love so 
deeply. We are indeed proud of the record which you have made.” 


The University of Pennsylvania has appointed Mr. Gene D. Gisburne, 
Dean of Admissions, to replace Dr. H. Sherman Oberly, who has become 


President of Roanoke College. 


William S. Hoffman, who was retired as Dean of Admissions and Regis- 
trar, the Pennsylvania State College, has been named Administrative Con- 
sultant to Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, to serve during 
October, November, and December. 


Ruth K. Peters, Examiner and Recorder, Rider College, has resigned 
to accept a similar post at State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. The duties of this office will be divided between Miriam Jacobs, 
who will be responsible for grades, records, and so forth, and Viola Irwin, 
who will serve as Examiner. 


Leonard G. Nystrom, Assistant Registrar, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, has succeeded the late R. L. Brewer as Registrar. 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, has appointed Richard 
F. Andrews, Associate Director of Admissions, and Alexander B. Porter, 
Assistant Director of Admissions. 


J. Kenneth Little, Director of Student-Personnel Services and Registrar, 
the University of Wisconsin, was elected president, Department of Higher 
Education, National Education Association. 


W. B. Gray, formerly Registrar of Cornell College, Iowa, is now Di- 
rector of Public Relations at James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. 


Miss Maxine Entwhistle, who resigned this summer as Recorder and 
Secretary to the Registrar, Cornell College, Iowa, is now Secretary to the 
Registrar, Miami University. 











(EDITOR'S NOTE: Great care has been taken to insure the correctness and com- 
pleteness of this list. Members of the Association are earnestly requested to call any 
errors or omissions to the attention of the Treasurer, Mr. Albert F. Scribner, Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. He should also be informed of any changes.) 


Members of the American Association of 


Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Agricultural & Mechanical College, Normal, Louis C. Goodwin, Registrar 

Alabama College, The State College for Women, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick, 
Registrar 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards, Registrar 

Alabama State College for Negroes, Montgomery, J. T. Brooks, Registrar 

University of Alabama, University, William F. Adams, Dean of Admissions 

Athens College, Athens, L. Del Wallace, Registrar 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, W. E. Glenn, Registrar 

Howard College, Birmingham, Mrs. Helen S. Kirkland, Registrar 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Norma Williams, Registrar 

Judson College, Marion, Robert Bowling, Dean & Registrar 

Marion Institute, Marion, D. M. Miller, Comdr. U.S.N.R., Registrar 

Miles College, Birmingham, Marjorie L. Hopkins, Registrar 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Rev. John Capesius, O. S. B., Dean 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile County, Louis J. Boudousquie, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Florence, Chester M. Arehart, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, The Registrar 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, A. N. Cohen, Registrar 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Win R. Hensley, Registrar 

Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, H. D. Richardson, Registrar 

University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher, Registrar 

Gila Jr. College of Graham County, Thatcher, Nellie Lee, Secretary & Registrar 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, J. Lee Thompson, Registrar 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural & Mechanical College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt, Registrar 

Agricultural & Mechanical & Normal College, Pine Bluff, Mrs. Charlie S. Hender- 
son, Registrar 

Arkansas A. & M. College, Monticello, L. D. Griffin, Registrar 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Roberta T. Dorr, Registrar 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Registrar 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Baird V. Keister 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Normal Station, Conway, G. Y. Short, Registrar 
and Examiner 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Fred Kerr, Registrar 

The College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Laney J. Roberts, Registrar 
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Dunbar Junior College, Little Rock, L. M. Christophe, Dean 

Harding College, Searcy, Mrs. W. K. Summit, Registrar 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, R. T. Proctor, Registrar 
Hendrix College, Conway, Victor Hill, Registrar 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Roger F. Cox, Registrar 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Dean E. Q. Brothers 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Frances Crawford, Registrar 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, The Registrar 

Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge, George S. Thompson, Registrar 


CALIFORNIA 


Archdiocesan Junior Seminary, Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, Rev. Bernard J. 
McCoy, C.M., Registrar 

Armstrong College, Berkeley, J. Evan Armstrong, President 

Beulah College, Upland, Melvin H. Bowers, Registrar 

Cal-Aero Technical Institute, Glendale, J. D. Strickland, Registrar 

California College Arts and Crafts, Oakland, Merle A. Quait, Registrar 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, L. W. Jones, Registrar 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Leo F. Philbin, Registrar 

University of California, Berkeley, Thomas B. Steel, Registrar 

University of California, College of Agriculture, Davis, Howard B. Shontz, Recorder 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Registrar 

Chapman College, Los Angeles, The Registrar 

Chico State College, Chico, Wallin J. Carlson, Registrar 

The Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Mrs. Urith S. Abbott, Recorder 

Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, Marion Jones, Registrar 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister Mary Anita, Registrar 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Logan Hart, Dean of Admissions & 
Records 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Russell A. Lewis, Registrar 

Glendale College, Glendale, C. E. McConnell, Registrar 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco, Paul H. Buchholz, Registrar 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister Mary Andrew, Registrar 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Mrs. Myrtle K. McKittrick, Registrar 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Mrs. Beatrice Holcomb, Registrar 

John Muir College, Pasadena, H. I. Weitzel, Dean of Student Personnel 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Willetta Carlsen, Registrar 

LaVerne College, LaVerne, Mrs. Ethel Hollinger, Registrar 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Benjamin K. Swartz, Registrar 

Los Angeles Conservatory of Music & Arts, Los Angeles, K. R. Weidow, Registrar 

Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles, Esther S. D. Thorsen, Registrar 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherina F. Emenaker, Registrar 

Marin Junior College, Kentfield, Marin County, Grace W. Donnan, Registrar 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles, Walter M. Bolinger, Registrar 

Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, John D. Russell, Director of Admissions & 
Registrar 

Mills College, Mills College P. O., Mary C. Walker, Recorder 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Teresa, Registrar 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady, Registrar 

College of Osteopathic Physicians & Surgeons, Los Angeles, J. L. Musacchio, Regis- 
trar 
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College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Registrar 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa, Azusa, Geraldine Hess, Registrar 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter, Registrar 

Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, Richard P. Saunders, President 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Mrs. Marie H. Huff 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, John A. Anderson, Dean of Records 

College of Physicians & Surgeons, San Francisco, Ernest G. Sloman, Dean & Regis- 
trar 

Pomona College, Claremont, Margaret Maple, Registrar 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Mrs. Esther Mertins, Registrar 

Riverside College, Riverside, O. W. Noble, Registrar 

Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, M. J. Brickley, Registrar 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego, Harry E. Jones, Registrar 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Donald R. Watson, Registrar 

San Francisco College for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco, Mother Helen 
Casey, Registrar 

San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Florence Vance, Registrar 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon, Registrar 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Joe H. West, Registrar 

Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Genevieve Humiston, Registrar 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, The Registrar 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg, Registrar 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs. Cecily A. Hall, Registrar 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, H. W. Patmore, Registrar 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles, Lucile Pauls, Registrar 

Stanford University, Stanford, H. Donald Winbigler, Registrar 

Ventura Junior College, Ventura, Robert W. Pax, Registrar 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Keith Rees, Registrar 

Whittier College, Whittier, The Registrar 

Williams College, Berkeley, Irene C. Hopkins, Registrar 

Yuba College, Marysville, Algeo H. Brill, Registrar 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Virginia Million, Registrar 

Baca-Prowers Junior College, Lamar, Neal Burch, Dean and Registrar 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Josephine Morrow, Registrar 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Wm. V. Burger, Director of Admissions 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, C. W. Ferguson, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Colorado State College of Agriculture & Mechanical Arts, Fort Collins, Stella Mor- 
ris, Registrar 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson, Registrar 

Colorado Women’s College, Denver, The Registrar 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Ralph Prator, Registrar 

University of Denver, Denver, Charles H. Maruth, Director of Registration Records 

Fort Lewis Agricultural & Mechanical College, Hesperus, C. W. McLain, Registrar 

La Junta Junior College, La Junta, Norma E. Powell, Registrar 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Pauline Marie, Registrar 

Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Mrs. Mattie F. Dorsey, Registrar 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Lulu L. Cuthbertson, Registrar 

Regis College, Denver, The Dean 
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Rockmont College, Denver, Casey Smith, Registrar 
Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Fay H. Williams, Registrar 
Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Herbert Dorricott, Registrar 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O. P., Registrar 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Chauncey L. Fish, Dean of the Division of 
Student Personnel 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, Mrs. Katherine Hunter Peugh, 
Registrar 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Franklin O. Fingles, Registrar 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Div. of Student Personnel 

University of Connecticut, Fort Trumbull Branch, New London, Harold H. Ben. 
jamin, Registrar 

University of Connecticut, Waterbury Branch, Waterbury, Richard J. Dundas, 
Registrar 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Frederick H. Spaulding, Registrar 

Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Elizabeth Marner, Registrar 

Junior College of Commerce, New Haven, The Registrar 

Larson Junior College, Hamden, Mrs. Maleska Robinson, Registrar 

New Haven YMCA Junior College, New Haven, Julia M. Stockover, Registrar 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, The Registrar 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia, Registrar 

St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Rev. Francis A. Fries, Registrar 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, The Director of Admissions 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur Adams, Registrar 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, H. S. Sharp, Comdr. U.S.C.G, 
Commandant of Cadets 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, M. Elizabeth Hood, Dean of 
Women and Acting Registrar 

Yale University, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Loomis Havemeyer, Assist- 
ant Dean 

DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark, William H. Bohning, Registrar 
Wesley Junior College, Dover, Mrs. Margaret B. Kilby, Registrar 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, School of Social Sciences & Public Affairs, Washington, Hazel 
H. Feagans, Registrar 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich, Registrar 

Chevy Chase Junior College, Washington, Frances E. Root, Registrar 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister Mary Justine, Registrar 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, Theresa Birch Wilkins, 
Research Assistant 

Georgetown University, Washington, J. G. Connor, Registrar 

The George Washington University, Washington, The Registrar 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Graduate School, Washington, Registrar 

Howard University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson, Registrar 

Marjorie Webster Junior College, Washington, Julia L. McFarland, Registrar 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, John H. Williams, Registrar 

National University, Washington, Mrs. Alice K. Conner, Registrar 

Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary, Washington, Theodora Wirak, Regis- 
trar 
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Southeastern University, Washington, The Registrar 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Mary Mercedes, Registrar 
Washington College of Law, Washington, Gladys B. Middlemiss, Registrar 
Washington Missionary College, Washington, Eunice J. Rozema, Registrar 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, C. M. Huber, Registrar 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Sister Mary Ann, O. P. 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, William M. DuBose, Registrar , 

The Florida Agricultural & Mechanical College, Tallahassee, E. M. Thorpe, Regis- 
trar 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Charles H. Walker, Acting Registrar 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson, Registrar 

Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville, L. Wolcott Prior, Registrar 

Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Benjamin L. Harton, Registrar 

John B. Stetson University, Deland, Barbara Rowe, Registrar 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, K. Malcolm Beal, Registrar 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Harry H. Provin, Director of Admissions 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Laura M. Neville, Registrar 

University of Tampa, Tampa, The Registrar 


GEORGIA 


Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, Tifton, Evamae Howard, Registrar 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, S. Guerry Stukes, Registrar 

Armstrong College, Savannah, The Registrar 

Berry College, Mt. Berry, Edward G. Dickey, Registrar 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, The Registrar 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella DeWinfield, Registrar 

Clark College, Atlanta, A. A. McPheeters, Dean-Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, I. W. Brock, Registrar 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, H. A. Bowen, Registrar 

Georgia Military Academy, College Park, The Dean 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, William L. Carmichael, Registrar 
Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Martha M. Dixon, Registrar 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Hoy Taylor, Registrar 
Georgia State Woman's College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Parrish Thomas, Registrar 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry, Registrar 

University of Georgia, Athens, Thomas W. Reed, Registrar 

LaGrange College, LaGrange, J. G. Gower, Registrar 

Mercer University, Macon, Frank G. Clark, Registrar 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker, Registrar 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Anne E. Graves, Registrar 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young, Registrar 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe, The Registrar 

Paine College, Augusta, The Registrar 

Riverside Junior College, Gainesville, James K. Mooney, Registrar 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson, Registrar 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Viola L. Jenson, Registrar 

University System of Georgia, Atlanta, Ernest H. Emory, Acting Registrar 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn, Registrar 


IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, John C. Riddlemoser 
The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg, Registrar 
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Idaho State College, Pocatello, Anna B. Capellen, Registrar 
University of Idaho, Moscow, D. D. Du Sault, Registrar 

Northern Idaho College of Education, Lewiston, C. C. Lame, Registrar 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Mallalieu A. Wilson, Registrar 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Eldred C. Stephenson, Registrar 

Southern Idaho College of Education, Albion, R. H. Snyder, President 


ILLINOIS 


Aeronautical University, Chicago, Donald O. Bolander, Registrar 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Herbert L. Glynn, Director, Admissions & Records 
Aurora College, Aurora, James E. Crimi, Registrar 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Suzanne G. Rinck, Registrar 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, The Registrar 

Belleville Township Junior College, Belleville, Edw. G. Hexter, Registrar 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, The Registrar 

Bradley University, Peoria, Asa Carter, Registrar 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller, Registrar 

The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, George Pokorny, Registrar 
Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan, Registrar 

Chicago College of Optometry, Chicago, S. H. Paul Stephens, Registrar 
Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Mrs. Kathleen Peck, Registrar 
Chicago Evangelistic Institute, Chicago, Otto G. Hahn, Dean 

Chicago Medical School, Chicago, Bruce W. Dickson, Registrar 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Mrs. Genevieve Lyngby, Registrar 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, Registrar 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller, Registrar 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Valerie C. Wickham, Director of Admissions 
Columbia College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse, Registrar 

De Paul University, Chicago, John C. McHugh, University Examiner 

De Paul University, Chicago, Alice E. McFarland, Registrar 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas, Registrar 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Alfred Friedli, Registrar 

Eureka College, Eureka, T. E. Wiggins, Registrar 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, P. E. Keen, Registrar 

Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston, The Registrar 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Eleanor J. Tonkin, Registrar 

George Williams College, Chicago, G. L. Schuytema, Registrar & Examiner 
Greenville College, Greenville, Ruby Fickess, Registrar 

Herzl Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Ladimer M. Hrudka, Registrar 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ernest G. Hildner, Dean 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Raymond D. Meade, Registrar 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman, Director of Admis- 

sions 

University of Illinois, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle, Registrar 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt, Registrar 

The James Millikin University, Decatur, Byron L. Kerns, Registrar 

The John Marshall Law School, Chicago, Helen M. Thatcher, Registrar 
Joliet Junior College, Joliet, E. W. Rowley, Dean of the College 
Knox College, Galesburg, Rothwell Stephens, Registrar 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy, Registrar 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle, Harry L. Wilmot, Dean and Registrar 
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Lincoln College of Law, Springfield, Ellen M. Rourke, Registrar 

Loyola University, Chicago, Elizabeth McCann, Registrar 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Lewis B. Van Winkle, Registrar 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mrs. Eloise Galloway, Recorder 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Inez Hogue, Registrar 

Monticello College, Alton, The Registrar 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Catherine Bowes, Registrar 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Walter S. Pope, Dean 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar 

National College of Education, Evanston, Linford A. Marquart, Registrar 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower, Registrar 

North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson, Registrar 

Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb, Ruth Harnack, Ass’t. Reg. & Dir. of Adm. 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Edith L. Leifheit, Registrar 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George, Registrar 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Ralph E. Perry, Registrar 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean of Students 
The Principia, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ, Registrar 

Quincy College, Quincy, The Registrar 

Rockford College, Rockford, Lorena M. Church, Registrar 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, Donald H. Steward, Registrar 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister M. Fidelis, Registrar 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred, Registrar 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Daniel Kucera, O.S.B., Registrar 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte, Registrar 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago,, Arthur Wildman, Assistant Musical Director 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Josie M. Livingston, Registrar 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Marjorie Shank, Registrar 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski, Registrar 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, William E. McVey, Superintendent 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss, Registrar 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys, Registrar 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, R. Clark Gilmore, Registrar 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Louise C. Johnson, Registrar 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Stanley Norris, Registrar 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, The Registrar 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam, Registrar 

Canterbury College, Danville, Mrs. Louzetta Jollief, Registrar 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Veneta Kunter, Registrar 

Earlham College, Richmond, Elizabeth K. Edwards, Registrar 

Evansville College, Evansville, The Registrar 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe, Registrar 

Gary College, Gary, Ruth Wall 

Goshen College, Goshen, Paul Bender, Registrar 

Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake, Herman A. Hoyt, Dean and Registrar 
Hanover College, Hanover, The Registrar 

Huntington College, Huntington, Edna Shipley, Registrar 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Miss A. Lee Thrasher, Registrar 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder, Registrar 
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Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Mrs. I. M. Pontius, Registrar 

Indiana University, Bloomington, C. E. Harrell, Registrar 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Mrs. Mary H. Finke, Acting Registrar 
Manchester College, North Manchester, Maxine R. Domer, Registrar 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Rachel, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, Dorothy Newby, Registrar 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Rev. Louis J. Thornton, Registrar 
Purdue University, Lafayette, C. E. Dammon, Registrar 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, J. G. Lee, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Fort Wayne 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Rev. Cletus G. Kern, Registrar 

St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Sister M. Anastasia, Dean 

St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College, St. Mary-Of-The-Woods, Sister Celeste, Registrar 
Taylor University, Upland, Ruth Young, Registrar 

Tri-State College, Angola, Vern Jones, Registrar 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner, Registrar 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, The Registrar 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Mary William, Dean & Registrar 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, The Registrar 

Central College, Pella, William G. Wing, Registrar 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Eunicia Dougherty 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, John A. Fisher, Registrar 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, The Registrar 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy & Surgery, Des Moines, John B. Shumaker, 

Dean 

Drake University, Des Moines, Roy W. Bixler, Registrar 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, F. W. Kracher, Registrar 

Graceland College, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman, Registrar 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana McCandless, Registrar 

Iowa State College, Ames, J. R. Sage, Registrar 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard, Registrar 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, G. E. King, Registrai 

Kletzing College, University Park, The Registrar 

Loras College, Dubuque, Rev. N. C. Barrett, Registrar 

Luther College, Decorah, R. A. Haatvedt, Registrar 

Marycrest College, Davenport, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn, Registrar 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Dean & Registrar 
Mt. St. Clare College & Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Cortona Phelan, Registrar 
Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, H. V. E. Stegeman, Registrar 
Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Marie Ancille, Dean 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, The Registrar 

Simpson College, Indianola, The Registrar 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, T. McCarrel, Registrar 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Lee Reifel, Registrar 

Waldorf College, Forest City, M. O. Nilssen, President 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Rev. W. C. Fritschel, Registrar 
Westmar College, LeMars, E. M. Miller, Registrar 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Emil O. Deere, Dean-Registrar 
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Bethel College, North Newton, D. C. Wedel, Registrar 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Mrs. Med R. Hale, Registrar 

Chanute Junior College, Chanute, Charles Yoos, Registrar 

The College of Emporia, Emporia, Lyle W. Hilbert, Registrar 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar 

Friends University, Wichita, Iva V. Pickering, Registrar 

Kansas State College of Agriculture & Applied Science, Manhattan, Eric T. Tebow, 
Director of Admissions 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Ray C. Maul, Registrar 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, J. J. Massey, Registrar 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt, Registrar 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Thelma Book, Registrar 

McPherson College, McPherson, Luther E. Warren, Dean and Registrar 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madeleva, Registrar 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Sister Gouzaga Engelhart, Registrar 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher, Registrar 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Virginia Jennings, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Sister M. Romana, Ad. Pp. S., Registrar 

St. John’s College, Winfield, Fred Kramer, Registrar 

St. Mary College, Xavier, Sister Ann Elizabeth Shea, Registrar 

Southwestern College, Winfield, William J. Poundstone, Registrar 

Sterling College, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty, Registrar 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, The Registrar 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney, Registrar 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland Junior College, Ashland, E. W. Beck, President 

Berea College, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach, Registrar 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer, Registrar 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, John M. Carter, Dean & Registrar 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Jameson Jones, Registrar 

The College of the Bible, Lexington, Charles Lynn Pyatt, Registrar 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox, Registrar 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, J. Foley Snyder, Registrar 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, J. T. Williams, Dean and Registrar 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, The Registrar 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, The Registrar 

University of Louisville, Louisville, John M. Houchens, Registrar 

Morehead State Normal School and Teachers College, Morehead, Mary Page Milton, 
Registrar 

Mt. St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount, Sister Casimir, Registrar 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh, Registrar 

Nazareth College & Academy, Nazareth, Sister Mary Martine, Registrar 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Alice H. Record, Registrar 

St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Sister Agatha, Dean 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, A. R. Peterson, Registrar 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, School of Church Music, Louisville, Frances 
W. Winters, Secretary-Registrar 

Sue Bennett College, London, The Registrar 

Transylvania University, Lexington, V. F. Payne, Registrar 

Union College, Barbourville, Phillip I. Peters, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Sister Mary Patrice 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Sister M. Irmina, O. S. B. 
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Western Kentucky State Normal and Teachers College, Bowling Green, E, }. 
Canon, Registrar 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Amanda Wilson, Registrar 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Wilma Miller Thompson, Registrar 

John McNeese Junior College of Louisiana State University, Lake Charles, Inez §, 
Moses, Assistant Registrar 

Louisiana College, Pineville, The Registrar 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Wilson B. Thiede, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, School of Medicine, Department of Nursing Education, 
New Orleans, Leah E. Bertal, Assistant to the Director 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon, Registrar 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, James E. Southerland, 
Registrar 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana State University, Monroe, Buel S. Hamner, 
Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister M. Philip, O. P., Registrar 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, C. J. Hyde, Registrar 

Southern University A. & M. College, Southern Branch P.O., Baton Rouge, J. J. 
Hedgemon, Registrar 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, J. S. Bonnet, Registrar 

The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Mrs. Florence M. Tappino 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, Mother Mary Agatha Hicks, O. S. U., Registrar 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Sister M. Ann Xavier, Registrar 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby, Registrar 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Helen B. Johnson, Registrar 

University of Maine, Orono, J. A. Gannett, Registrar 

Portland Junior College, Portland, Harold M. Laurence, Registrar 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Elizabeth G. Kimball, Dean of the College 


MARYLAND 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Mildred Covey, Registrar 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown, Registrar 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis, Registrar 

Loyola College, Baltimore, The Dean 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil, Registrar 

University of Maryland, College Park, Alma H. Preinkert, Registrar 

Montgomery Junior College, Bethesda, Jerome W. Kloucek, Registrar 

Morgan College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson, Registrar 

Mt. Saint Agnes College, Baltimore, Sister M. Carlotta, R.S.M., Registrar 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, John M. Roddy, Jr., Registrar 

Ner Israel Rabbinical College, Baltimore, Herman N. Neuberger, Registrar 

Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Mary Elissa, Registrar 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Virginia Carty, Dean 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth, Registrar 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Captain William G. Cooper, U. S. Navy, 
Secretary, Academic Board 
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Washington College, Chestertown, Mattie R. Whitaker, Registrar 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan, Registrar 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Wm. M. J. Driscoll, Registrar 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Esther D. Frary, Registrar 

Amherst College, Amherst, Gladys A Kimball, Recorder 

Assumption College, Worcester, Rev. Louis Dion, Dean & Registrar 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Dorothy E. Bartlett, Registrar 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Paul C. Staake, Jr., 
Registrar 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Gordon M. Trim, Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell, Registrar 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Frederick A. Norton, Registrar 

Boston College, College of Arts & Sciences Intown, Boston, The College 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Earle F. Wilder, Registrar 

Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, Robert L. Peel, 
Registrar 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Katherine E. Hilliker, Assistant to 
the Dean 

Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, Carla Paaske, 
Registrar 

Bradford Junior College, Dale Mitchell, Dean 

Brandeis University, Waltham, C. Ruggles Smith, Registrar 

Calvin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Margaret H. Bauer, Registrar 

Clark University, Worcester, Lydia P. Colby, Recorder 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Madeline N. Nease, Registrar 

Emerson College, Boston, The Registrar 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward, Registrar 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Dean Eleanor Tupper, Registrar 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, The Registrar 

Harvard College, Cambridge, The Registrar 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Raymond D. Kennedy, Registrar 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph, Registrar 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Ruth Foote, Registrar 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, G. Barbara Lindstrom, Registrar & 
Financial Secretary 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon, Registrar 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear, Registrar 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Harriet J. Eustis, Registrar 

Northeastern University, Boston, Rudolph M. Morris, Registrar 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred, Registrar 

Simmons College, Boston, Margaret Gonyea, Registrar 

Smith College, Northampton, Mrs. Gladys D. Diggs, Registrar 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mrs. Olga Eaton Ellis, Registrar 

Springfield College, Springfield, Thornton W. Merriam, Dean 

State Teachers College, Framingham, John F. Bowler, Registrar 

Suffolk University, Boston, The Registrar 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Wheaton College, Norton, Catherine A. Noyes, Registrar 

Wheelock College, Boston, Laura A. Townsend, Registrar 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw, Registrar & Editor 
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Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Miriam Schleich, Registrar 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg, Registrar 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, The Registrar 

Albion College, Albion, Marvin F. Pahl, Registrar 

Alma College, Alma, Molly Parrish, Registrar 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina, Registrar 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, Grace E. Fettig, Registrar 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, H. C. Dekker, Registrar 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, David M. Trout, Registrar 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Lois Finkbeiner, Registrar 

Dearborn Junior College, Dearborn, Fred K. Eshleman, Dean 

Detroit Institute of Musical Art, Detroit, William H. Rees, Registrar 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, J. S. Young, Registrar 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Rev. Hugh F. Smith, S.J., Registrar 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mrs. Wanda Westcott-MacMorland, 
Registrar 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Ralph E. Pattullo, Registrar 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Muriel Parsell, Registrar 

Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, S. E. Field, Registrar 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, L. June Linderholm, Registrar 

The Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Grant O. Withey, Dean 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter, Registrar 

Hope College, Holland, Paul E. Hinkamp, Registrar 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Registrar & Director of Student Personnel 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, Highland Park, Genevieve Dooley, Registrar 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister M. Alphonse, R.S.M., Registrar 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining & Technology, Houghton, L. G. Duggan, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining & Technology, Sault St. Marie, H. Crawford, Ass't 
Registrar 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Robert S. Linton, Registrar 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Everett L. Marshall, Registrar 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith, Registrar 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister Marie Arthur, Registrar 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, L. O. Gant, Registrar 

Olivet College, Olivet, Mrs. Margaret F. Bennett, Registrar 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, John H. McKenzie, Registrar 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, The Registrar 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha, Registrar 

Wayne University, Detroit, H. H. Pixley, Director of Admissions, Records & 


Registration 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Leonard Gernant, Assistant 
Registrar 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, John C. Hoekje, Registrar 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Mildred Joel, Registrar 
Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji, The Registrar 
Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, B. W. Teigen, Registrar 
Bethel College, St. Paul, C. E. Carlson, Dean 
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Carleton College, Northfield, Kenneth W. Wegner, Registrar 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Carl R. Narveson, Registrar 

Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Roger R. Kelsey, Dean 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Oliver C. Hagglund 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Miss C. S. Olson, Registrar 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Raymond Jay Bradley, Registrar 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Albert B. Morris, Registrar 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, True E. Pettingill, Office of Registrar 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, The Registrar 
Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Hazel H. Creal, Registrar 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Rosalinda, O.S.B., Registrar 
College of St. Catherine, Saint Paul, Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Rev. Arno Gustin, O.S.B., Registrar 
Saint Mary's College, Winona, Brother J. Leo, Registrar 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Norman Nordstrand, Dean of Academic Administration 
The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Rev. George J. Ziskovsky, Registrar 
College of Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Sister M. Mercedes Ryan, Registrar 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Sister Mary Keating, Registrar 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Donald J. Gormley, Registrar 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Jennie M. Owens, Registrar 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov, Registrar 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Registrar 
Worthington Junior College, Worthington, W. Donald Olsen, Dean 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, The Registrar 
Belhaven College, Jackson, The Registrar 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Annie Hendricks, Registrar 

Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mildred L. Herrin, Registrar 

Jackson College, Jackson, B. B. Dansby, Registrar 

Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, A. H. Blackwell, Registrar 

Millsaps College, Jackson, E. S. Wallace, Registrar 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens, Registrar 

Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin, Registrar 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley, Registrar 

Mississippi State College, State College, Ben Hilbun, Registrar 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley, Registrar 
University of Mississippi, University, A. J. Lawrence, Registrar 

Wood Junior College, Mathiston, John W. Cook, Dean and Registrar 


MISSOURI 


Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield, T. I. Montgomery, Registrar 
Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts, Registrar 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mrs. Thelma Bryant, Registrar 
Christian College, Columbia, Mrs. Harriet Williams, Registrar 

Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, L. C. Wuerffel, Dean 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mrs. Louise Barnett, Registrar 
Cottey Junior College for Young Women, Nevada, Orpha Stockard, Registrar 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton, The Registrar 

Drury College, Springfield, Mrs. Gertrude Rockwell, Registrar 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Susanne Marie, Registrar 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal, Howard S. Higdon, Dean & Registrar 
Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Mrs. Theo Hart, Registrar 
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Junior College, Kansas City, Ethel D. Pickett, Registrar 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City, J. M. Peach, Dean 
& Admin. Officer 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Dean R. R. Haun 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Dean F. J. Marston 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, The Registrar 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mildred McMican, Registrar 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother M. G. McNally, Registrar 

University of Missouri School of Mines & Metallurgy, Rolla, Noel Hubbard 

University of Missouri, Columbia, C. W. McLane, Director of Admissions 

University of Missouri, Columbia, $. Woodson Canada, Registrar 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Stanley R. Hayden, Registrar 

Monett Junior College, Monett, Wilma Dunaway, Registrar 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, L. A. Eubank, Dean 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, The Registrar 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Sister M. Renelle, S.S.N.D., Registrar 

Park College, Parkville, H. L. Williams, Registrar 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Rev. John J. Higgins, Dean & Registrar 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Nelle Blum, Dean 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis, Mrs. Velma T. Honig, Registrar 

St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, St. Louis, J. J. Edwards, C.M., Dean of Studies & 
Registrar 

St. Louis Roman Catholic Theological (Kendrick) Sem., St. Louis, Marion L. Gib- 
bons, Registrar 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, F. R. Noffsinger, Registrar 

St. Teresa’s Senior College, Kansas City, Sister Mary Georgianna, Registrar 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, The Registrar 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, The Registrar 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Guy H. Thompson, 
Registrar 

Stephens College, Columbia, The Registrar 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Fred L. Keller, Registrar 

Washington University, St. Louis, Katherine Baker, Registrar 

Washington University, School of Medicine, St. Louis, W. B. Parker, Registrar 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Alexander Marie, Registrar 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Dallas C. Buck, Dean of Instruction 

Westminster College, Fulton, Robert G. Hoerber, Registrar 

William Jewell College, Liberty, J. B. Sullivan, Registrar 

William Woods College, Fulton, W. A. Brandenburg, Dean and Registrar 


MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena, Rev. James C. Aylward, Registrar 

Custer County Junior College, Miles City, D. B. Campbell, Dean & Registrar 
Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, The Registrar 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Sister Mildred Dolores, Registrar 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown, Registrar 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Martha L. Hawksworth, Registrar 

State University of Montana, Missoula, Leo Smith, Registrar 

Northern Montana College, Havre 


NEBRASKA 


College of St. Mary, Omaha, The Registrar 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, W. F. Wolbrecht, Registrar 
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Creighton University, Omaha, Jack N. Williams, Registrar 

Dana College, Blair, F. H. Larson, Registrar 

Doane College, Crete, Mrs. Edna D. Miller, Registrar 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Catherine McShane, Registrar 
Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury, L. F. Sinkey, Dean 

Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, Paul Kuhlmann, Dean 

Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman, Registrar 

Midland College, Fremont, Mildred A. Cattern, Registrar 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith, Registrar 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent, Registrar 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, The Registrar 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, G. W. Rosenlof, Registrar 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Mrs. Helen Luschei, Registrar 
State Teachers College, Peru, L. B. Mathews, Registrar 

Union College, Lincoln, Marie Anderson, Registrar 

York College, York, Myron L. Holm, Registrar 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno, Mrs. Jeanette C. Rhodes, Registrar 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London, Elizabeth Sladen, Registrar 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robert O. Conant, Registrar 

Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, Sister M. Ellen, Registrar 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, Doris Beane, University Recorder 


NEW JERSEY 


Bayonne Junior College, Bayonne, Harvey J. Yogman, Registrar 

Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, The Registrar 

Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell, Sister M. Marguerite, O. P., Registrar 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, Hurst P. Anderson, President 

Drew University, Madison, F. Taylor Jones, Registrar 

Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College, Rutherford, Sylvia Sammartino, Registrar 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Eva M. Reiss, Registrar 

Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City, Rita M. Murphy, Registrar 

John Marshall College, Jersey City, Joseph G. Ochs, Registrar 

John Marshall College, Jersey City, Thomas W. Zito, Director of Admissions 

John Marshall College, Jersey City, Alexander F. Ormsby, Dean 

The Junior College of Bergen County, Teaneck, C. L. Littel, Registrar 

Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, The Registrar 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, E. Alice Hickey, Registrar 

University of Newark, Newark, Agnes D. Watt, Registrar 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, Esther W. Hawes, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, Mrs. Ruth C. Alexander, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, The Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College at Paterson, Paterson, Clair $. Wightman, 
President 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Hazel M. Wacker, 
Registrar 

Princeton University, Princeton, Howard W. Stepp, Registrar 

Rider College, Trenton, J. Goodner Gill, Vice President 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, L. H. Martin, Registrar 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Mary Carmela, Registrar 
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St. Peter's College, Jersey City, Kenneth J. Dwyer, Registrar 

The St. Peter's College, School of Business Administration, Jersey City, Vincent P. 
McInerney, Registrar 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, Miss M. K. Fitzsimmons, Registrar 

The College of South Jersey, Camden, Paul F. Middleton, Registrar 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory 

Union Junior College, Cranford, Dorothea Wiersma, Registrar 

Upsala College, East Orange, G. P. Carlson, Secretary-Registrar 


NEW MEXICO 


Catholic Teachers College of New Mexico, Albuquerque, Sister M. Rayneria, 
Registrar 

Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, Ruth Wheeler, Registrar 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rentfrow, 
Registrar 

New Mexico Highland University, Las Vegas, The Registrar 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, Modene Bates, Registrar 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, Donald S. Overturf, Registrar 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, The Registrar 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Garden City, Rosemary A. Feeney, Registrar 

Alfred University, Alfred, Clifford M. Potter, Registrar 

Associated Colleges of Upper New York, Plattsburg, John S. Witte, Ass’t Director 
of Admissions 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, Elsie L. Quinn, Registrar 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, S. A. Nock, Academic Dean and Registrar 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, The Registrar 

The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters, Registrar 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, Clarence A. Heagle, Registrar 

Champlain College, Plattsburg, Marquerite A. Van Bree, Registrar 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A. Ramsdell, Director of Admissions 

Colgate University, Hamilton, The Registrar 

Columbia University, New York, Edward J. Grant, Registrar 

Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, Margaret Giddings, Registrar 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Frank H. Hagemeyer, Registrar 

Columbia University, New York, Ewald B. Nyquist, Director of University 
Admissions 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, The Dean 

Cooper Union, New York, Miss M. S. Wolf, Registrar 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford, Registrar 

D'Youville College, Buffalo, Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart 

Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, Arthur H. Larson, 
Secretary-Registrar 

Elmira College, Elmira, The Registrar 

Fordham University, City Hall Division, New York, E. Vincent O’Brien, Registrar 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson, Registrar 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, F. A. Bishop, Registrar 

Hobart College, Geneva, The Registrar 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Charles J. Meixel, Registrar 

Houghton College, Houghton, The Registrar 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn, 
Registrar 
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Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Dorothy B. Ball, Assistant 
Registrar 

Iona College, New Rochelle, Brother A. T. Green, Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland, Registrar 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, Judson Ehrbar, Registrar 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space, Registrar 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, Sister Margaret Mary, Dean 

Long Island Agricultural & Technical Institute, Farmingdale, Wilson P. Merritt, 
Ass’t Director & Registrar 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, The Registrar 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, Eleanor Burg, Registrar 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Agatho, Registrar 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, Gertrude V. Brady, 
Registrar 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-On-Hudson, M. de Lourdes, Registrar 

The Missionary Training Institute, Nyack, Harold W. Boon, Dean and Registrar 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Rose, Registrar 

The National Bible Institute, New York, Thomas G. Lawrence, Registrar 

Nazareth College, Rochester, Sister Rose Angela, Registrar 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Xavier, Registrar 

College of the City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor, Registrar 

New York School of Social Work, New York, Dorothy Evans, Registrar 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman, Registrar 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, The Registrar 

New York University, New York, Elwood C. Kastner, Registrar 

Niagara University, Niagara University, Charles J. Edgette, Registrar 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, Sister St. Mary Caroline, 
Registrar 

Pace Institute, New York, Mary A. Mulkey, Registrar 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin, Registrar 

The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, Erich Hausmann 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Alfred D. Donovan, Registrar 

Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag, Registrar 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, Mary L. Burke, Registrar 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, The Registrar 

University of Rochester, Olive M. Schrader, Registrar 

University of Rochester, School of Liberal & Applied Studies, Rochester, Ruth M. 
Harper, Secretary-Registrar 

University of Rochester, College for Women, Rochester, Constance H. Wood, 
Registrar 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Mrs. Marion Miller, Director of Admissions 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, Albany County, Rev. Raymond F. 
Govern, Registrar 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Ephrem Wukitsch, O. F. M., Registrar 

St. Elizabeth's Teacher Training Institute, Allegany, Sister Marie Patrice, Dean 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Nell M. Rothschild, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Graduate School, Brooklyn, Marion F. Muchow, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Teachers College, Brooklyn, Ruth M. Himmelsbach, Registrar 

St. Joseph's College for Women, Brooklyn, Sister Veneranda, Registrar 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen, Registrar 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Therese, Registrar 

Sampson College, Associated Colleges of Upper New York, Sampson, George S. 
Eaton, Registrar 
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Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, Alice M. Bovard, Director of Admissions 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna Ludington Hobbs, Registrar 

State Institute of Agriculture, Farmingdale, L.I., H. B. Knapp, Director 

State Teachers College, Brockport, Ella M. Orts, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, Alva M. Keen, Registrar 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Oswego, Thomas R. Miller, Director of Teacher Education 

State Teachers College, Potsdam, Dorothy A. Hall, Registrar 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, K. J. Kennedy, Registrar 

Syracuse University, Triple Cities College, Endicott, B. Hopkins Moses, Director of 
Admissions & Registrar 

Union College, Schenectady, Mrs. Charlotte M. Rapelje, Registrar 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, L.I., Lt. Raymond W. Kana, 
USMS, Registrar 

United States Military Academy, West Point, Robert T. Timbers, Deputy Registrar 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, The Registrar 

The Walter Hervey Junior College, New York, V. L. Berg, Registrar 

Wells College, Aurora, Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar 

Yeshiva University, New York, Morris Silverman, Assistant Registrar 

Yeshiva University, Graduate Schools, New York, Jacob I. Hartstein, Director 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Agricultural & Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, C. R. A. 
Cunningham, Registrar 

Asheville Biltmore College, Asheville, Mrs. Miriam R. Feinson, Registrar 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, Perry Case, Registrar 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Wila B. Player, Registrar 

Brevard College, Brevard, Mrs. Isabel D. Coltrane, Registrar 

Catawba College, Salisbury, Reid Jann, Acting Registrar 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 

Duke University, Durham, C. E. Jordan, Secretary 

Duke University School of Law, Durham, Helen M. Kendall, Registrar 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, J. K. Long, Registrar 

Elon College, Elon College, A. L. Hook, Registrar 

Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean of Faculty & Registrar 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock, Registrar 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough, Registrar 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, S. Herbert Adams, Registrar 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Paul H. McEwen, Dean & Registrar 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler, Registrar 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan, Registrar 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, Mrs. Scott Boyd, Registrar 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh, Registrar 

Mitchell College, Statesville, The Registrar 

N. Carolina College of Agricuture and Engineering, Raleigh, W. L. Mayer, Director 
of Registration 

North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson, Registrar 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Roy Armstrong, Director 

The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Karen 
Carlson, Registrar 

Peace College, Raleigh, Frances Golden, Registrar 
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Pembroke State College for Indians, Pembroke, James A. Jacobs, Registrar 
Queens College, Charlotte, Helen T. West, Registrar 

Saint Augustine’s College, Raleigh, John L. Jones, Registrar 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Margaret L. Simpson, Registrar 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, Grady S. Patterson, Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Janice C. Pickard, Registrar 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, Frances R. Coble, Registrar 


NORTH DAKOTA 


“Jamestown College, Jamestown, J. A. Saathoff, Dean-Registrar 


Minot State Teachers College, Minot, The Registrar 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, A. H. Parrott, Registrar 
North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, W. M. Nordgaard, Registrar 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Ruby M. McKenzie, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Dickinson, John J. Coffelt, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Mayville, J. Evert Scholton, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Valley City, Adolf Soroos, Registrar 


OHIO 


University of Akron, Akron, Richard H. Schmidt, Registrar 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Miriam L. Dickinson, Registrar 

Ashland College, Ashland, Martha E. Holmes, Recorder 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty, Registrar 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, John W. Bunn, Registrar 

Capital University, Columbus, Frances Quinlin, Registrar 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, W. E. Nudd, Registrar 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, Cincinnati, Lois L. Bouts, Registrar 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Mildred Eakes, Educational Director 

University of Cincinnati, Campus Section, Cincinnati, Helen H. Burgoyne, Registrar 

Cleveland Bible College, Cleveland, Byron L. Osborn, Dean-Registrar 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Elmer C. Lackner, Registrar 

Defiance College, Defiance, The Dean and Registrar 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch, Registrar 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Wm. A. Patterson, Registrar 

Findlay College, Findlay, Myrtle Deming, Registrar 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, E. I. F. Williams, Registrar 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood, Registrar 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, The Registrar 

Kent State University, Kent, Charles E. Atkinson, Registrar 

Kenyon College, Gambier, S. R. McGowan, Registrar 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Helen B. Dunlap, Registrar 

Marietta College, Marietta, Mrs. Lillian Spindler Sinclair, Registrar 

Marty Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Patricia, Registrar 

Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser, Registrar 

College of Mount St. Joseph-On-The-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Reginald, 
Registrar 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Robert W. Tripp, Registrar 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas, Registrar 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley, Registrar 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, J. A. Woofter, Registrar 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar 

Ohio University, Athens, Robert E. Mahn, Registrar 
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Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allen C. Conger, Registrar 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance, Registrar 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina, R. S. M., Registrar 

St. John College, Cleveland, Rose Mary Bland, Registrar 

St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Columbus, Sister M. Lucy, Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College of the YMCA, Cincinnati, Barbara Kreimer, Registrar 

The College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Kathryn H. Duffy, Registrar 

Teachers College of Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, Rev. Carl J. Ryan, Dean 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Hazel Geiner Petcoff, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Grace, Registrar 

Western College, Oxford, Alice L. Butler, Registrar 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, E. T. Downer, Registrar 

Western Reserve University, Flora Stone Mather College, Cleveland, Elinor R. Wells, 
Registrar 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, R. O. Dickerson, Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F. Castle, Registrar 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, The Registrar 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick, Registrar 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger, Registrar 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan, Registrar 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, C. H. Wiman, Registrar 

Catholic College of Oklahoma, Guthrie, The Registrar 

Central State College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock, Registrar 

East Central State Teachers College, Ada, W. Harvey Faust, Registrar 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchlor, Registrar 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Noble Bryan, Registrar 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, The Registrar 

Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, G. C. Jackson, Registrar 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Herbert Patterson, Registrar 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawanee, L. E. Solomon, Registrar 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones, Registrar 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Virginia Embree, Registrar 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, J. E. Fellows, Dean and Registrar 

Panhandle Agricultural & Mechanical College, Goodwell, Marvin McKee, Registrar 
Phillips University, Enid, M. H. Ziegler, Registrar 

Southeastern State College, Durant, R. L. McPheron, Registrar 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, Millie Alexander, Registrar 
Spartan College of Aeronautical Engineering, Tulsa, W. D. Trulock, Dean 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, George V. Metzel 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Philip S. Clapp, Dean-Registrar 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson, Registrar 
Lewis & Clark College, Portland, The Registrar 

Linfield College, McMinnville, E. A. Whitman, Registrar 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Sister Mary Agnetta, Registrar 

Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt. Angel, Sister Bernadette, O.S.B., Registrar 
Multnomah College, Portland, The Registrar 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, R. E. Lieuallen, Registrar 

Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, The Registrar 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Curtis E. Avery, Registrar 
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University of Oregon Dental School, Portland, The Registrar 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Malvin O. Skarsten, Registrar 

University of Portland, Portland, Thomas E. Linden, Registrar 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott, Registrar 

Willamette University, Salem, H. B. Jory, Registrar 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, N. S. Danford, Registrar 

Allegheny College, Meadville, The Registrar 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Ursula A. Nowak, Registrar 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Mrs. Ruth S. Lindemann, Registrar 

Bible Institute of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Rev. Clair M. Hitz, Registrar 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Marian C. Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Geo. R. Faint, Registrar 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, E. K. Collins, Registrar 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Dale H. Moore, Registrar 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, The Registrar 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Mrs. Helen J. Tavenner 

Dropsie College for Hebrew & Cognate Learning, Philadelphia, Sarai Zausmer, 
Registrar 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Maurice J. Murphy, Registrar 

The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Joseph R. Bowman, 
Registrar 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Henry G. Bucher, Dean 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Janet Newswanger, Recorder 

Gannon College, Erie, Violet Nellis, Registrar 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Lulu J. McKinney, Registrar 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charles R. Wolfe, Registrar 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White, Registrar 

The Hahnemann Medical College & Hospital of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Joseph 
S. Hepburn, Registrar 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, V. H. Fenstermacher, Dean 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Anastasia Maria, Registrar 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pressley L. Crummy, Registrar 

Lafayette College, Easton, Dean Frank R. Hunt, Acting Registrar 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Brother G. Joseph, Registrar 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Gladys Fencil, Registrar 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, G. B. Curtis, Registrar 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner, Registrar 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Margrete, Registrar 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister Mary Alice Weber, Registrar 

Messiah Bible College, Grantham, The Dean 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, Registrar 

Moravian College & Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, The Dean 

Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem, Arthur S. Cooley, Registrar 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Regis, Dean 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, The Registrar 

Ogontz Junior College, Rydal, Alice Gentry, Registrar 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, The Registrar 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Jane Sehmann, Registrar 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Clarence R. Moll, Dean of Admissions & 
Student Personnel 
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Pennsylvania State College, State College, William S. Hoffman, Registrar 

Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Lawrence Fitch, Dean 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, H. Sherman Oberly, Registrar 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Otterbein Dressler, Dean 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer, 
Registrar 

Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, Donald B. Partridge, Director of Ad. 
missions and Placement 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick, Registrar 

The Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Evlyn Fulton 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Loretta, The Registrar 

Saint Joseph's College, Philadelphia, Michael P. Boland, Registrar 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Aidan F. Pfiester, Registrar 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, The Registrar 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Frank J. O'Hara, Registrar 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister Rose Irene Boggs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven, C. M. Sullivan, Dean of Instruction 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Isabel Nicely, Secretary of Admissions 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, John M. Moore, Registrar 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads, Registrar 

Theological Seminary of the Evangelical & Reformed Church, Lancaster, Oswin §S. 
Frantz, Registrar 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert, Registrar 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, William J. Phillips, Registrar 

Villa Maria College, Erie, The Registrar 

Villanova College, Villanova, Rev. John H. McDonnell, O.S.A., Registrar 

Washington & Jefferson College, Washington, Ralph W. Thomas, Sec’y of the 
College 

Washington & Jefferson College, Washington, Harold W. Perkins, Secretary of 
Admissions 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, M. K. Talpas, Registrar 

West Chester State Teachers College, West Chester, B. Paul Ross, Registrar 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Herbert J. Morris, Registrar 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Margaret D. Gordy, Registrar & Chairman of 
Admissions 

York Junior College, York, Byron Hartley, Dean & Registrar 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, Gilbert E. Case, Registrar 

Brown University, Pembroke College, Providence, Dorothy S. Horton, Recorder 
Providence Bible Institute, Providence, Stuart P. Garver, Registrar 

Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher, Registrar 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, George L. Bradley, Registrar 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, John C. Woldin, Registrar 

Salve Regina College, Newport, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Peguesse, Registrar 
Anderson College, Anderson, Juanita Davis, Registrar 
Bob Jones University, Greenville, Edna Humphries, Director of Admissions 
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Bob Jones University, Greenville, Theodore Mercer, Registrar 

The Citadel, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty, Registrar 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, G. E. Metz, Registrar 
Coker College, Hartsville, Kenneth Kuehner, Dean & Registrar 

Columbia Bible College, Columbia, The Registrar 

Columbia College, Columbia, E. Vernon Peele, Registrar 

Converse College, Spartanburg, Naomi McCracken, Registrar 
Erskine College, Due West, Robert C. Brownlee, Business Manager & Registrar 
Furman University, Woman's College, Greenville, Eula Barton, Registrar 
Furman University, Greenville, C. L. Rasor, Registrar 

Lander College, Greenwood, The Registrar 

Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson, Registrar 

Morris College, Sumter, C. R. Mitchell, Registrar 

Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams, Registrar 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, Mrs. Nellie G. Campbell, Registrar 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, R. C. Needham, Registrar 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly, Registrar 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. F. Logan, Registrar 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge, Registrar 

Black Hills Teacher College, Spearfish, J. B. Smith, Registrar 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox, Registrar 

General Beadles State Teachers College, Madison, R. A. Williams, Registrar 

Huron College, Huron, Noble C. Gantvoort, Registrar 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, J. R. McAnelly, Registrar 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, A. O. Larson, Registrar 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, Robert H. Moore, 
Registrar 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner, Registrar 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfield, Registrar 

Southern State Normal School, Springfield, M. E. Burgi, Registrar 

Yankton College, Yankton, Adolph Schock, Registrar 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Dean & Registrar 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Mrs. Nina M. Rubin, Registrar 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, The Registrar 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ralph R. Bryant, Acting Registrar 

Fisk University, Nashville, Harold F. Smith, Registrar 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Wm. H. Vaughan, Registrar 
King College, Bristol, The Registrar 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, The Registrar 

Le Moyne College, Memphis, Margaret Bush, Registrar 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey, Registrar 

Madison College, Madison College, Floyd Byers, Registrar 

Martin College, Pulaski, The Registrar 

Maryville College, Maryville, Viola M. Lightfoot, Ass’t to the Dean of Students 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, J. R. Smothers, Jr., Registrar 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. P. Clark, Registrar 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, W. B. Judd, Registrar 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman, Registrar 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, The Registrar 
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Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta, Registrar 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, The Registrar 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Malcolm Evans, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Johnson City, Frank Field, Registrar 
Tennessee A. & I. State College, Nashville, Earl L. Sasser, Registrar 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Austin W. Smith, Registrar 
University of Tennessee, Knoxviile, R. F. Thomason, Registrar 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, C. O. Douglass, Registrar 
Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person, Registrar 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Edith Knipp, Registrar 

Union University, Jackson, Mrs. Hazel E. Mansfield, Registrar 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James L. Buford, Registrar 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, The Registrar 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Judson Rudd, President 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, The Registrar 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, Marion Miller, Registrar 

Austin College, Sherman, Perrin C. Smith, Registrar 

Baylor University, Waco, Truett K. Grant, Registrar 

Baylor University School of Nursing, Dallas, Ivy Rhodes Van Dyck, Registrar 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, S. B. Thompson, Registrar 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, S. E. Smith, Registrar 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell, Registrar 

Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Mrs. Rena M. Jameson, Registrar 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. J. A. Beard, Registrar 

The University of Houston, Houston, Terrel Spencer, Registrar 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, The Registrar 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Antoninus, Registrar 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, J. E. Tompkins, Jr., Registrar 

Lamar College, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen, Registrar 

Mary Harden-Baylor College, Belton, Zelma Lee Bond, Registrar 

McMurray College, Abilene, Jerome Vannoy, Registrar 

North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, B. C. Barnes, Registrar 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Alex Dickie, Registrar 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister Mary Pia, Registrar 

Prairie View State College, Prairie View, T. R. Solomon, Registrar 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway, 
Registrar 

University of St. Thomas, Houston, F. E. Finnerty, Registrar 

Sam Houston, State Teachers College, Huntsville, Mrs. Marshall Rix, Acting 
Registrar 

Sam Houston College, Austin, J. L. McNealy, Dean-Registrar 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, H. F. Bright, Registrar 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Leonard G. Nystrom, Registrar 

South Texas Colleges of Law & Commerce & Jr. College, Houston, Mrs. Twila J. 
Taylor, Registrar 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, The Registrar 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene, Paul L. Wilson, Registrar 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Claude Elliott, Registrar 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas, Registrar 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, The Registrar 
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Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Anna D. Linn, Registrar 
Temple Junior College, Temple, H. M. Dawson, Associate Dean and Registrar 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton, Registrar 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, The Registrar 
Texas College, Tyler, Mrs. Eugene B. Long, Registrar 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George McCulley, Registrar 
Texas Lutheran College, Sequin, Arthur G. Gustafson, Registrar 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Francis W. Emerson, Registrar 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement, Registrar 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Harry W. Rice, Registrar 

Texas Western College, El Paso, The Registrar 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Clifford H. Perea, Registrar 

University of Texas, Austin, Edward J. Mathews, Registrar 

Victoria Junior College, Victoria, The Registrar 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Evelyn Burgess, Registrar 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Frank Morgan, Registrar 

Wiley College, Marshall, The Registrar 


UTAH 


Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Elva Oldroyd, Registrar 

Brigham Young University, Provo, John E. Hayes, Registrar 

Dixie Junior College, St. George, The Registrar 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Frances Inez, Registrar 
Snow College, Ephraim, Lee R. Thompson, Registrar 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan, W. H. Bell, Registrar 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton, Registrar 

Weber College, Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall, Registrar 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, The Dean 


VERMONT 


Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Mrs. Mary DeMarsh, Registrar 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Jordan R. Scobie, Registrar 

Norwich University, Northfield, The Registrar 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, The Registrar 

Trinity College, Burlington, The Registrar 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Francis N. Hamlbin, Registrar 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College, Danville, The Dean & Registrar 

Bluefield College, Bluefield, The Registrar 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Mrs. Betty M. Ray, Acting Registrar 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Paul E. Brown, Registrar 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Theresa Wilkins, Registrar, 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Ann Splitstone, Acting Registrar 

Longwood College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg, Registrar 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Blanche Latham, Registrar 

Madison College, Harrisburg, Helen M. Frank, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, Catherine Bell, Registrar 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse, Registrar 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Louis C. Guenther, Registrar 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Elizabeth R. Stearns, Assistant Registrar 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg 

Richmond College, University of Richmond, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell, Registrar 
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Roanoke College, Salem, D. R. Carpenter, Registrar 

St. Paul's Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, T. H. E. Jones, Registrar 

Shenandoah College, Dayton, Mrs. Marie Wilson, Registrar 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey, Director 

Stratford College, Danville, Marguerite Carter, Registrar 

Sullins College, Bristol, Raymond A. Bailey, Registrar 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Jeanette Boone, Recorder 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper, Registrar 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blackburg, Clarice Slusher, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett, Registrar 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Theresita N. Braxton, Registrar 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Geo. O. Ferguson, Jr., Registrar 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Charles L. Green, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Kathleen Alsop, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Norfolk, Norfolk, 
Ida Long Rogers, Registrar 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, E. B. Rogel, Registrar 

Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Arthur W. Ehret, Registrar 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, George W. Wallace, Registrar 

Everett Junior Coliege, Everett, Gertrude T. Van Arkel, Registrar 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, M. R. Chapman, Registrar 

Holy Name College, Spokane, Sister M. Francis Xavier, President 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Richard Dale Smith, Registrar 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Meinrad J. Gaul, O.S.B., Dean of Instruction & 
Registrar 

Seattle University, Seattle, Mrs. Kenneth S. Johnson, Registrar 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, F. Wesley Walls, Registrar 

Simpson Bible Institute, Seattle, F. W. Hawley, Registrar 

The State College of Washington, Pullman, Harry M. Chambers 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black, Registrar 

University of Washington, Seattle, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, Registrar 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, M. S. Kuder, Registrar 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane, Registrar 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estalla E. Baldwin, Registrar 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson Broaddus College, Philippi, The Registrar 

Beckley College, Beckley, The Dean and Registrar 

Bethany College, Bethany, Elizabeth Belt, Registrar 

Concord College, Athens, S. L. McGraw, Registrar 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Fred A. Miller, Registrar 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, The Registrar 

Glenville State College, Glenville, Michael E. Posey, Registrar 

Greenbrier College, Lewisburg, French W. Thompson, President 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar 

Mason College of Music & Fine Arts, Charleston, Grace Martin Frame, Registrar 

Morris-Harvey College, Charleston, The Registrar 

Potomac State School of West Virginia University, Keyser, K. S. McKee, Dean & 
Registrar 

Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar 
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Shepherd College, Sheperdstown, The Registrar 

Storer College, Harper's Ferry, Mrs. Violet J. Darius, Registrar 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, F. E. Thornton, Registrar 

West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P. Lincoln, Registrar 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long, Secretary of Committee on 
Entrance and Registrar 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, Lyle E. Herod, Ass’t. Registrar 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean and Regis- 
trar 

WISCONSIN 

Alverno College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Edmund, O.S.F. Registrar 

Alverno College of Music, Milwaukee, Sister M. Seraphim, O.S.F. Registrar 

Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick, Registrar 

The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Redempta, Registrar 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Lawrence H. Beaudin, Registrar 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, The Registrar 

Dominican College, Racine, Sister M. Gerold, O. P., Dean 

Eau Claire State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Leonard C. Haas, Dean of Registra- 
tion 

Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Joan, Registrar 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Mrs. Abendroth, Registrar 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim, Registrar 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Sister M. Vera, C. & A., Dean 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Geo. E. Vander Beke, Registrar 

Milton College, Milton, O. T. Babcock, Registrar 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Dainkoehler, Registrar 

Mission House College, Plymouth, The Registrar 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Ignatia, S.S.N.D., Registrar 

Ripon College, Ripon, The Registrar 

St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Rev. John B. Grellinger, Secretary-Registrar 

St. Norbert College, West DePere, Rev. F. F. Dupont, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Platteville, Milton Longhorn, Registrar 

State Teachers College, River Falls, E. J. Prucha, Registrar 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O’Brien, Registrar 

Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater, The Registrar 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, The Registrar 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Sister M. Dolorita, Registrar 


WYOMING 
Casper Junior College, Casper, M. F. Griffith, Dean 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar 
ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, The Registrar 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Miss R. M. Thompson, Registrar 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Geoffrey Bradford Taylor, Registrar 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Charles B. Wood, 
Registrar 

Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario, Edward F. Sheffield, Registrar 
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The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, D. Chevrier, Registrar 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews, Registrar 

McGill University, Montreal, P. Q., W. Bruce Ross, Assistant Registrar 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, H. E. Bridge, Registrar 

Mount Saint Vincent College, Rockingham, Nova Scotia, Sister Francis D’ Assisi, 
Dean 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce, Registrar 

St. Francis Zavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, The Registrar 

Sir George William College, Montreal, Douglass Burns Clarke, Acting Registrar 

University of Toronto, Toronto, J. C. Evans, Registrar 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, The Registrar 


EGYPT 
The American University at Cairo, Cairo, The Registrar 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil, Registrar 


MEXICO 
Mexico City College, Mexico, D. F., Mrs. Elizabeth Lopez, Registrar 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, Ana T. Fabregas, Registrar 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Harris F. Bunker, Registrar 


PHILIPPINES 
University of the Philippines, Manila, Paterno Santos, Registrar 


REPUBLIC OF LEBANON 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Farid A. Fuleihan, Registrar 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Mrs. Anna LeFevre Boyer, Gibson City, Illinois 

Lorena M. Church, 2025 Melrose, Rockford, Illinois 

Edith D. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

A. H. Espenshade, 315 E. Beaver Street, State College, Pennsylvania 

C. E. Friley, President, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman, 542 N. E. 107th Street, Miami 38, Florida 

William S. Hoffman, 356 E. Fairmount Avenue, State College, Pennsylvania 

Agness J. Kaufman, 4605 S. Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois 

C. S. Marsh, Associate Director, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 

Florence McCahey, 1267 South 27th, Lincoln, Nebraska 

John P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 

Mrs, Josephine Morrow, 1423 N. Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colorado 

K. P. R. Neville, R. R. #3, London, Ontario, Canada 

E. B. Pierce, Alumni Secretary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Carrie Mae Probst, 698 Gladstone Ave., Baltimore 10, Maryland 

Thomas W. Read, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

C. P. Steimle, 317 S. Huron Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Elida Yakeley, 7825 Exchange Place, La Jolla, California 
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